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Tucked away in a Philadelphia suburb is a col- 
lege without a classroom or campus. Yet this unique 
educational institution has had a profound profes- 
sional influence on the life insurance industry. 

It is the American College of Life Underwriters, 
founded in 1927 to establish a professional stand- 
ard of education in life underwriting. In pursuing 
its noble aims the college finds itself active in many 
areas: encouraging and fostering the training of 
college students for a life insurance career . . . coop- 
erating with colleges and universities in general 
life insurance education for laymen. . . promoting 





research and preparing text books and other essen- 
tial materials. 

But the college is perhaps best known as the or- 
ganization that grants the designation, “C.L.U.” 
Because of the high standards it set — and insists 
on maintaining — the Chartered Life Underwriter 
is recognized as a life insurance advisor who has 
attained true professional stature. 

The Travelers is proud of its agents and staff 
men who are members of the Travelers C.L.U. 
chapter. 


We salute The American College of 
Life Underwriters on its 32nd Anniversary. © 
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Dynamic Men... Dynamic Product ...Dynamic Sales Aids 


During the year ending March 31st, Mutual Benefit Life sales increased 25% over the previous 
12 months. Outstanding planning, product and people are responsible for this remarkable record. 

To sell TRUE SECURITY, Mutual Benefit Life first selects talented men. They are trained 
and provided with the most comprehensive sales aids in the life field, such as audio-visual presen- 
tations and merchandising tools designed for special business and professional groups like the 
medical market. These selling aids, plus the 114 year reputation of Mutual Benefit Life as the 
‘‘policy-holders’’ company, plus the TRUE SECURITY 





concept, combine to help Mutual Benefit Life men increase MUTU AL BENEFIT 
sales day after day. With such consistent sales progress, these 


professionals assure TRUE SECURITY for their families 
and themselves as well as for their clients. 


The § (© Insurance Company 
ff f » for TRUE SECURITY 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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productive South 
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Nuclear installations in the South 
represent an investment of more than 
three billion dollars. Over 100 firms in 
the South are participating in nuclear 
development programs. 
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or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 








Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 

Investigate, Compare, Add up the 

benefits: 








e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO Pea 
mane ocala Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
aw MENaD e Vested Renewals 
OREGON ee 
SOUTH DAKOTA = Non-participating 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON : 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
mares Interest on Dividend 
in year : 
Copital ond Surplus Accumulations 














over $2,433,000 

$116.61 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $56,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 


Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 
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Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and hy 195 












































































acquired. 180 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 165 
TOTAL INSURANCE % Changh og 
Month 1957 1958 1959 1958-195) 
January ........ $4,402 $5,516 $4,724 —i49'% 
February ....... 5,139 4,962 5,053 +294 105 
We Soc os ce 5,734 5,788 5,788 04 90 
fee a... 6,186 5,568 5.594 OF 
First four months 21,461 21,834 21,159 34 8 
a ees 6,360 5,466 
MUM: To 3ss da 5,584 5,165 0 
ss i aaa 5,385 5,199 15 
pS. Sara 5,063 5,089 0 
September ..... 4,689 5,059 4l 
Ovtaber” ...5... 6,126 5,509 
November ...... 5,221 5,224 
December ...... 6,837 7,020 
WE oaks voces $66,726 $65,565 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
eae $3,228 $3,505 $3,552% +1 
February ....... 3,285 3,530 3,691 
Watehe 32.3... 4,017 3,942 4,477 
POR SFB cates 3,923 4,053 4,353 
First four months 14,453 15,030 16,073 
PEA ae 4,073 3,938 
DED Seavocces «es 3,767 3,885 
|” sale eae es 3,796 4,132 ss 
August ......... 3,767 3,741 bed = 
September ..... 3,488 3,915 . 
Gctober ....... 4,067 4,250 
November ...... 3,926 3,994 
December ...... 4,298 4,507 
MURS. < casattsx $45,635 $47,392 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
ONE. eSis<s $506 $464 $459 a 
February ....... 544 496 531 +7 
er ee 600 550 596 +8 Furnis 
a ee 676 544 539 -! 
First four months 2,326 2,054 2,125 +3), 
cen... 650 595 * Compa 
Wc ede wicakts + « 571 559 tina Life 
SR a sae 540 530 wag N 
August ......... 556 548 a, oe 
September ..... 555 557 hlifornia-W 
oo ae 567 579 © ae 
November ..... 509 588 nwea 
December ...... 492 499 eet 
anklin Life 
y ee $6,766 $6,509 prernment 
if Life | 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 
January ........ $668 $1,547 $713 
February ....... 1,310 936 831 
en, re 1,117 1,296 715 ' 
ee 1,587 971 702 oln Net 
chusett 
First four months 4,682 4,750 2,961 humental 
| ja SOUR pees 1,637 933 ronal Life 
ee ee 1,246 721 h Ameri. 
RE pa cess oe iat 1,049 537 
PE SO 8 740 800 
September ..... 646 587 
October se aa 1,492 680 
November ...... 786 642 
December ...... 2,047 2,014 oe 
As eee ae $14,325 $11,664 


Sources: Life Insurance A 


Insurance. 


Figures exclude credit life insurance. 
* 


The ee size policy was $5,990 compared with $5,640 in January 
figures have been revised to jnclude Alaska. 


1958 and 195' 


gency Management Association and Institute of 
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life stock index 
nsurancé 195 
iw LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 
165 
Chanel 
an “ 
956-195) ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
— 149 ° . 
4.29) 0s made from life insurance stocks? In the 
ee past this field of investment has been 
oa 1. tremendously profitable for some astute 
‘ : 
‘ investors. We have just prepared a new 
s report which comes to some conclusions 
a 
ee which may be interesting to you. It’s 
End of 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 free. Just write or phone: 
OE oc di<« dreats 134.7 158.5 147.4 144.0 191.5 
February ....... 137.1 161.7 142.7 142.3 186.3 
MCW gd c0cc a 137.4 168.1 142.5 142.6 184.5 LIFE STOCK DEPT. 
MD ‘atc we oieee's 142.1 149.6 148.2 142.3 188.7 
‘06 hPa _ 148.0 148.7 156.9 146.2 183.4 
pe Sapa 1724 1534 1545 147.8 WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 
AMM Sciviold Sock e'e 181.2 160.2 162.3 159.2 Il S i 
+7fhugust ........ 171.8 150.5 153.5 160.9 nvestment Securities 
——Heptember ..... 166.2 136.2 149.7 163.0 
a ae 1624 142.6 «= 1347——«*170.7 39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
lovember ...... 166.6 140.5 138.9 187.8 
lecember ...... 163.1 140.9 134.2 191.0 CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
cm and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. aye typed a. 
nancia. z 
insurance stocks 
——" Over-the-counter Market 
1 
4 1 Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 
9 Lol 
5 +3 ite Companies High ay ~ ay 
tina me Tre Bigtar exes sarin op nepvzeewse shaky 268 222 229 
meric. i Nt ce CAG Wikia <oeie tase J 
5 * -nlnnleebieetieteananiea sate 5 + ne 
bsiness Men's Assurance ....................-.0005- 44/4 39% 40 
hlifornia-Western States EE ssc cdouveddact's 104'/, 
P™monwealth Life (Louisville) .................... 29'/2 22% 22% 
pnnecticut General Life ....................ccee eee 329 362 
Prtinental Assurance (A) ...............2...0.005. 169 135 159 
eck Aged SIRS EIR ice eee 92 74/2 89/2 
pvernment Employees Life ........................ 165 107 150 
(RIE EE ROE ee ECSU ee ga ! 
tion. Standard aye vaeibnalrohee arerieke 5 7” Oe Oa 
13 Bory National ite (Ay 220000000000 oo we 
- i 6 chk AAR EE a ire ediaine eh c'et/ane bog e kanes . H . 
ae: he 2H 71% aby experts in Life puts the UF man out in front 
15 
02 _ 29 Ea renss Company OF Veaiels (6) isis. 8. a poh 53!/, 
toa husetts Indemnity & Life .................... 58! 45 49 oe , +4) 
6 3 umental Life, wrong enon binektakes tuanteapcens an 2 0% If you seek a connection in which the emphasis is 
nal Life | RR a RE 9 =5 s : “a 
ee stile tile eehiadbay ON... oe RS ager on training to help "put you out in front" we sug- 
adelphia Life (E) RE NRE IY 70% 58; toi gest you contact Ed Sammons, Vice President and 
pee 8 BES) Oh of Sag Lae I lepine ts 2 5 7 t 
ee oe ee oe Agency Director at United Fidelity—today. 
Ms a ne RN eke i 101! 1 85! 
fied. States RTC SIA ae ile sees Si 3 4 iy 
WIPO TIN. C3 Gass oak Bebe ohncetns dite co sdeaee 45'/2 37/2 39/2 
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| Institute of 


UNITED FIDELITY 
i EW, er. agi s ol g ZC 
for pines Lo Fauance Lompany 
for 5% stock dividend 


in January 19% for stock dividend 
for 10% stock dividend 


for 2 for | split and 12'/2% stock dividend. Home Office: Dallas, Texas Cedric Burgher, Pres. 
for 100% stock dividend. 
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Powerful 
Salesbuilders 


Tio Slanoudoals Liv Pound Progoas Sous IES 


Now! « « » premiums are graded by policy size. 
New! .. 


New! - - - Lower gross premiums for Ordinary Life and Life 
Paid-Up at 85. 


Reduced rates — “‘double discounts’”’ for women. 


New! .. 


Level Term riders with attractive conversion 


privileges. 


New! . « « Streamlined policy form which includes reduced loan 
interest rate to 5%. 





New! . .. Insured Insurability rider for clients 37 and under 
with right to purchase permanent insurance. 


Go Places With The Company That’s Going Places 


Shenandoah Life 
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company developments ii. io. co. 2 tre sou Charlotte, N. € 


Retired 
ARKANSAS is Blue Ridge Life Ins. Co. ........ eons secetceeeees Charlotte, N. C. 
American International Life Ins. Co. ............Arkadelphia, Ark. et gata Ins. C —— Frankfort, \da 
Educators & Professional Life Ins. Co. .......... Little Rock, Ark. a li hn fas rate, “ui : «oy eee —e? a 
Jefferson Life Insurance Company .............. Pine Bluff, Ark. : snag 
Admitted. National Insurance Co. of America ey Alpes 2 De. Grand Forks, N. D. 
American Investors Life Insurance Co. ............ Houston, Texas be | Lif Examined Columb : 
Investment Trust & Assurance Corp. ..............-. Phoenix, Ariz. = vee, g ein Li emt Cox... eee ee eee eee S © m id Ohio 
Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co. .............. Oklahoma City, Okla. redit ee for oes Rea ee Fae een Ohio 
tenth Merete, Cie. OOF. Providence, &. |. Midland Mutual Life Insurance Co. .............. Columbus, Ohio 
ARIZONA Admitted PENNSYLVANIA Examined 
lntercoss? Mutuel Life Ins. Co Sacramento, Cal, Clergymen's Cooperative Beneficial Assoc. .......... Lancaster, Pa, 
COLORADO : Seal ep ree : “Continental Life Insurance Company ............ Upper Darby, Pa. 
Equity General Life Insurance Company .......... Boulder, Colo. Keystone Aid Society ...-..-..-. bigs ts © ELEN Ae Philadelphia, Pa. 
United Nations Insurance Company .... s Denver. Colo. Ladies Pennsylvania Slovak co Baton 2.2-, 3% ee Pa, 
Cambei Bee? Bats. RRM ceed eset Ye ge ; Polish Union of the U. S. of N. A. ............ Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
ambridge Life Insurance oe. Sea San ks bu ee. oe SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted . 
Standard Life Insurance Co. of Indiana ........ Indianapolis, Ind. American Travelers Life Ins. Co. .......-...... Indianapolis, Ind, 
DELAWARE VSeenied a gts — 7 oo Sea a EES agp ee City. - 
. “hs andard Life Insurance Co. .................. ndianapolis, Ind§™ 
Merchants Life Insurance ee. 2 ........Wilmington, Del. TENNESSEE Admitted 
All American Life & Casualty Company .. _ Park Ridge, Ill. Fidelity Interstate Life Insurance Co. ............ Philadelphia, Pa, 
American Travelers Life Insurance Co. ......... “Indianapolis ‘Ind. Indianapolis Life Insurance Company ........--.. Indianapolis, Ind 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Admitted ; Insurance City Life Company: . 255568 EN Hartford, Conn 
Consumers Credit Life Insurance Company .......... Easton, Md. a Life Insurance a satan nies de Raleigh, N. C 
Jefferson National Life Insurance Co. ..........Indianapolis, Ind. a A d Life C Admitte Des Moi 
Old Security Life Insurance Company ..........Kansas City, Mo. omesteaders Lite si an teaoe mtaich os oo 
HAWAII Admitted ; beset i 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. ...............4.. St. Paul, Minn. Watchtower Life Insurance Company ............ Houston, Texas 3 
United American Life Ins. Co. ....................Denver, Colo. UTAH : Admitted ‘ 
IDAHO A tecmsaill Manhattan Life Ins. Co. ........ veee eter cess New York, New York 
Old West Life Insurance Company ..................Boise, Idaho VERMONT ‘ : Admitted ‘vill qq 
Syingn ile tamwence Contpiy .:....s.0.... Tain Celle. biol Independence Life & Accident Insurance Gio. 2 Louisville, Ky 
‘ . , overnment Employees Life Insurance Co. ....Washington, D. Cif, 
Western Security Life wpe: Fy ......-Oklahoma City, Okla. WEST VIRGINIA Admitted J 
Great States Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..........Bloomington, Ill. Confederation Life Association Ee ene ea de Toronto, Canade 
INDIANA Admitted Southern Heritage Life Insurance Mee cs CREE Charlotte, N. C 
Equitable Beneficial Mutual Life Ins. Co. ........ Philadelphia, Pa. WISCONSIN Licensed ’ ; k W; 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. ................Nashville, Tenn. General Life Insurance cane b esgrgcy --.+++Milwaukee, Wis 
arig f - mitte 
a Risk Life Ins. Co. A NE Colorado Springs, Colo. Midland National Life Ins. Co. ................ Watertown, S. Dif 
Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co. ..........Oklahoma City, Okla. WYOMING Admitted le. W if 
Sietinad Family Life Insurance Comment bia ks hd es Seattle, - 2 
Pioneer National Life Insurance Co. ................ Topeka, Kans. Guarantee Trust Life Ins. Co. A et Aaa eee tas 3 i 2 Chicago, IK 
Globe Life and Accident Insurence Co. ....Oklshoma City, Olle. State Mutual Life Assurance Co. of America ....Worcester, Mass 
Laymen Life Insurance Company ................ Anderson, Ind. lanti Examined : PR 
Locomotive Eaginesrs & Conductors Mutual Atlantic Southern Insurance Co. of Puerto Rico ....San Juan, P. 
Protective Association .... pT Os ra wet e Detriot, Mich. ONTARIO : Licensed d 
MICHIGAN Admitted Co-Operators Life Ins. Association .............. Toronto, Canada 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ........... ..Miami, Fla. 
Examined 
Crown Life Insurance Co. ....................Toronto, Canada eonventions ahead 
Union Labor Life Insurance Co. ................New York, N. Y. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted JULY 
Henman. Gee Ite: Se; . 3 coc ekosawapecesce New York, N. Y. U 
MISSOURI Licensed = ; i in the Cloud 
Siiaits Heseeve tite te Oe a Eas er ee 23-26 a ag of Life Cos., Inc., annual, Castle in the Clouds 
Physicians National Life Ins. Co. ..............Birmingham, Ala. 
MONTANA Admitted AUGUST 
Central National Life Ins. Co. of Omaha .......... Omaha, Neb. 2-7 Honorable Order of the Blue Goose, International, Statler 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. ..............Boston, Mass. Los Angeles. 
Empire State Mutual Life Insurance Co. ..........Jamestown, N. Y. 8 Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Leadership Train 
Family Life Insurance Company .................-.- Seattle, Wash. ing School, Leland, Springfield. 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Company ..........Toronto, Canada 19-22 Federation of Ins. Counsel, 19th annual, Fontainbleau, Miam 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Ins. Co. .. .......Boston, Mass. Beach. 
NEVADA d Admitted : 23-27 American Bar Assn., Deauville, Miami Beach. 
American United Life Insurance Company ......Indianapolis, Ind. 31-2 International Fed. of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organize 
Northeastern Life Ins. Co. of New York + Mount Vernon, N. : A tions, annual, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 
Provident Life Insurance Company : ....Bismarck, N. D. 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America ..............Miami, Fla. SEPTEMBER 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co. ..................Butte, Mont. 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 1-4 — Nafl. Ins. Assn., Inc., 39th annual, Sherman, Chicago. 
Consumers Credit Life Insurance Company ..........Easton, Md. 4-5 Southwest Management Conf. of NALU, Statler-Hilton 
Valley Forge Life Insurance Company pp oe e Reading, Pa. Dallas. 
NORTH CAROLINA Incorporated 11-12 Southwest Area Genl. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of NALU 
Gateway Life Insurance Co. ................Rocky Mount, N. C. Dallas. u 
Licensed 14-18 Assn. of Superintendents of Ins. of the Provinces of Canada z 
Franks Accident & Health Ins. Co. .......... Greensboro, N. C. Algonquin, St. Andrews, New Brunswick. - 
Admitted 18-19 American Society of Chartered Life Underwriters, annu@ 4 
American United Life Ins. Co. >. ......Indianapolis, Ind. Brd. of Directors, Bellevue-Stratford, Phila. 
Fidelity Life Association .... dee cceecessesss... Fulton, Ill 19-23 American College of Life Underwriters, Bellevue-Stratford 
Monarch Life Insurance Co. ... Sa aw Springfield, Mass. Phila. 
8 Best’s Life New 
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>, Canada 
tte, N. C : ;' ‘ , ‘hie a 
ukee, Wis) am he Bs re 
4 A 
ie is the price of peace 
le, Wael] Sai eco 
hicago, Ill ys * 
ster, Mass — 
Juan, P.R and peace of mind depends on protection too — adequate insurance 
to, Canada coverage against all kinds of unforeseen emergencies. 
Oo, \a : : e . ° 
The Security-Connecticut Group offers this kind of complete, multiple- 
d line service to its representatives and their clients — has withstood 
| the test of conflagrations, earthquakes, hurricanes, and other major 
disasters for over 118 years. 
In the days ahead, Security-Connecticut will continue to provide the 
the Clouds same sound protection and service which have been its hallmark. 
& This fascinating booklet contains every important missile in the 
nal, Statler U.S. arsenal — each one in full color, identified by name, 
ship Train mission and manufacturer. And it’s a treasure-trove of facts 
2 about up-to-date, streamlined insurance for every need, too! 
eau, Miam Your clients will want this dramatic, useful booklet — tuned 
to our times, tailored to their needs — send for it now! 
s. Organize 
; all forms of insurance 
icago. - 
tatler-Hito pny OOM, SECURITY-CONNECTICUT INSURANCE GROUP 
" ¢. NEW HAVEN 5, CONNECTICUT, Dept.147 
f. of NALU & ne he S SECURITY se ;: 
we - Se i : Please send me _________ copies of “Insurance Protection e 
s of Canada = os INSURANCE @ in the Missile Era” at no cost or obligation. e 
be » 4 ‘ @ e 
iters, annua s "oye ° e NAME z 
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Northwestern Mutual’s 
point of view 
makes a difference... 
” belief 
e share the agents’ belie eal 
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79th Annual Meeting of Agents, July 20, 21, 22— vate 
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descri 
which 
result: 
HE ANNUAL MeEetTiNGs of Northwestern ae 
: Mutual Agents are unique in that they are option 
planned and run by the agents themselves. This range 
makes for a dynamic, down-to-earth program, sae 
dealing with subjects that are most important to contin 
the agents in their work. . 
This year’s meeting will draw more than 1400 and h 
agents and their wives from every corner of the pee 
country. The Executive Committee of the Associ- flouris 
ation of Agents in charge of the meeting includes: a: 
juaitinsiesilite iain John R. Mage Dennis E. McTigue as 
Ben S. McGiveran Lester A. Wilbert handi 
Nathan H. Burgheim Robert A. Files ina 
R. Merle Palmer Harold F. Vinson feats 
ment 
THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Comp 
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congrt 
consid 
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eee Under a general agency system, 
it is primarily the responsibility of 
the general agent to train his men. 
One company has found, however, 
that a Home Office Training school, 
set up to work in conjunction with 
and as a supplement to the general 
agent’s training, is useful in giving 
the agents every possible chance for 
success in the business. It must of 
course be remembered that this pro- 
gram serves in no way as a replace- 
ment for the careful guidance of the 
general agent. And certainly it can 
be no substitute for actual experi- 
ence, which, in the last analysis, is 
the most valuable training of all. 
On page 18, however, is a detailed 
description of a week-long program 
which has proved to give excellent 
results in the majority of cases. 


eee Executive bonus plans, stock 
option programs, profit-sharing ar- 
rangements and other deferred in- 
come and incentive programs are 
common today and are becoming 
continually more popular. Because 
of the present individual income tax 
schedule they are used to attract 
and hold the high caliber manage- 
ment talent that is necessary to make 
a company or an industry grow and 
flourish. Yet they are not used to 
any extent, and in certain states 
cannot be used, by life insurance 
companies. Obviously, then, the life 
companies are under a substantial 
handicap in the competition for the 
executive abilities available. The 
reason dates back more than fifty 
years. The foundation and develop- 
ment of the statutory impediments 
in the path of modern Insurance 
Company Pay Plans is traced in the 
article on page 20. Some of the in- 
congruous situations that result are 
considered as well. 
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eee Certainly there are a great 
number of factors which a father 
must consider in his endeavor to 
guide a son wisely in choosing a 
career. In considering the field of 
insurance, for example, it is impor- 
tant that the individual personality 
type be taken into account as well 
as the advantages and disadvantages 
of the business itself. All of these 
aspects are discussed in the article 
on page 25 in which four insurance 
agent fathers give their answers to 
the question: Should My Son Enter 
the Insurance Business? 


eee That there exists the problem 
of disability is certainly uncontro- 
vertible. Unfortunately, no one can 
know what the future will bring as 
far as illness and accident are con- 
cerned. The need for disability in- 
surance, then, is unquestionable, and 
the problems which have to do with 
the selling of it are many and varied. 
Our author here presents some 
ideas, with emphasis on what he 
sees as a logical method of selling 
Disability Income Insurance, and 
relates them to human life values 
which must of necessity be consid- 
ered carefully in every case. Dis- 
ability hazards are discussed and 
some relevant figures given. The 
article appears on page 29. 


eee Because of the numerous cal- 
culations involved in the preparation 
of complicated proposals directed at 
policies running over $25,000, and 
the extended time usually necessary 
to set up the figures for them, many 
agents have shied away altogether 
from these more complicated plans. 
One company has recently found 
that they have been able to expand 
greatly the scope of their selling pro- 
gram by preparing these more com- 


plicated proposals on the typing 
calculator. Because the entire math- 
ematical problem involved is handled 
by the machine, an agent is free to 
concentrate completely on the prob- 
lem of selling the policy. On page 
61 this New Proposal System is ex- 
plained and discussed in full. 


eee There is, of course, by no 
means a specific formula for deter- 
mining in advance whether or not it 
is an advantage to purchase punch 
card equipment rather than to rent 
it. This must be determined by each 
company individually on the basis of 
its own kind of operation. In Pur- 
chase vs. Rental on page 63 is a dis- 
cussion of the various advantages 
and disadvantages taking into con- 
sideration the size of a company and 
other relevant factors. 


eee A new employee is in a strange 
and perhaps to her somewhat fright- 
ening environment and much of the 
information given her about the com- 
pany and its ways will likely not be 
retained. Rather than working 
hours, vacations, sick days and bene- 
fit programs, she is likely to be con- 
cerned as to how she will fulfill her 
responsibilities, whether or not she 
will find her supervisor and the girl 
seated next to her compatible and 
maybe even how she will spend her 
first paycheck. The things she wants 
to know about the company, which 
may be facts she was told and has 
forgotten, will be revealed by the 
questions she asks on later days. If 
she does not ask any questions, that 
too may be indicative. The use to 
which the questions asked by its em- 
ployees have been put by one-com- 
pany in developing its Orientation 
Programs is described in the article 
on page 93. Some of the weak spots 
discovered prove both interesting 
and surprising. 


eee Gremlins got into our ranking 
of states by the business done in 
one month which appeared in the 


editorial, Who Sells Where last 
month. Colorado, No. 27, was 
omitted. It should have followed 


Oklahoma. Also omitted was Wyo- 
ming, which should have been next 
to last. This would have made Wyo- 
ming No. 49 and Alaska No. 50. 
As noted last month, Hawaii did 
not appear in the compilation, 
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leading companies 
in 19538 


SCOMNAMNSL WN 


— 


Admitted Assets 


Metropolitan 
WOE ok Pee dake Se iles. 
Equitable of New York 
ew: Loste-Eale. 25. ks cadicives 
John Hancock Mutual 
Northwestern Mutual 
Aetna Life 
Travelers 


Sun Life of Canada 
New England Life 
Connecticut General 
Mutual Benefit 


Western & Southern .......... 
Provident Mutual .......6<00;. 
Phoetex Diatual 65 coke aces 
Manufacturers (Canada) ...... 
Union Central Life ........... 
National Life & Accident 
American National ........... 
National of Vermont ......... 
Occidental of California ....... 
Great-West Life (Canada) .... 
London Life (Canada) 
State Mutual ( Mass.) 


I a ee ray 
Equitable Life of Iowa 
Mutual Life of Canada ........ 
Continental Assurance (Ill.) ... 
PCG NOOR, a c's oc ck coe 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity . 
Jefferson Standard ........... 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
Franklin Life 


Southwestern Life (Texas) .... 
Confederation Life (Canada) .. 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Acacia Mutual 


$16,282,116,655 
14,731,772,512 


9,297 661,858 
6,707 202,736 
5,518,219,171 
3,893,335,410 
3,550,965 ,723 
3,072,853,606 
2,642,746,338 
2,215,065,874 


2,214,955,531 
2.023,811,703 
1,925,932,375 
1,780,882,422 
1,725,215,565 
1,435,666,290 
1,357,647 ,739 

973,876,685 

906,010,382 

836,380,270 


825,207,988 
820,980,905 
781,787,249 
753,016,898 
750,556,108 
743,701,515 
690,153,789 
683,788,281 
675,760,174 
664,731,475 


638,286,784 
634,629,147 
589,832,038 
587,926,193 
586,786,053 
584,338,459 
540,773,865 
470,975,260 
470,385,529 
452,953,150 


450,665,482 
411,446,747 
382,357,464 
375,771,465 


CSCOUMANANHWN 


— 


Insurance in Force 


Metropolitan 
Prepemial. .i3 sh eee 
Equitable of New York ....... 
Eeawenere 5 NS See OE 
John Hancock Mutual 
Peete Te |. eae Nee as 
New York bite es 
Connecticut General .......... 
Northwestern Mutual 
Lincoln National 


er ey 


Sun -Litfte.of Caneda’ ses 20553 
Occidental of California ...... 
Mutual of New York ......... 
Massachusetts Mutual 
New England Life ........... 
Continental Assurance 


Mee ..$-6 6 


Pein Mutual 356. 3k. 
London Life (Canada) 
Western & Southern 


American National (Texas) .. 
po er ee 
Cuna Mutual ( Wis.) 
Connecticut Mutual .......... 
Great-West (Canada) 
Bankers Life of Iowa 
Franklin Life 
CEE SEO nsdn s enced irene 
General America (Mo.) ...... 
Manufacturers Life (Canada) . 


State Mutual ( Mass.) 
Union Central (Ohio) 
Mutual Life (Canada) 
Pacific Mutual (Calif.) ....... 
Provident Life & Accident .... 
California-Western States ..... 
Provident Mutual 
AUN Me WU Se Sidice sa wo 
National Life of Vermont...... 
Confederation Life (Canada) .. 


Minnesota Mutual 
Old Republic Life - 
Phoenix Mutual 


eee ee ewww ee 


$84,224,267 384 
70,524,192,315 
33,368,784,049 
23,047 ,567 466 
22,278,459,355 
21,492,907 ,087 
20,669,933,525 


9,654,241 ,500 
9,336,274 ,404 
9,184,920,722 


8,357 ,666,274 
7 999,182,680 
6,797 988,685 
6,737 481,959 
6,068,198,945 
5,421,720,707 
5,276,706,371 
4,653,878, 166 
4,614,306,014 
4,529,959,747 


4,510,886,428 
4,503,343,820 
4,216,225,973 
4,000,868,355 
3,404,085,184 
3,272,653,590 
3,166,251,592 
3,113,065,133 
2,949,872,030 
2,882,174,877 


2,701,057,944 
2,690,246,098 
2,684,204,138 
2,579,854,177 
2,427,427,763 
2,408,172,310 
2,301,382,901 
2,284,507,276 
2,219,035,53 

2,149,613,337 


2,124,628,992 
2,084,973,439 
2,077 092,505 
1,995,934,496 
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Admitted Assets Insurance in Force 
45 Seen ey ES0e oc ceases... 374,457,581 45 Crown Life (Canada) ........ 1,992,196,849 
46 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........ 349,111,633 46 Northwestern National ....... 1,970,583 ,696 
47 Northwestern National ....... 341,712,856 47 Republic National ............ 1,952,915,513 
48 United Benefit Life (Neb.) .... 314,673,566 48 United Benefit .............. 1,887 325,087 
49 North American Life (Canada) 285,879,344 49 Southwestern Life (Texas) ... — 1,808,208,504 
50 Crown Life (Canada) ........ 276,997,970 50 Jefferson Standard ........... 1,803,871,538 
51 Life & Casualty (Tenn.) ...... 275,258,969 a. Ageca Motusl (D. C:)....:.. 1,690,032,483 
52. Washington National (Ill.) .... 267 966,691 52 Washington National (Ill.) ... 1,689,330,485 
53 Liberty National (Ala.) ...... 262,198,995 53 Life & Casualty 2 = eee 1,651,167,187 
54 ee sige walker seep h 725 7 7 in pe ey i sce wien rs Pong 
55 Imperial Life (Canada) ....... 257,154,906 uardian Life (N. Y.) ....... 616,908, 
56 Minnesota Mutual ........... 256,318,233 56 Life of Georgia .............. 1,582,876,837 
z aa 57 -Seutieme. Eile... 5s... acess 224,101,656 = pains Men’s Oo.) De tis tes pone oe 
913 | 58 Monumental Life ............ 218,385,084 5 iberty National (Ala.) ...... ,490,646, 
4,049 | 59 Pan-American Life .......... 213,576,397. 59 Pilot Life (N. C.) .......... 1,478,713,137 
; oe 60 California-Western States ..... 213,429,226 60 North American (Canada) .... — 1,392,532,971 
9,355 
! a 61 Great Southern Life .......... 204,631,870 61 State Farm Life (Ill.) ........ 1,382,628,245 
59 62° Mutual TPrust: Life ..... 065.4% 194,014,060 62 Nationwide Life ............. 1,332,189,348 
1,500 | 63 Ohio National Life ........... 193,786,566 63 Kansas City Life ............ 1,320,096,526 
4,404 | 64 Berkshire Life (Mass.) ....... 192,165,304 64 United States Life ........... 1,288,756,131 
0,722 #65 Business Men’s Assurance .... 181,250,934 65 Southland Life (Texas) ...... 1,237,361,247 
ma) 2. 3) eee Scene & 180,296,682 66 Manhattan Life (N. Y.) ...... 1,203,506,653 
ai 67 Dominion Life (Canada) ...... 176,627,593 67 Commonwealth Life (Ky.) .... — 1,172,692,378 
2, Y 168 Gulf Life (Fla.) .......-..... i747oeees. GB_ Gull Life (Fin.) ............. 1,160,108,367 
8,685 | 69 Life of Georgia .............. 171,779,931 69 Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) ........ 1,154,499,308 
a 70 Provident Life & Accident .... 171,769,434 70 Pan-American Life .......... 1,145,311,778 
0.707 Be eS a en See 164.624.406 71 American United (Ind.) ...... 1,088,240,844 
16,371 | 72 pena + at uk De SS eae 164.243 318 72 North American Reassurance . — 1,082,225,072 
8,166 | 73 Central Life (Iowa) .......... 162,893,672 73 Imperial Life (Canada) ...... 1,0600024,838 
6,014 1 74 Paul Revere Life ............. 161,813,747 soceasgmpie arose bag Aa tal 045,439.65 
9,747 1 75 Commonwealth Life (Ky.) .... 153,816,534 75 Union Labor (N. Y.) ........ pipet ee 
76 Manhattan Life (N. Y.) rece 151,665,827 76 Protective Life (Ala. ) ow GA ore 6 tm 1,035,165,759 
6,428 | 77 Bankers Life & Casualty ...... ee et) +s. oven 
3,820 | 78 Massachusetts Savings Bank ... 146,927,594 i Allstate Life (IIL) eee eee. 995 820,282 
5,973 | 79 Columbus Mutual (Ohio) .... 143,424,456 79 Security Life & Trust ........ 971,137,753 
ae 80 American United Life (Ind.) .. 138,539.449 80 Ohio National ............... 960,57 1,007 
35,1 
“ago : : ; $1. Alinco Life (Ind.) ........... 959,704,957 
~ 81 Home Beneficial Life (Va.) ... 135,072,042 99 Great Southern freaes) ss... 958,898,206 
1,592 | 8&2 Knights Life (Pa.) (a) ...... ere 5. Gand Lae «2. s~5 es 957,286,033 
ee . Nationwide Life (Ohio) ...... 126,680,165 84 Union Mutual (Me.) ......... 931,800,040 
4.877 gs Peoples Life (D. Co) vreeeeees 126,656,826 = g5 North American Life & Casualty 862,148,151 
f . Columbian National (Mass.) .. 123,967,905 86 Country Life (Ill.) ........... 832,357,264 
sol Le Bankers Life of Nebraska ..... 122,512,313 37 Dominion Life (Canada) ..... 817,197,500 
6'098 ae Indianapolis 1 tek ab A ee ae 114,413,551 88 Independent Life & Accident .. 798,751,721 
“¢ 38 iy Security Mutual OMe Srl 112,627,917 89 Home Beneficial (Va.) ....... 787 660,708 
a Equitable Life (D. C.) ........ 112,009,997 90 Cavalier Life (Md.) .......... 732,413,789 
4,177 | 90 Guarantee Mutual (Neb.) ..... 111,518,622 
ee 91 Patriot Life (N. Y.) ........ 732,258,026 
- Wl “Liberty Life (S. C.) ......:... 109,541,084 92 Paul Revere Life ............ 717,140,467 
276 92 Central Standard (Ill.) ....... 107,284,880 93 Knights Life (Pa.) (a) ...... 708,981,145 
ae 93 Union Mutual (Me.) ......... 105,414,419 94 Northeastern Life (N. Y.) (b) 707,157,241 
* 94 Midland Mutual (Ohio) ...... 104,766,366 95 Peoples Life (D. C.) ......... 695,359,114 
13,35 95 United States Life (N. Y.) .... 104,675,552 96 Mutual Trust Life (Ill.) ...... 671,343,910 
ios 96 Sun Life of Maryland ........ 102,932,644 97 United Insurance (Ill.) ....... 658,157,394 
: 97 Continental American (Del.) .. 102,922,447 98 Bankers Life & Casualty (Ill.) . 652,182,580 
She 98 Atlantic Life (Va.) ........:. 101,851,161 _ 99 Massachusetts Savings Bank .. 650,433,672 
he 99 Excelsior Life (Canada) ...... 101,730,110 100 West Coast Life (Calif.) ..... 622,223,221 
4,490 1100 United Insurance (Ill.) ....... 101,466,148 (Continued on page 16) 
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How Pacific Mutual does more 


for future Agency Managers... 
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Re 
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Charl 
suran 
With a substantial salary (no personal production mark 
‘ required) Pacific Mutual Management Development Pro- He wv 
ws gram participants devote full attention to management peopl 
duties. Candidates who pass the strict qualification tests writen 
management u ies an idates who pass the stric qua ica ion e scale 
and interviews, work as Agency Supervisors while being leawl 
your goal 2 trained by outstanding Agency Builders. After training, ae 
participants fill Agency Executive openings as they arise. ES. 
PACIFIC MUTUAL builds its 
field management through a Fred 
se e Can you qualify? “Tt is 
unique Management Development : : 

Dicereenn ite Geena eateids sndeineaiaiie Men under age 35 with a college degree who are married passe 
Ere : ‘ y vy and have at least one year personal production experience comp 
intensive training program in are eligible for consideration. Write in strict confidence kind 

the skills and techniques of giving details of personal and business history to: the 1 
successful Agency Development. built. 
RALPH J. WALKER, Vice President ‘ 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company Carr 
523 West Sixth Street have 
Los Angeles 14, California we 
teres 
appr 
quat 
Vg wea 
...a@ company that looks to the future! Pacifi Lic Mutucil, whe. 
Life Insurance Company 
Home oFFice: Los Angeles, California For 











6 
’ FTER SEVERAL YEARS Of failure, bills which will 
'{\allow life insurance companies to write variable 
MM annuities have passed both houses of the New Jersey 
Legislature and been signed into law by Governor 
Meyner. The hardest part of the battle waged by life 
“msurance supporters of the variable annuity has thus 
been won. That is, a state relatively high in population 
and in industrial and commercial advancement has given 
the go-ahead signal to a strong, aggressive company 
which wishes to see whether the public is interested in 
‘buying old-age income geared approximately to the 
cost-of-living. 












Opposition Was Heavy 





| The New Jersey victory was not won against light 
fodds. The Metropolitan Life was opposed, solely on 
principle. The New York Stock Exchange and the 
'mutual funds were opposed, ostensibly on principle. 
‘The bills finally made their way through the New 
s Jersey Senate not because the opposition weakened, 
but because enough Senators became convinced that 
the public would be adequately protected by dual super- 
vision from state insurance departments and the Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission. 











Reaction to the passing of the bills in New Jersey 
is of interest. Here are some comments: 
Charles R. Howell, commissioner of banking and in- 
surance in New Jersey—‘There is a need, of a good 
market, and a real usefulness for variable annuities.” 
. He warned, however, of “potentially serious abuses if 
people are sold variable annuities on an improper under- 
writing basis where the equity concept is out of balance 
with the other holdings and pension needs; also if 
variable annuities are sold where a person does not 
realize that things do not always go up and sometimes 
even good stocks are going to go down.” 


Frederic W. Ecker, president of the Metropolitan— 
“It is unfortunate that the New Jersey Legislature has 






j passed legislation which would permit life insurance 
companies to sell variable annuities to the public—a 
kind of business which is so foreign to that upon which 


the reputation of the life insurance industry has been 
built.” 


Carrol M. Shanks, president of the Prudential—‘We 
have been advocating such legislation for several years 
because we think that more and more people are in- 
terested in variable annuities, and that the traditional 
approach to a retirement program.has become inade- 
quate and must be supplemented by some new economic 
weapon which will allow a retiring citizen to share in the 
economic growth of our country and at the same time 
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| variable annuities pass 





have some change of protection against any impact of 
inflation.” 

The Wall Street Journal—In the circumstances it is 
not surprising that some companies are interested in 
issuing variable annuity contracts, or that there are 
people who want to buy them. But it is a sad day when 
many are forced to assume the government is going to 
continue defaulting on what should be one of its most 
solemn contracts with the people—the issuance of sound 
money.” 


Canadian Comment 


Toronto, Can., Financial Post—‘‘Most insurance men 
agree that if the variable annuities catch on in the U. S., 
they will spread quickly to Canada. . . . If the life 
companies go into the variable annuity business in a 
big way, it would mean stiff competition for the mutual 
funds.” 


L.IL.A.A. Position 


Following passage of the bills in New Jersey, the 
board of directors of the Life Insurance Association of 
America authorized appointment of a committee to 
review the association’s policy and to consider what, 
if any, modification may be indicated. Previously the 
association’s policy had been one of no position. 

The association resclution instructed the staff of the 
organization to file a brief with the D. C. Corporation 
Council supporting the supervisory authority of the 
District’s insurance coinmissioner over the writing of 
variable annuities. The resolution also directed the staff 
to participate in the consideration by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission of the variable annuity regu- 
latory question. The association’s position is that while 
a recent Supreme Court decision requires the S.E.C. to 
take jurisdiction over the security aspects of variable 
annuity contracts, the mortality contingency features 
of such contracts should remain under the supervision 
of the state insurance departments. 


How Soon? 


Will large numbers of the public be approached 
soon by insurance men who will be attempting to sell 
them variable annuities? The answer is certainly no. 

Presuming that Governor Meyner signs the bills, the 
Prudential must prepare its contracts and secure their 
approval by the state department, as well as comply with 
whatever requirements the S.E.C. may impose. The 
company will have to train its field force and produce 
promotional material. It will then, presumably, be ready 
to sell in its home state. Most of the same process, 

(Continued on page II!) 
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Leading Companies—from page 13 

Admitted Assets Insurance in Force < e 
101 Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) ...... 98,738,032 101 Security Life & Accident ...... 615,942,147 Per 
102 Northern Life (Wash.) ....... 95,923,124 102 Bankers Life (Neb.) ......... 605,626,508 }53 Un 
BOS: CORN NE CUE oeeceetevereus 94,388,179 103 Industrial Life (Canada) ..... 604,539,522 150 Co 
104 Protective Life (Ala.) ........ 92,224,213 104 Volunteer State (Tenn.) ...... 581,812,712 160 Fa 
105 Beneficial Life (Utah) ........ 90,826,206 105 Berkshire Life (Mass.) ....... 572,990,596 
106 Republic National (Texas) .. 90,746,931 106 Sun Life of Maryland ........ 541,417,141 6; Oc 
107 Western Life (Mont.) ........ 89,818,556 107 Columbian National (Mass.) .. 540,782,950 62 Gr 
108 Western Mutual ............. 89,413,924 108 Central Life (Iowa) .......... 539,133,156 163 He 
OOP: Se Tie Cee coca cc dss 89,097,877 109 Bankers National (N. J.) ..... 530,778,458 164 Fa 
110 Monarch Life (Mass.) ....... 87,856,342 110 Shenandoah Life (Va.) ...... 526,199,642 ies Pa 
ote. Re Se Te pe ee 85,236,247 111 Standard Insurance (Ore.) ... 516,061,622 . . 
112 Colonial Life (N. J.) ........ 82,399,159 112 Columbus Mutual (Ohio) .... 500,094,754 168 W 
113 Standard Insurance (Ore.) .... 76,197,616 113 Colonial Life (N. tS aes ies 494,832,764 169 Se 
134 Aatee Tile (PS.) 2. on kcs cass 74,091,051 114 Momarch Life (Mass.) ....... 494 430,196 170 Se 
115 Security Life & Trust (N.C.) . 73,922,071 115 Excelsior Life (Canada) ...... 493,028,216 
116 Bankers National (N. J.) ..... 73,416,031 116 Security Mutual (N. Y.) .... 490,966,899 171. Re 
117 Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund .. 72,878,954 117 American General (Texas) .... 490,743,201 172 U 
18 Deham Lite (N.C) 3... 2c. 71,583,917 118 Lutheran Mutual (Iowa) ..... 489 386, 157 173 E 
119 Volunteer State Life .......... 71,394,873 119 Interstate Life & Accident .... 479,950,597 174 E 
120 New York Savings Bank ...... 70,412,606 120 Equitable Life (D. C.) ....... 467,196,680 75 
igi Belmore Lille occas cee: 68,759,261 121 Guarantee Mutual (Ill.) ...... 464,160,378 . . 
122 Lamar Life (Miss.) .......... 68,627,324 122 Continental American (Del.) .. 452,628,213 fiz 1 
123 Monarch Life (Canada) ...... 67,507,064 123 Atlantic Life (Va.) .......... 452,082,750 fi79 A 
124 Industrial Life (Canada) ...... 65,129,934 124 Ohio State Life .............. 435,817,499 ig0 S 
125 American General (Texas) ... 63,715,866 125 Beneficial Life (Utah) ....... 430,179,215 
126 American Mutual (Iowa) ..... 63,690,906 126 Philadelphia Life ............ 427,665,809 fig, 
127 Boston Mutual Life .......... 63,404,687 127 Fidelity Union (Texas) ...... 420,295,468 }ig> 
128 Reserve Life (Texas) ........ 62,536,060 128 Western Life (Mont.) ........ 416,203,754 fies 7 
129 National Reserve (Kan.) ..... 62,493,553 129 Boston Mutual .............. 415,989,501 fie, 
130 Old Line Life (Wis.) ........ 62,014,390 130 Indianapolis Life ............ 410,938,426 fies ¢ 
131 North Carolina Mutual ....... 61,104,149 131 Pacific National (Utah) ...... 400,603,429 ns ; 
132 Independent Life & Acc.( Fla.) 60,315,477 132 Federal Life & Casualty ...... 397,778,257 Tiga ) 
133 Philadelphia Life ............ 57,126,078 133 National Old Line (Ark.) .... 390,512,063 Jiggy 
134 Amicable Life (Texas) ....... 55,794,297 134 Baltimore Life (Md.) ........ 389,692,902 fion 1 
135 National Guardian (Wis.) .... 54,669,520 135 Southern Farm Bureau ( Miss.) 378,243,036 
136 Security Benefit (Kan.) ...... 54,479,119 136 Midland Mutual ............. 373,770,320 fig, 1 
137. North Amer. Reassur. (N. Y.) 53,239,972 137 Teachers Ins. & Annuity ...... 369,863,143 Hig? 1 
138 Interstate Life & Acc. (Tenn.) 52,071,528 138 Farm Bureau Life (Iowa) (c). 368,279,170 fig3 
139 Shenandoah Life (Va.) ...... 52,026,625 139 Bankers Security (D.C.) ..... 364,611,500 fig4 : 
140 National Life Assur. (Canada) 49,170,248 140 New York Savings Bank ...... 358,357,427 195 ] 

ee 
141 Atlanta Life (Ga.) .......... 48,565,729 141 Durham Life (N.C.) ........ 358,070,375 i. ( 
142 North American Life (Ill.) .... 47,546,797 142 Central Standard (Ill.) ...... 357,405,424 fiog 
143 Security Life & Acc. (Colo.) .. 47,277,202 143 United Life & Accident ....... 354,056,188 figq : 
144 Fidelity Union Life (Texas) ... 46,639,580 144 Monarch Life (Canada) ...... 353,913,785 200 
145 Federal Life (Ill.) ........... 46,122,278 145 Security Benefit (Kan.) ...... 351,936,550 
146 Farmers & Bankers (Kan.) .... 45,586,895 146 United Services (D. C.) ...... 347,684,361 
147 Carolina Life (S.C.) ......... 45,425,406 147 Michigan Life ............... 339,781,339 | {@) 2 
148 Provident Life (N. D.) ....... 45,041,859 148 Carolina Life (S. C.) ........ 336,484,269 é 
149 Farmers & Traders (N. Y.) ... 44,388,134 149 Constitution Life (Ill.) ....... 334,922,517 (>) = 
150 North American Accident (IIl.) 43,866,762 150 Northern Life (Wash.) ...... 331,514,894 ‘ : 
c 

151 Northern Life (Canada) ...... 43,494,095 151 State Capital Life (N.C.) .... 331,444,506 
152 La Sauvegarde Life (Canada) . 43,489,088 152 National Life Assur. (Canada) 328,786,807 
153 Union National (Neb.) ...... 42,579,208 153 Capitol Life (Colo.) ......... 324,215,462 
154 Capitol Life (Colo.) .......... 42,446,780 154 North American Life (Ill.)..... 318,180,889 
155 Victory Life (Kan.) .......... 41,631,873 155 Benefit Assn. Railway Empl... 312,660,113 
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926,508 
139,522 
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33,156 
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Admitted Assets 


United Fidelity Life (Texas) .. 
Peninsular Life (Fla.) ........ 
United Life & Accident (N. H.) 
Continental Life (Canada) .... 
Farmers New World (Wash.) . 


Occidental of N.C. ........... 
Great National (Texas) ...... 
Home Security Life (N.C.) ... 
Farm Bureau Life (lowa) (c). 
Patriot Life (N. Y.) 
Peoples-Home Life (Ind.) (d). 
Montreal Life (Canada) 
Wisconsin National .......... 
Soverign Life (Canada) 
Security Mutual (Neb.) 


eee eee 


Reliable Life (Mo.) .......... 
Union Labor Life (N. Y.) .... 
Equitable Life (Canada ) 
Empire Life (Canada) ........ 
Hoosier Farm Bureau ( Minn.) 
North American Life & Casualty 
Pacific National (Utah) 
Lafayette Life (Ind.) ........ 
American Life & Accident (Ky.) 
Southern Life & Health (Ala.) . 


National Old Line (Ark.) .... 
United Services (D. C.) ...... 
Lincoln Liberty (Neb.) (e) ... 
Standard Life (Ind.) ........ 
Coastal States (Ga.) (f) 
Loyal Protective Life 
Alliance Mutual 
National Travelers (lowa) .... 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life 
Beneficial Standard (Calif.) ... 


World Insurance (Neb.) ..... 
Workmen Acc. & Life (Neb.) 
mmesok are i( Okla.) is cc seed case 
Sam Houston Life (Texas) ... 
aE EG OS ae ee 
Southern Farm Bureau ( Miss.) 
Cuna Mutual ( Wis.) 
Gavahier Life (Md.). .... 5... 
Tennessee Life (Texas) 
Pioneer Mutual (N. D.) 


eee eee 


ee eeee 


1, 1959. 


41,543,384 
41,304,141 
40,836,469 
40,149,194 
40,148,459 


39,152,175 
38,919,366 
38,741,370 
38,400,302 
38,179,184 
37,740,215 
37,513,962 
36,490,486 
36,339,872 
35,722,235 


35,588,429 
34,821,152 
34,788,696 
34,771,360 
34,432,271 
34,394,782 
33,856,473 
33,345,072 
33,023,565 
32,810,464 


32,406,184 
32,272,884 
31,032,770 
30,360,049 
30,312,081 
30,069, 107 
29,530,073 
29,275,086 
28,279,164 
27 909,234 


27 855,393 
27 837,701 
26,714,604 
26,649,624 
26,265,339 
25,541,039 
25,413,648 
25,161,657 
24,523,475 
24,455,328 


) Includes Union. National Life, Oklahoma, merged March 


—e Mount Vernon Life. Name changed February 1, 
8. 


Formerly Iowa Life. Name changed in August, 1958. 


July, 1959 


Insurance in Force 


Piome ite (Pa.) ......55.... 
Coastal States Life (Ga. (f) .. 
Federal Life (IIl.) 
Atlee Tle (Obi) ..6......- 


American Mutual (lowa) 


Amicable Life (Texas) 
Reliable Life (Mo.) .......... 
Northern Life (Canada) ...... 
Home Security Life (N.C.) ... 
Siste: Dave ie.) Vs ke se ace 
North American (IIl.) 

World Insurance ( Neb.) 
Occidental Life (N. C.) 
Standard Life (Miss. ) 

North Carolina Mutual 


ee 


Quaker City ( Pa.) 
Pyramid Life (N. C.) 
Lamar Life (Miss.) .......... 
Empire Life (Canada) 
Admance Mttial 2.00.66... se 
Peninsular Life (Fla.) ........ 
National Guardian (Wis.) .... 
Southern Life & Health ...... 
American Bankers (Fla. ) 

National Reserve ( Kan.) 


Farmers New World ( Wash.) 
Mutual Service (Minn.) ...... 
Standard Life & Accident .... 
Pueeee Gee Ais; E-) 6... 0s 
Midwestern United (Ind.) .... 
All American Assur. (La.) .... 
Southern Life of Georgia ...... 
Lincoln Income Life (Ky.) .... 
Midland National (S. D.) .... 
Home State Life (Okla.) .... 


Montreal Life (Canada) 
Cea bine Late (Wis). ........ 
Security Mutual ( Neb.) 
American Life (Ala.) ........ 
La Sauvegarde Life (Canada) . 
Lafayette Life (Ind.) ........ 
Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.) 

Great American Reserve (Tex. ) 
Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund .. 
Provident Life (N. D.) 


“+9 


306,162,841 
304,191,373 
302,352,472 
291,031,468 
289,128,217 


287,211,267 
286,670,274 
278,072,595 
275,504,558 
264,743,745 
264,340,422 
258,026,706 
255,195,748 
255,003,040 
254,826,619 


253,666,917 
251,703,949 
251,308,899 
246,018,984 
245,994,215 
244,448,470 
241,372,947 
239,712,556 
238,025,543 
237,579,958 


229,101,084 
228,123,748 
227 557,936 
226,700,955 
222,004,266 
218,264,728 
216,589,486 
216,139,795 
215,428,404 
214,633,822 


214,427,396 
214,281,795 
212,155,237 
211,215,232 
210,034;726 
208,029,532 
203,099,931 
202,496,439 
200,740,150 
198,306,631 


(d) Formerly Peoples Life. Name changed September 2, 1958. 
(e) — Consolidated American, Texas; merged July 30, 
1958. 


(f) Includes Preferred Life, Delaware; merged April 1, 1959 


and Haven Insurance Company, 
1958. 


Florida, reinsured June, 
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D. E. LOMMEN, C.L.U. 
Educational Director 
Lutheran Brotherhood Life Ins. Co. 


N SEPTEMBER of 1955, our com- 
| inte started a Home Office 
Training School for new salesmen. 
Previous to getting this school or- 
ganized, we made visits to the 
Woodmen Of The World in Omaha 
and also to the Aid Association in 
Appleton. They were very coopera- 
tive in showing us how they operate 
their schools and of course we bor- 
rowed ideas from them. 


General Agency System 


We operate on a general agency 
system and, of course, under a gen- 
eral agency system, it is primarily 
the general agent’s responsibility to 
train his men. In setting up the 
Home Office Training School, we 
did not want to replace this training 
but rather to supplement it. 

We limit our attendance at these 
schools to full-time salesmen. We 
feel that a fraternal society will make 
the best progress with full-time men 
and we also believe that the fraternal 
insurance salesman will gain respect 
only as the full-time salesman be- 
comes educated and able to do a 
real professional job of selling. 

One of the mistakes we made in 
inaugurating the school was that we 
did not have rigid enough require- 
ments for attendance. We allowed 
some men to attend who really were 
not qualified. The cost of the school 
is borne by the general agent and 
the Home Office. The average cost 


18 


per man attending the school is in 
the neighborhood of $125. Before 
an agent is eligible to attend this 
training session, the following re- 
quirements must be met: 1. He must 
have completed nine lessons of the 
FIC Basic Course. 2. The agent 
must have had at least two months 
of production averaging $25,000 a 
month. (Primarily the responsibil- 
ity of the general agent.) 3. The 
agent must be full time with our 
company. 4. The agent must have 
learned one of our sales talks. 5. 
The agent must have his work file 
set up. 

We have application blanks for 
the school and the agent and general 
agent must both sign the application 
blank. Our school runs for five and 
one-half days . . . starts on Mon- 
day morning and runs until noon on 
Saturday. On Saturday morning we 
administer the Basic FIC test. By 
having this test on Saturday, it adds 
a pressure to the salesmen and we 
have very little difficulty keeping 
their attention in covering the cur- 
riculum we have set up. 


Summary Given 


Each morning we have a ten min- 
ute review of the preceding day’s 
work. This is similar to the “Pur- 
due Pete” which is used at Purdue. 
The curriculum includes the follow- 
ing topics: Prospecting, Record 
Keeping, Work Habits, Basic In- 
surance Contracts, Medical and 
Non-medical Underwriting, Inspec- 
tion Reports, The Lutheran Broth- 
erhood Life Insurance Contracts, 


training 


Non-forfeiture Values, Settlement 
Options, Beneficiary Designations, 
Policy Changes, Death Claims, So- 
cial Security, The Dividend Manual, 
Simple Programming, Application 





W 
home office " 


WI 


21 Colk 


Blanks, Ethics, Annuities, Nationalf@eW S@! 


Service Life Insurance, Taxes, 
Sales Ideas, The Salesman’s Pay 
Check, and What Our Company 
Expects From The Salesmen. We 


sales p: 


you. In 


have individuals from different de-\comple 


partments assist with the lectures. 


This amounts to about two hours a und 1 
day. tion pr 
Host to Students JOH! 


Each noon, a different department 
of the Home Office is a host to the 
visiting students. The salesman is 
given an opportunity to demonstrate 
his sales talk to the class. Each day 
the class takes forty-five minutes 
to visit a different department of the 
Home Office. Evening assignments 
are made so the students are kept 
out of mischief and we are led to 
believe that much good results from 
the bull sessions which are held in 
the hotel in the evening. 

We take one evening off, usually f 
Thursday, and the Agency Depart- 
ment entertains the class at dinner. § 
The class then is taken to a show or 
to some local event for the remainder 
of the evening. 

About 25% of the men who at 
tended our school in 1956 have 
dropped out of the business. Of the 
remaining salesmen, the average 
production in 1957 was $398,000. 
At our President’s Conference in 

(Continued on page 72) 
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WE CAN’T CLAIM ALL 
. [HE CREDIT, BUT.... 


OVER $1 BILLION INSURANCE SOLD 
WITH COLBURN PRODUCED M-P* FILMS 






MOTION PICTURES 
SLIDE FILMS 


ttlement 
mations, 
ms, So- 
Manuali21 Colburn produced Motivation-Presentation films for the insurance industry are aiding insurance salesmen to 


lication 
Niationalf@ew sales records. If you are considering mechanical sales aids in either sound-slide film or motion picture for your 





Pig sales program, we would welcome the opportunity of discussing our Motivation-Presentation film service with 
4 


ompanyfyou. In addition to providing you with a wealth of experience directly in the insurance field, we also provide a 
en. We 
rent de-jcomplete package service. Included are creative script development and writing; production of both picture and 


lecture : Teng . , : k : , 
ORES) te under imaginative directors in our own studios, plus portable projector units. All at an integrated produc- 


tion price that can mean important savings to you. Why not drop us a line today for complete information? 


JOHN COLBURN ASSOCIATES, INC. 1122 CENTRAL AVE., WILMETTE, ILL. * Alpine 1-8520 * Chicago: BRoadway 3-2310 
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DANIEL P. CAVANAUGH 
Assistant General Counsel, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company 





The views expressed in this article 
are the personal ones of the author. 
They touch upon some matters as to 
which the policy of his company has 
either not been determined or may 
be opposed. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
PAY PLANS 








Mo: THAN HALF a century has 


passed since the Armstrong 
Committee and its contemporary 
the Committee of Fifteen, drafted 
recommendations for regulating the 
life insurance industry. The major 
part of their program of course 
dealt with the companies as insurers, 
and that part, I think all will agree, 
has on the whole stood the test of 
time and experience. 

By this same test, however, other 
parts of their program, which dealt 
with the companies as employers, 
have not fared so well. Included 
here were restrictions on the grant- 
ing of pensions and on the use 
of certain other compensation 
plans, such as bonuses and deferred 
pay agreements—plans which were 
probably frowned upon for life in- 
surance companies in those days 
because they were practically un- 
heard of in other business and in- 
dustry at that time.? 

Remnants of these horse and 
buggy day restrictions are still a 





1See Washington-Rothschild, ‘‘Compensating 
the Corporate Executive,” (1951) pp. 4-9. 
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part of the statutes in a few states 
—left there, one suspects, without 
awareness of their original back- 
ground and purpose and without 
concern about their current harm- 
ful effects. Accordingly, it is the 
object of this paper to focus atten- 
tion on the remains of these old 
statutes and to suggest why, hav- 
ing ceased to serve the purpose for 
which they were enacted, they 
should be repealed. 


The Legislative Record 


The bill drafted by the Committee 
of Fifteen to regulate the salaries 
of officers of life insurance com- 
panies differed substantially from 
the one proposed by the Armstrong 
Committee. No state adopted in to 
the bill of either Committee and no 
two states enacted identical statutes. 
Obviously, there was no accord even 
among the sponsors of this legisla- 
tive innovation of a former genera- 
tion. 

Nearly two-thirds of the states 
completely rejected the idea of in- 
terfering with the reasonable dis- 
cretion of company management in 
the matter of compensation plans 
for their officers and employees. 
These states refused to accept any 
part of either Committee bill, al- 
though many of them adopted other 
recommendations of the Committees. 
Even among the states that par- 
ticipated in the experiment deflec- 


tions soon appeared. Seven of the 
original states repealed all of the 
restrictive legislation, presumably 
after a fair test. The seven states 
are Arizona, Colorado, Missouri, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Washington. 

One of the remaining states, 
Oregon, has not changed its statute 
at all since it was enacted nearly 
fifty years ago. Consequently, in 
that state salaried officers or em- 
ployees of domestic life insurance 
companies cannot even be paid pen- 
sions on retirement, if the pensions 
are to extend over a longer period 
than five years!* In the laws of the 
other ten states which still retain 
some residue of the original statutes 
there are “pay” restrictions which 
seem equally strange in the present- 
day business world. 


Segregation Statute 


Believe it or not, it is unlawful 
in New York today for a salaried 
officer of a domestic life insurance 
company to share in any bonus or 
incentive compensation plan of his 
company.® This is true even though 


2 Sec. 738.200 Ore. Rev. Stat.; Ex. B, p. 14. 
The ae Insurance Department has no record 
of any domestic company asking for repeal or 
modification of the statute. 


3 “No officer, director or trustee who is paid 
a salary for his services shall receive any other 
compensation, bonus or emolument from such 
company directly or indirectly * * *.”’ Laws 
1958, Ch. 595; Ex. B, p. 12 
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his salary plus the bonus or incentive 
pay is entirely reasonable for the 
services he performs! Under this 
New York statute there is no ceiling 
on the amount of salary that can 
be paid to an officer; and if he re- 
ceives no salary, there is no ceiling 
on the amount of incentive pay he 
can receive. But he can’t have both. 
Apparently what we have here is a 
type of segregation statute. That is 
to say, it recognizes equal status for 
salary and bonus, but just does not 
permit them to mix. 


Have Similar Bans 


Six other states have similar bans 
on bonus and incentive pay plans. 
However, in these states the ban 
applies only to executives whose 
salaries exceed a stated amount. 
Presumably the stated amount rep- 
resents someone’s idea of reasonable 
executive pay at the time these 
statutes were enacted. The amount 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Tennessee is $100 a month; in 
North Dakota it is $150 a month, 
and in Nebraska and, Illinois it is 
$200 a month. Such salaries hardly 
meet the minimum pay requirements 
under the Federal Wage-Hour Law 
for individuals in even the lowest 
brackets of the company’s pay scale. 

Then there is a provision in the 
Statutes of eight states—Illinois, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Ten- 


For July, 1959 























nessee and New  Jersey—which 
seems to be based at least in part 
on the idea that life insurance execu- 
tives need protection against post- 
ponement of their pay.* In these 
states, if the executive accepts the 
the company’s I.0.U. instead of 
cash, it must be for only a limited 
périod because the executive’s com- 
pensation for services to date must 
be paid in full within a stated period 
of time after he has agreed to per- 
form the services. This period 
varies in the different states from 
one to five years. New York has a 
similar statute, although it was 
recently amended to permit pay- 
ment of not more than one-eighth of 
the executive’s compensation to be 
postponed. The balance must be 
paid in full within one year.® 

So, in these nine states we have a 
situation where the total compensa- 
tion agreed upon for the executive’s 
services to date may be entirely rea- 
sonable for the services he has 
rendered, and he may freely choose 
to receive only a part of such com- 
pensation currently and to have the 
remainder postponed for payment at 
a later date—but the state says “‘No, 
you can’t do that. You must take 


4“‘No domestic life company shall make any 
agreement with any of its officers, trustees or 
salaried employees whereby it agrees that for 
any services rendered or to be rendered he shall 
receive any salary, compensation or emolument, 
directly or indirectly, that will extend beyond 
a period of ———years from the date of such 
agreement * * *,” 


5 Laws 1958, Ch. 595; Ex. B, p. 12. 





the cash and let the credit go.” 
Never have we seen such serious 
acceptance of the ancient advice. 

These and other legal oddities that 
will be found while browsing 
through the old statutes seem to be 
due at least in part to the irritating 
and confusing legislative practice of 
amending statutes by attaching pro- 
visos or exceptions to them. Some- 
times such appendages change the 
basic idea behind the original statute 
to such an extent that the original 
statute ought to be repealed rather 
than left on the books distorted by 
the amendments. There is reason 
to believe that we are dealing with a 
case in point. 


Chief Purpose Originally - 


Here, if we can judge from the 
Armstrong Committee Report, the 
original fundamental purpose was to 
prohibit the granting of pensions to 
certain classes of individuals, and 
not to interfere otherwise with the 
discretion of life insurance manage- 
ment in fixing the amount and form 
of compensation of officers and em- 
ployees. The provisions in the 
original bills restricting bonuses and 
deferred pay agreements were 
merely intended to implement this 
basic idea of prohibiting pensions. 
There is no evidence in the record 
that these provisions were designed 
to stand alone if the prohibition 

(Continued on the next page) 
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YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 


Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities... You'll receive 
the sales material, plans, 
commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 


Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write F. D. 
GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies. Dept. B-7 


es: IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 


INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
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Pay Plans—Continued 


against pensions should ever be re- 
moved. The only reference in the re- 
port of either Committee to the pro- 
posed pay restriction legislation is 
the one in the Armstrong Committee 
Report, Page 403, where it is stated : 
“The Committee deems it inad- 
visable to recommend that the 
Legislature attempt to prescribe the 
expenditures of insurance corpora- 
tions. The Legislature cannot un- 
dertake the management of the 
business. In seeking to secure 
economical administration it should 
not overstep the line which divides 
suitable State supervision from an 
utterly impracticable effort to pre- 
scribe details. The Legislature 
should aim to permit freedom of 
management subject to general regu- 
lations and complete publicity. 


“For example, it is deemed unwise 
to limit salaries by statute, but it 
should be provided that all salaries 
of officers and the compensation of 
any other person receiving over a 
certain amount, say $5,000 in any 
year, should be fixed by the Board 
of Directors and not by any com- 
mittee thereof, or by any executive 
officer, and should be reported in 
the annual statement to the Super- 
intendent of Insurance. 


“And, as already indicated, pro- 
vision should be made for the au- 
thorization of all expenditures and 
for proper vouchers in all cases. 
Vouchers for legal or other services 
should set forth the services ren- 
dered. Pensions to officers, directors 
and the members of their families 
should be prohibited.” 


In accord with this recommenda- 
tion, the bill drafted by the Arm- 
strong Committee provided that “no 
such corporation shall grant any 
pension to any officer, director or 
trustee thereof or to any member of 
his family after his death.” 


Now we can well imagine that the 
eminent counsel for the Committee, 
Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, realized 
that if the statute were to merely 
prohibit the granting of pensions, 
some astute life insurance lawyer 
might argue that the word “grant” 
connotes a gift or gratuitous allow- 
ance, and therefore that a statute 
merely prohibiting the granting of 


pensions would not prohibit a con- 
tract for the payment of pensions if 
made.in consideration of current or 
past services rendered. 


To forestall such an argument, the 
bill of the Armstrong Committee 
as well as the one recommended by 
the Committee of Fifteen also pro- 
vided that such corporation shall not 
make any agreement with any of its 
officers, trustees or salaried em- 
ployees whereby it agrees that for 
any service rendered or to be ren- 
dered he shall receive any salary, 
compensation or emolument that will 
extend beyond a period of twelve 
months from the date of such agree- 
ment. There is nothing in the re- 
port of either Committee to suggest 
that this provision was intended to 
limit tenure of office. If that was the 
intention, it could hardly have been 
expressed less precisely. Rather it 
seems that this provision was de- 
signed to make it clear that an agree- 
ment, whether in consideration of 
past, current or future services, to 
make payments to the individual ex- 
tending beyond the period of twelve 
months from the date of the agree- 
ment, would be deemed tantamount 
to a pension, and would therefore be 
prohibited as part of the major pur- 
pose of prohibiting pensions. 


If there is merit in this point of 
view, it follows that when a state 
decided that pensions to officers and 
employees should be allowed, there 
was no longer any reason to retain 
in its statute the provision against 
deferred or long-term payments for 
employment. 


Bonuses 


The Armstrong Committee bill 
contained no reference to bonuses, 
but the Committee of Fifteen bill 
did. It originated the provision still 
found in some of the states that: 
“No officer, director or trustee who 
is paid a salary for his services of 
more than a month shall re- 
ceive any other compensation of 
emolument.” 

There is nothing in either Commit- 
tee report to explain how this clause 
came about. Accordingly, we assume 
it, too, was intended to strengthen 
the provision against the granting 
of pensions. Probably the Commit- 
tee concluded that if it was propet 
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to deny to the insurance company 
the power to grant a pension to an 
officer on his retirement or to his 
family upon his death (a pension 
being a payment regularly made to 
any person) it was logical to pro- 
hibit the company from circumvent- 
ing the statute by granting a lump 
sum bonus which might be worth 
as much as a pension. 

In any event, the provision re- 
garding bonuses, like the one regard- 
ing deferred pay agreements, made 
some sense when included as part 
of a statute prohibiting the payment 
of pensions. But when a state, as a 
matter of public policy, has decided 
that pensions, which are a form of 
bonus, and are also a form of de- 
ferred pay, should be allowed © then 
it is difficult to find any reason for 
continuing to prohibit all other 
bonuses and all other deferred or 
extended pay agreements, without 
even attempting to distinguish be- 
tween those which are and those 
which are not sound and reasonable 
compensation arrangements for life 
insurance companies. 


Why the Present Objections 


Surely this is not the first time 
that these archaic statutes have come 
to the attention of life insurance law- 
yers and their associates in the life 
insurance business. Why, then, have 
we remained silent so long? Why 
haven’t we done something about it ? 
The fact is that until John A. 
Lloyd’s presidential address to the 
American Life Convention, we sel- 
dom, if ever, even talked about this 
matter even among ourselves, to say 
nothing of talking with commis- 
sioners and legislators about having 
these statutes amended or repealed. 
Since we did not see fit to speak for 
ourselves, we could hardly blame 
others for assuming we had nothing 
to say. 

And probably such an assumption 
was not far from the truth—that 

(Continued on page 46) 


6 See, for example, the seven amendments to 
the Massachusetts statute which demonstrate an 
interesting evolution in pension designs; the one 
amendment in Michigan which puts a $5,000 
Per year ceiling on pensions, and the two amend- 
ments in Tennessee which, among other limita- 
tions, require that all pension plans be on a 
contributory basis. One wonders whether statu- 
tory regulation of the details of pension plans, 
Such as these, are any longer necessary in view 
of the fact that today a pension plan, to be 
of real value to the employees, must meet the 
Tequirements of Section 401 of the Federal 
Internal Revenue Code. 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 90 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 
to supplement a company’s 
program for issuing 

any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


=S 


CONNECTICUT 
GENERAL 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 


LIFE. ..ACCIDENT...HEALTH...GROUP INSURANCE 
PENSION PLANG =o oi655. 1 BRS. ESTABLISHED 1865 














More Than Lip J , 


Service! 





THIS “STAR OF THE NORTH” insignia 
marks a company with a friendly family 
attitude of mutual helpfulness . . . a com- 
pany which gives more than lip service to a 
formula that works! 

THIS FORMULA for successful life in- 
surance selling is based upon (1) The right 
combination of organized sales methods, 
(2) Tested and proven presentations aimed 
at selling life insurance to fit specific needs, 
(3) Dramatic, convincing visual sales aids 
that really work, (4) And, above all, shirt 
sleeve down-to-earth help from Home Office 


STAR OF 
THE NORTH 





men who spend thei 
with the Field, befor 
demonstrating how thet 
results. 


IN ADDITION, our Advanced Under# 
writing Division recently has applied these 
same principles to the unlimited frontiers of 
Programming; Pension and Profit-Sharing 
Plans; Estate Planning; Wills and Tietes 
Taxes; and, in a unique way, Business 
Insurance. 


TOP THIS OFF with a better paying in- 
centive contract, incorporating an unusual 
combination of persistency fees, and you 
have the reasons why the “Star of the 
North” is the guiding light to many a 
successful agent who has found himself 
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CHARLES ANCHELL 
New York Life Insurance Company 


New York City 


AM THE SECOND member of a 
Bs rccin family of life in- 
surance salesmen. My father was an 
agent, and my son is an agent, so 
I hope that you will pardon me if 
I use some personal examples to 
illustrate my opinions. But, let me 
assure you, that fact does not mean 
that I think I can give an easy or a 
whole-hearted, unqualified “yes” to 
the question before our panel today. 













Father Opposed 


My own father actively opposed 
my entry into the life insurance busi- 
ness. And, during my own son’s 
childhood, when people asked me if 
I wanted him to go into life insur- 
ance, I had to answer, like Franklin 
Roosevelt, that that was “a very iffy 
question.” 

To this day I don’t think the ques- 
tion is an easy one. Probably the 
most sensible answer for me is to 
say, “yes, but—” or “it depends.” 
For the answer depends on a very 
great many things. 

| do think that times have changed 
since my father’s day. Some of the 
objections he raised against my en- 
tering the business are not now im- 
f Portant ones. Many of them no 
longer exist at all. 

it is a natural feeling for most 
fathers to want their sons to enter 
#20 occupation that is important— 
B that has a high standing in the com- 
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munity, and carries the respect of 
other men. I know that although my 
father was a successful agent, and in 
spite of the fact that he believed I 
could also be successful, he neverthe- 
less resented the fact that in his day 
almost anyone could call himself an 
insurance agent with very few qual- 
ifications for the job. 


In those days—in the ’20’s—life 
insurance had a widespread reputa- 
tion as the job a man went into when 
he had tried everything else and 
failed. There were no state exami- 
nations required. There was a great 
lack of education and training for 
the agent, either from his company 
or from schools and colleges. My 
father, although he was a good agent, 
really didn’t believe that he had any 
professional standing. 


It was common for a defeated or 
retiring politician, for instance, to 
connect himself as an agent with 
one company or another for a few 
days. Then his cronies and political 
debtors would give him a testimonial 
dinner. At the dinner everyone 
would sign up for a certain amount 
of life insurance as a way of provid- 
ing a gift for the guest of honor. 
Practices like that degraded the seri- 
ous insurance man, and the job 
turnover was tremendous. 


"Go Out and Sell’ 


After my father died in 1928 I 
turned to life insurance, myself. I 
was given a rate book, some applica- 
tions, and told to go out and sell. I 





Should My Son 


Enter the Insurance 


Business 





began to realize why my father had 
tried to discourage me from follow- 
ing his footsteps. 

We know that today such condi- 
tions no longer exist. We know that 
life insurance selling has truly be- 
come a profession, one which 
demands constant study and the 
mastery of a large body of knowl- 
edge, particularly in matters of hu- 
man needs, of finance and taxes. We 
know that it is no longer possible for 
“everybody” to become a life insur- 
ance agent. Most companies today 
are not willing to put up with the 
half-hearted failure who can sell only 
to his relatives or to those who feel 
they owe him support. 


Sales Aids 


Today’s young man has to work 
harder to get to be an agent. As an 
agent he enjoys the respect of his 
neighbors and his community. Not 
too many years ago he had only his 
rate book to help him feel his way. 
Today the average insurance sales- 
man starts out with his rate book 
and about one hundred pounds of 
sales aid equipment. He knows that 
he has a greater chance of success 
than his father had, if only because 
his company is more selective than 
it was in his father’s day, and con- 
sequently he can take confidence 
from the fact that his company be- 
lieves that he can succeed. In the 
old days when people bought from 
an agent they often felt they were 
doing him a favor. Today, however, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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the agent sells because he knows he 
is doing his clients a favor. 

In this improved atmosphere, 
then, why should I hesitate at all 
in recommending this business to 
my son? 


Few Reservations 


For one reason, because there are 
still some serious problems facing the 
agent in our industry, some of them 
as old as selling, and other problems 
just beginning to show themselves 
above the horizon. For a second 
reason, there are many “ifs” about 
a boy’s personality, preferences and 
abilities that ought to be answered 
in a father’s mind before he recom- 
mends a step as serious as a choice 
of career. 

Let's look at the first problem 
first. I think it is appropriate at this 
time to mention a few difficulties 
that the insurance agent faces today, 
even though we all agree that he is 
better off now than he used to be. 
We all know that everything isn’t 
just “hunky-dory.” 


What about the company that has 
such a bad case of “volumitis” that 
it closes its eyes to practices that 
can only hurt the industry—and the 
reputation of its agents—in the long 
run? 

Differing commission rates from 
company to company might well con- 
fuse a young potential agent who 
does not yet have the maturity to 
take an educated “look around” be- 
fore he signs with a particular firm. 
Some companies provide very little 
for their agents in the way of fringe 
benefits, such as provision for retire- 
ment; some companies do not yet 
provide proper recognition of their 
agents, or respect for their prob- 
lems ; and there still is high turnover 
in our business. 

Perhaps even more important than 
such consideration, however, will be 
your assessment of your son’s capa- 
bilities and interests. Of course, if 
he is naturally retiring and shy, the 
fact that he will meet a great many 
people in his work will be a draw- 
back. If he is gregarious, this same 
fact about selling will seem to him 
to be an advantage. 
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TV, 


SURPRISE 
YOUR FAMILY 

WITH AN - 
ISLAND-COOL 
_ VACATION 


Youngsters love the sea, 
the sand and all 
the wonderful little 
things they discover 
beachcombing. Treat them 
to a week or weekend 


at Galveston Island’s 2 
famous Hotel Galvez. re <= 
Planned family activities Mis 


assure a grand time 
for all. For folder, write 

Megr., Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston Island, Texas. 


No charge for children in 
room with parents. Low, 
low rates will pleasantly 
surprise you. 


GALVE 


Fine Food, Swimming Pool 








The fact that selling will some- 
times reach into his social life might 
affect a young man’s decision to go 
into life insurance. If he is filled with 
horror at the idea of approaching a 
friend with an insurance contract, 
and if he cannot overcome that feel- 
ing, he will probably not make a 
very good agent. 


Independence Advantage 


The independent status .of the 
agent will be an advantage for a self- 
reliant young man of ambition who 
is willing and able to impose habits 
of discipline on himself. The young 
man who does his best work “on 
assignment” would probably floun- 
der about as an agent, and finally 
fail. If he can feel great satisfaction 
in doing something for someone else, 
and at the same time be glad that he 
himself is profiting from it, he seems 
born to be an agent. 

Some otherwise fine, dutiful sons 
reject the idea of going into their 
father’s successful occupation. Some 
because they feel they cannot com- 
pete adequately in the same field 
with him. Others simply because 
they feel they must express their 
own, independent spirit by going off 
in another direction. So the most 
important qualification of all is that 
a man’s son must want to be an 
insurance man. 


Must Have Spark 


And then, even if you feel he has 
the intelligence, the inclination, the 
ability and the education to become 
a good agent, I feel that you must 
be able to see in him that spark that 
all really successful agents have. 
Give it any name you please, but 
to me it is made up of personality, 
drive, belief in his product, and con- 
fidence in himself. Those qualities 
are the ones that add up to the spark 
which lights the fuse for success. 

Now in spite of all the “ifs” |'ve 
cited, I’m sure you know what your 
own answer was to the question be- 
fore the panel. I did want my son 
Bob to follow me in my choice of a 
career. 

When he was still very young and 
expressed a desire to go into life 
insurance, I knew that he had no 
idea of what it really entailed. He 
did think he liked my way of life, 
however. He wasn’t at the office, s0 
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he only saw me in action at the golf 
course or playing bridge or attend- 
ing insurance conventions. 

As he matured, however, I could 
see that he had the traits I consid- 
ered essential for a good life insur- 
ance man, I did not want to try to 
sell him the idea of going into the 
business, but as long as he consid- 
ered it on his own initiative I en- 
couraged him to keep thinking about 
it 

It was his own decision to sign 
a contract with my company in my 
office, rather than to go with an- 
other company on his own. After 
his graduation from the College of 
William and Mary as a_phychol- 
ogy major, his determination was 
strengthened. Once his Army serv- 
ice obligation was out of the way he 
returned as an active underwriter 
and is now in the process of study- 
ing for his CLU, and he is taking 
LUTC courses. 

The young, new agents have a 
more secure future in our business 
today. My own son believes that his 
company’s contract, which entitles 
him to a life income after twenty 
years, is a good one. He likes the 
idea of serving others while being 
well compensated for doing so. Most 
important, he is in his own business 
with practically no capital invest- 
ment. His best investment is time, 
which he is learning to control. 

Since I was named President of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City, my time has not 
been entirely devoted to serving my 
policy owners. So I am thankful that 
my son is in this wonderful business 
with me. Instead of father helping 
son, it is now just the reverse. I 
hope that situation continues in the 
years to come. I hope that many 
other agent fathers know the same 
pleasure I have known in seeing my 
son follow me into insurance selling. 


A. JACK NUSSBAUM 
Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


S HOULD I ADVISE my son to go into 
the life insurance business? I 
started my life insurance career De- 
cember 27, 1929. At that time the 
insurance in force amounted to one 
hundred and two billion dollars. 
Twenty years later, at the end of 
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Looking 
to the future 


Yes, that’s what we’re all looking 
toward — a future that is both a happy 
and a prosperous one. 


But let’s not fail to look at the 
PRESENT along with the FUTURE. 


We have one of the best general 
agent’s contracts in the industry, and 
presently have openings available in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Iowa. 


Why not check into your PRESENT 
and FUTURE at the same time? 
Write to L. J. Larson, president — 


National Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
142 East Gilman Street, Madison 3, Wis. 


Gat-see wc balers Gresieuercbanas 
HOME OFFICE - MADISON 





1949, the insurance in force had gone 
up to about two hundred and four- 
teen billion or a little more than 
double in twenty years. By the end of 
1959 we should have about five hun- 
dred and thirty billion in force. In 
other words, from 1929 to 1949, 
twenty years, we did a little better 
than double the amount of insurance 
in force. However, from 1949 to 1959 
we will have about two and one-half 
times the insurance in force in a ten 
year period. Therefore, if there ever 


was a time that I would advise any- 
one to come into the life insurance 
business, now would be the time. 


Growing Pains 


This does not mean that I am 
happy with everything that has 
transpired. Perhaps many of the 
things we are complaining about are 
the result of growing pains. Another 
reason for many of our problems 
might be we are becoming over-edu- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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cated. We sometimes forget that ba- 
sically we are salesmen, 

I bring my life insurance publica- 
tions home to read and my son says, 
“Dad, there seems to be an awful 
lot of ink used about two items. They 
are Volumitis and the Bank Loan 
and/or Minimum Deposit Plan. 
Who is to blame for this situation, 
and if I enter the life insurance busi- 
ness, will it affect my future ca- 
reer?” My reply might be: 

The easiest thing to do is to blame 
the companies for anything that goes 
wrong. There is no question but that 
the companies are to blame for many 
things, but we the agents—Yes—we 
the field forces are just about as 
much to blame. 

The word Volumitis is bandied 
around quite a bit. We have made it 
sound like a dirty word. What’s 
wrong with Volumitis? Not a thing! 
I wouldn’t want to be with a com- 
pany that is not aggressive, that is 
not seeking to improve its position 
in the industry. Yes, I want to be 
a part of the increasing volume. It 


is the dream of every agent to be a 
member of the MDRT. Isn't that 
Volumitis? There is nothing wrong 
with personal success, which makes 
for company success, 

Then, what do we mean when we 
talk about Volumitis? Various new 
types of contracts that are developed, 
which presumably will better fit the 
individual needs of the public we 
serve. We, the agents, are the life 
blood of an insurance company. If 
my Company brings out a contract 
which [ don’t like, I just don’t talk 
about it. I don’t show it and I don’t 
sell it. 

We are a dynamic force whose 
mission is to sell security and peace 
of mind to the public we serve. The 
companies do not tell us which con- 
tract to sell. We are supposed to 
be professional in our attitude and 
dealings with our clients. If we sell 
the wrong type of contract to an 
individual, it is our fault and we 
must shoulder the blame. Volume is 
vitally needed for our client’s sake 
and for our sake, and not for the 
sake of Volumitis. 

For just a few minutes I am going 
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picture ? 


Not a thing! When you stay at the 
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of vacation in it! 


relaxed and enjoy .. . 
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What’s wrong 


Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago, 


In the informal, “country-club” atmosphere of the Edgewater Beach, 
overlooking the breeze-swept shores of Lake Michigan, you can work 


Magnificent food in five famous restaurants. Summer Theatre * Outdoor 
pool and Cabana Club * Spacious air-conditioned meeting rooms * Ample 
in-hotel parking * Private motor coach service * Only 18 minutes from 


Bring the children too . . . There’s no charge for the “under 14’s” in your 


per person, per day (double occupancy). 





5300 North Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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her along on your next business trip. 


furnished, and rates start at just $9.00 


For small groups . . . to complete conven- 
tions—THE EDGEWATER BEACH has the finest 
facilities. Luncheons, banquets, spacious, air- 
conditioned meeting rooms . . . whatever 
your requirements—the Edgewater Beach will 
meet them best. 
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to give you my thinking about the 
Bank Loan Plan and the Minimum 
Deposit Plan—more dirty words, 
made dirty by some agents who 
abuse a privilege. I want to make 
it abundantly clear that I have sold 
Bank Loan Insurance for over 
twenty-one years. There is nothing 
wrong with any plan of life insur- 
ance if it is properly and cleanly sold. 
I have not found it necessary to can- 
cel out any existing life insurance or 
take reduced paid-up life insurance 
on existing contracts, in order to sell 
the Bank Loan Plan. 

I use the Bank Loan Plan in order 
to create interest—not the deductible 
kind. When I first started in the life 
insurance business, I used to sell 
what I called, “The Step Up Plan.” 
It was a plan of Term Insurance 
converting a portion of the Term 
every two years until the entire 
amount was on the permanent Or- 
dinary Life basis. I use the Bank 
Loan Plan the very same way. | 
use it as a method of getting my 
prospect to own as much permanent 
life insurance as he needs and make 
it possible for him to pay his pre- 
miums in a manner best suited to 
his ability to save money in any 
given year. Whether he is in the 
50% or more tax bracket or in the 
20% tax bracket, makes no differ- 
ence. The only criteria are that he 
have a need for life insurance and 
will eventually pay the full premium. 

We as salesmen continually tell 
people that the sooner you buy your 
life insurance, the less it will cost. 
I believe this to be true, and believ- 
ing this, I sell what I believe will do 
the best possible job for my client. 
I have repeatedly said in talks that 
I have given all over the country 
that the reason we need salesmen to 
sell life insurance is that people do 
not like to make decisions. We help 
them make up their minds to do 
what we know they should do, in 
their own best interests. If we sell 
too much Term Insurance or the 
improper type of Bank Loan Insur- 
ance, it is usually because we made 
the recommendation rather than be- 
cause the client asked for it. 


Legislation will not cure abuses 
in the sale of life insurance any nore 
than the 18th Amendment stopped 
the drinking of whiskey. 


(Continued on page 77) 
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Disability Income Insurance 


HOWARD Q. SKOWBO 


Monta Vista, California 


1 UPPOSE You got sick or hurt the 
G cther day—and your income sud- 
denly stopped. Could you see very 
far ahead? For a few weeks, yes. 
But suppose you were disabled for 
many months or years—or for life? 
What would be the effect on you? 
On your family? 

Well, let’s hope you'll never be 
in such a fix. But disability respects 
no one. You can’t be sure you won’t 
be struck down by a bad accident, 
a germ, a heart attack. 

One of our most serious eco- 
nomic perils is total disability by 
sickness or injury. And lost income 
is often its main cost. 

Now most of us need our regular 
earnings for normal living expenses, 
let alone extra medical bills. Lost 
income—due to a long-term sickness 
or injury—can spell financial disas- 
ter for a man and his family. 

Clearly the need is shown for a 
way to assure a man of continued 
income when he’s not able to work. 
That’s why we have disability in- 
come insurance. 


Mental Medicine 


Disability income insurance 
doesn’t cover as many people as hos- 
pital-surgical-medical plans. In fact, 
the latter have far exceeded it in 
size and popular appeal. But it pays 
dollars to disabled persons. And 
this “mental medicine” may do as 
much for their return to good health 
as the same amount of money paid 
by a hospital or medital plan. Nor 
do all disabilities need hospitaliza- 
tion. * And modern medicine—as 
good as it is—cannot replace lost in- 
come. 

One thing is plain. An insurance 
program is not complete if it doesn’t 
protect this most important human 
asset—personal earning power. 


For July, 1959 


When we talk about insuring per- 
sonal earning power, we're really 
talking about insuring the dollar 
value of a human life. And health 
insurance (while growing fast) has 
barely tapped the market in protect- 
ing human life values adequately. 

The human life value concept is 
elusive to most of us. Yet, it’s sim- 
ple and logical. We know that cer- 
tain financial needs (of persons, 
families, and businesses) are related 
to the dollar value of human lives. 
But what is the human life value? 
Let’s call it a man’s honest current 
earning power: earning power that 
comes from a human body—with a 
brain and experience, judgment, 
education, character, health, abili- 
ties, and ambition. 


In dollars, what is the human life 
value? Well, it’s today’s value of 
what a man will earn in the years 
ahead. Here’s an easy—not perfect 
—way to figure it. If a man is 
thirty-five years old, he’ll have—on 
an average—thirty years to work 
and earn. If he earns only $5,000 
a year, his life value pyramids to 
$150,000—his minimum worth. 

Man, not the wheel or the lever, 
is the most important part of our 
economy. This much is clear—the 
most valuable asset a man has is his 
ability to work and earn money. It 
is also the most easily destroyed. 

You work for a living. You face 
three hazards: death, old age, and 
disability. Each causes loss of earned 
income. 

Life insurance protects against the 
first two. It can assure a new source 
of income when a man dies or re- 
tires. Income insurance (Life and 
Health) protects against the third. 
It can replace part of a man’s cur- 
rent income if he’s laid up by sick- 
ness or injury. Health insurance 
also pays his “mending costs” by 
its hospital-surgical-medical plans. 

Health and life insurance are 
partners. They’re based on the dol- 


lar value of a human life. They pro- 
tect against lost current earning 
power caused by accident or sick- 
ness. 

And many are the families that 
needlessly endure lost income when 
a man dies too soon, or suffers a 
long total disability. Be it death or 
disability, each has its share of men- 
tal pain and lowered living stand- 
ards. Perhaps a child’s education 
lost. We ask why. The answer 
seems to be that the care shown for 
material things isn’t shown for hu- 
man values. We insure the car, the 
furniture, the house—but not the 
man. 


Scared Not To 


An agent in Pasadena once told 
me, “I’m not much for selling these 
disability benefits. But I’m scared 
to death not to! If I don’t, some 
friend of mine will end up sick or 
hurt—and without the right kind of 
insurance. I don’t want that on my 
conscience.” Let’s remember that. 

Disability can wipe out a man’s 
earning power. Disability income 
insurance can protect against his 
actual loss of income—but not all 
such loss—and so provide support 
for himself and his family. - 

Something else to think about is 
how disabilities can stretch out— 
not because of physical condition, 
but because the human brain can’t 
carry the load of financial misery. 
Disability income insurance takes 
away this factor. Dr. Solomon S. 
Huebner, the noted insurance educa- 
tor, puts it another way: 

“The primary function of health in- 
surance, if properly understood, is 
to remove from the mind of a 
healthy insured the worry and fear 
associated with the heavy and uncer- 
tain financial burden of a lengthy 
and indeterminate period of disabil- 
ity. Economically speaking, there 
(Continued on the next page) 
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can be no greater burden to the 
family business and to the voca- 
tional business. What is more es- 
sential to the success of a healthy 
person than a free mind, unshackled 
from worry and fear!” 

Let’s boil things down: The eco- 
nomic problem is loss of income— 
not what causes it. Disability in- 
come insurance assures the dollars 
that support all a man lives and 
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The Substandard Risk— 
Hidden Profit Opportunity? 


Many life companies seem to shy away from 
substandard risks. Yet these risks can prove profitable, 
if they can be safely covered. And they are most 

likely to become valuable “good will ambassadors” 
for the company that insures them. 


Because North American is in life reinsurance 

exclusively, we are constantly exposed to impaired risks 

in large numbers and wide degree. This fact has 

produced experience in substandard risk underwriting 
which can prove invaluable to the life company with a 
borderline case on its hands. North American’s position in 
evaluating substandard business is this strong— 

we will reinsure cases rated up to 500% on an automatic 
basis and cases rated up to 1000% on a facultative basis. 


Services of this caliber lead more and more 
life companies to reinsure with 


To find out more about our services, and 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ 


works for. This is income protec- 
tion. 

You’ve heard this one before: 
“Look, even if I do get sick or hurt 
I'll lose only a few days from work.” 
And mostly this is true; but it’s 
only part of the story. Our job is 
to show the greater hazard that can 
strike at any time. Some reliable 
figures could be used to show that 
accidents and sicknesses do happen 
and that disabilities can last a long 
time. 
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what they might accomplish for your com- “ae 
pany, just write for your free copy of our il hwy 
booklet, “Reinsurance Exclusively”. RTT ¥ 
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But a word of caution. Don't get 
too busied with such figures. Use 
them with care. Get your point 
across and go on. 

Here are some from the U. S. 
National Health Survey. They 
cover the year ending June 30, 
1958 : 

1. 3,369,699,000 days were lost by 
sickness or injury that made people 
stay home from work, stay in bed, 
or otherwise reduce normal activi- 
ties. For ages 25-64, men lost an 
average of 16.8 days; women, 22.9 
days. 

2. 2,326,500,000 days were lost by 
sickness or injury disabilities lasting 
more than three months. 

3. About 46,900,000 persons were 
injured enough to lose a day or 
more, or get medical attention; 
about 58% were men. 

4. About 41% of all injuries were 
at home; about 17% at work; about 
10% in motor vehicle accidents. 

The 1958 summary of the Na- 
tional Safety Council showed: 

1. Every hour, over 1,000 people 
are injured. 

2. Almost 1 person in 18 has a 
disabling injury in a year’s time. 

3. Auto accidents killed 37,000 peo- 
ple, and injured 1,350,000. 

4. About 44% of the disabling in- 
juries happened at home. 

As you can see, exposure is great. 
But how long do disabilities last? 
Let’s take a look at things in 1927, 
and in 1952. 

Remember, severe cases _ of 
lengthy total disability aren’t unu- 


sual. During a man’s working years 


the risk is high, and ranks with the 
death hazard covered by life insur- 
ance. 

In 1927, Edward W. Marshall 
summed up results with the “ninety 
days disability provision” when used 
in life insurance contracts : 

“Under the “ninety days disability 
provision” the likelihood of becom- 
ing disabled before age 60 and re- 
ceiving benefits for a longer of 
shorter period, is over three-fourths 
as great as the risk of dying beiore 
that age. 

The risk of becoming disabléd be- 
fore age 60 and continuing in that 
condition for at least 2 years is sev- 
eral times as great as the chance of 
death before age 60. 

In fact, the chance of becoming «is 
abled before age 60 and remaining 
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so for at least 10 years is nearly as 
great as the probability of death be- 
fore age 60 from such an important 
cause as heart disease.” 

More recently, Robert A. Brown, 
Jr., wrote on “The Role of Disabil- 
ity Income Insurance on the Busi- 
ness Continuation Plan.” He gave 
Benjamin J. Helphand’s findings 
from the Society of Actuaries “1952 
Report of Mortality and Morbidity 
Expense” : 

1. The chance of long-term disabil- 
ity (3 months or more) at age 30 
is 2.7 times greater than the risk of 
death. At age 40, 2.3 times; at age 
50, 1.8 times. 

2. Depending on the age when dis- 
ability started, these long-term dis- 
abilities lasted from 4 to 6% years. 
3. At age 35, about 33 men out of 
100 will be totally disabled for 3 
months or more before age 65. The 
average length of the disability will 
exceed 5 years. And almost 30% 
will be permanent. 


Wait—Then Collect 


Disabilities can last a long, long 
time. Let’s urge waiting periods in 
selling disability income insurance. 
The waiting period is just the num- 
ber of days—counting from the day 
disability starts—that must go by 
before insurance income begins. 
Waiting periods leave out the 
minor, short-term disabilities. They 
leave out the first part of disability 
covered by an employer’s sick-leave 
plan. They make better use of one’s 
money—they give more protection 
for serious disabilities by making 
benefits payable for a longer time. 
So wait a bit before collecting. 
When totally disabled, a man can 
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better afford to do without the first 
30, 60, or 90 days coverage than 
several years income. 

And, let’s sell contracts that the 
insurance company cannot cancel or 
refuse to renew. This is more de- 
pendable coverage for a man and 
his family. 

Something else to look at, so dis- 
ability insurance won’t be “Open 
Sesame” to some people—and a 
turse to the insurance company—is 
the percent of salary that one may 
insure, 

Living costs are high. So, to pro- 
vide enough coverage, disability 
benefits should be scaled up. Let 
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Fun! You bet! Hid- 
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National Travelers Life 


Travelers Life. 


agents and their families. 
key was found the mystery was solved. 
Just another Agent Incentive Program 
that makes it fun to represent National 
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AGENT PARTICIPATING PROGRAM 


HOME PHOTO AWARDS... 


Public votes determine the winners. 


Proud parents participate in boy 
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BIRTHDAY FILE... 
A helpful aid to remember birth- 
days. 
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the protection absorb most salary 
loss, but not the entire loss. Keep 
total protection at 65% or 70% 
of gross salary. 

An axiom of health insurance is 
this: if income benefits are too close 
to take-home pay, some people will 
take a long time to get well. De- 
pressions add to such malingering. 

Uncle Sam says you can get up 
to $100 a week in tax-free disability 
income. So a dollar of disability 
pay is a full dollar of take-home pay. 
In most cases a dollar of salary— 


after income tax—can be figured as 
80¢ of take-home pay. It’s sound 
practice to provide insurance for not 
over two-thirds of total salary. 

In 1954, the Revenue Service said 
an employer can provide employees 
with tax-free disability income up 
to $100 a week. For sickness, the 
benefits aren’t tax-free the first 
week unless the person is in the hos- 
pital at least one day. 

If sickness begins on a legal hol- 
iday? Then the seven-day waiting 

(Continued on page 68) 
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PART II—BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE—ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INSURANCE 
GROUP INSURANCE AND PENSIONS—1958 


QUESTION 1 


(a and b) The “X” Corpora- 
tion is considering the purchase 
of key man insurance on the life 
of “A,” the general manager, to 
indemnify the corporation in 
event of his death. A life under- 
writer has recommended that the 
corporation own the policy, pay 
the premiums, and be named the 
beneficiary. 

With respect to this proposed 
plan of key man life insurance, 
explain briefly: 


(1) the principles which would 
govern the determination of the 
amount of insurance to be car- 
ried by the “X” Corporation; 


(2) the bases for determining 
the type of policy to be recom- 
mended; and 

(3) the Federal income tax treat- 
ment of (i) the premiums, and 
(ii) the death proceeds. 

(c) Describe the nature of, 
and explain the reasoning he- 
hind, the limitations on the use 
of life insurance in connection 
with profit-sharing plans quali- 
fied under the internal revenue 
code, 


Answer to Question 1 


(a and b) (1) The amount of in- 
surance to be carried by the “X” 
Corporation for key man insurance 
purposes can be determined through 
an estimate of the value of the key 
man to the business. Such an evalu- 
ation must consider such losses to 
the business because of his death as 
lost profits and the cost of replacing 
this key individual. 

Specifically, the business may 
suffer a loss of profits directly at- 
tributable to the deceased employe. 
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DEAN'S NOTE 


Please read carefully 
Answers to Chartered Life Underwriter Examinations are published for the 
information of C.L.U. candidates and others interested in the C.L.U. study program. 
Over the years they have proven of value and interest to many who have used them 
but, in certain instances, they have been used improperly. 
C.L.U. candidates are advised not to use these questions and answers as the sole 
method of preparing for C.L.U. examinations; such a short-cut inevitably will lead 


Students should use the questions and answers as an additional learning tool. 
They should read the questions and then prepare their answers just as they would 
in taking the June examination. Having analyzed the questions and thought out 
their own answers, the students can then benefit by comparing the published 
answers with their own answers to determine any weaknesses or inaccuracies. 

It should be recognized, however, that these answers are longer and more com- 
plete than necessary to receive a high grade on the C.L.U. examinations. A can- 
didate’s answers are graded on the basis of what reasonably can be accomplished 
in treating salient points within the four-hour examination period. 








Such loss might result from the loss 
of good will associated with his 
being a part of the business, or 
might be attributable because of a 
loss of this key man’s own personal 
customers who might take their 
business elsewhere after his death. 
And finally, there might be a loss 
in profits attributable to the per- 
sonal efforts of the individual key 
employe. Such loss may be of short 
duration or may be for the remain- 
der of the deceased employe’s ex- 
pected working life. For the purpose 
of key man insurance a realistic 
estimate must be made, not of the 
amount of these lost profits alone, 
but of the profit differential, the 
amount by which profits of the firm 
in the future will be reduced be- 
cause of the death of this key man. 
Then, the present value of this es- 
timated profit differential will pro- 
vide a reasonably accurate measure 
of a portion of the amount of key 
man insurance to be carried. 

In addition, the business may 
have “invested” a __ substantial 
amount of money in research or de- 
velopment projects, the successful 
completion of which depends upon 
the knowledge, skill, and presence 


of this key employe. His premature 
death may result in a severe finan- 
cial loss to his employer, which can 
be measured by the investment in 
such projects less any possible sal- 
vage after his death. An additional 
amount of insurance should be car- 
ried on the life of the key man to 
cover the amount of such potential 
loss. 
Finally, the business would be 
faced with the problem of replacing 
the key man upon his death. The 
sooner he is replaced, the sooner 
the business may recover from the 
loss occasioned by his death; and to 
the extent that there is a definite and 
workable plan of replacement estab- 
lished, some of the potential losses 
described above may be diminished, 
but an additional amount of insur- 
ance should be provided to cover the 
estimated cost of replacement of this 
key man, This estimate should in- 
clude all costs of training and devel- 
oping a new key man, as well as the 
possible increased salary which may 
be necessary to attract a new mat. 
The sum of these replacement costs 
represents a substantial need for 
additional life, insurance. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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C.L.U. Questions—from page 32 


(2) The type of policy to be 
used for key man life insurance 
should be determined by the needs 
of each particular situation. Since 
protection, not investment, is the 
prime requisite in purchasing key 
man life insurance a policy which 
stresses the protection element 
would seem to be most appropriate. 
For indemnity purposes a term or 
whole life policy seems best suited, 


ONE OF A SERIES 


with the choice between these two 
types of policies being dictated, to 
a large extent, by the amount of 
premium the firm is willing to pay. 
In recognition of the fact that if 
the key man continues in employ- 
ment until retirement, it will be nec- 
essary at that time to replace him, 
it would seem desirable to use a 
whole life or even an endowment 
insurance policy. In either policy 
a substantial fund can be accumu- 
lated by the time the key man 


reaches retirement age, which ca 
be used to provide retirement bend 
fits to the key employe. 

It is possible that the age a 
physical condition of the employ 
might govern the type of policgl 
which will be used for key 
life insurance. For example, if t 
insured is in poor health or is at z 
advanced age he may not qualify f 
term insurance for one or both , 
these reasons and, therefore, gin the 
might be possible that key magto meet 
insurance protection for the finguse a f 
could be provided only through tigin the e 
use of some permanent form of iglife inst 
surance for which the key 
would qualify. 


(3) (i) Key man life insuran 
premiums are not deductible as 
business expense by the busine 
firm. Section 264 (a) (1) oft 
Internal Revenue Code provid@dental — 
that no deduction is allowed f@plan. S 
“premiums paid on any life insuffered ‘i: 
ance policy covering the life of aifgate pr 
officer or employe, or any pers@are les: 
financially interested in any traffamount 
or business carried on by the tafhis acc 
payer, when the taxpayer is direct must, it 
or indirectly a beneficiary under tif version 
policy.” Inasmuch as the firm §ment tc 
the beneficiary in key man life ifffor the 
surance, this rules out the possibil The ; 
ity of the premiums being deductibffations 
as a business expense. The deduci{sharing 
bility of premiums is also denifplan in 
to a corporation if the stockholdefincome 
instead of the firm, are designat(ment, ; 
beneficiaries, since either the corpfinclude: 
ration is indirectly a beneficiary §dental z 


purchas 
plan fo 


the premiums are considered ta§part of 
tamount to dividend distributio§ A fy 
Neither are premiums deductibleftion is 
paid by each partner or stockhold§the emy 
on key man life insurance on §to mak 
own life with his co-partner or @ploye’s 
stockholder as irrevocable benefifance p 
ary, or if premiums are paid annual 
stockholders on such key man i§Fluctua 
surance payable to the corporatidjily limi 
which ¢ 
any ani 
covered 
contribt 
trustee 
locable 
count. ) 
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Ralph E. Kiplinger has been associated for 
twenty-three years with Guarantee Mutual of 
Omaha, Nebraska, a company with more than 
$111,000,000 in assets and one-half billion of 
life insurance in force. A native Nebraskan, 
Mr. Kiplinger operated his own general agency 
until 1938, when he took charge of Guarantee 
Mutual’s central division. Later he became 
Superintendent of Agencies, then Agency Vice 
President, and President in 1951. 


Mr. Kiplinger’s record in community affairs 
is equally impressive. He is a member of the 
Board of Regents, University of Omaha; a 
director of the United States National Bank; 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Salvation Army; a trustee of Children’s Me- 
morial Hospital and the Nebraska Heart As- 
sociation; a past president of both the Omaha 
Rotary Club and the University of Nebraska 
Alumni Association, and.a former director of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 


In 1961, Guarantee Mutual Life Company will 
hold its biannual convention at the HOLLY- 
WOOD BEACH HOTEL. 


RALPH E. 
KIPLINGER 


President 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


(ii) Death proceeds received 
a firm upon the death of the 4 
man are not subject to Federal 
come taxation. The Internal R¢ 
enue Code, Section 101 (A) ( 
provides in part that “except | 
otherwise provided . . . gross 
come does not include amounts 
ceived (whether in a single sum 
otherwise) ,under a life insura 
contract, if such amounts are fi 


HOTEL/GOLF CLUB 
HOLLYWOOD/FLORIDA 


New York Office: MU 8-6667 


Chicago Office: SU 7-1563 
BEN TOBIN, President RICHARD H. FREY, Vice President -Sales 
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by reason of the death of the in- 
sured”. This rule applies equally 
o sole proprietors, partnerships, 
and to corporations as beneficiaries. 
{c) The primary justification for 
e inclusion of life insurance in a 


early years of an employe’s partici- 

the accumulated amounts 
which are credited to his account 
will not afford adequate protection 
in the event of his death. In order 
to meet this problem the trust can 
use a part of the sum accumulated 
in the employe’s account to purchase 
life insurance. Under this arrange- 
ment the trust owns and holds the 
policy and the employe designates 
the beneficiary. 

The Internal Revenue Service has 
ruled that life insurance benefits 
purchased under a_ profit-sharing 
plan for an employe must be inci- 
dental to the main purpose of the 
plan. Such benefits will be consid- 
ered “incidental” only if the aggre- 
gate premiums paid for an employe 
are less than one-half of the total 
amount of contributions allocated to 
his account, Furthermore, the plan 
must, in any event, require the con- 
version of such policies at retire- 
ment to provide for periodic income 
for the employe. 

The reasoning behind these limit- 
ations is that essentially a profit- 
sharing plan is a deferred savings 
plan intended to provide a periodic 
income for the employe at retire- 
ment, and that any life insurance 
included in the plan should be inci- 
dental and not a primary or essential 
part of the program. 

A further reason for the limita- 
tion is that in any year in which 
the employer has insufficient profits 
to make a contribution to the em- 
ploye’s account out of which insur- 
ance premiums are payable, the 
annual premium must still be paid. 
Fluctuations in profit will necessar- 
ily limit the size of the premium 
which can be paid yearly. (Although 
any annual premium which is not 
covered by the employer’s current 
contribution may be paid by the 
trustee from the trust earnings al- 
locable to the insured employe’s ac- 
count. ) 

Another reason for the limitation 
on the use of life insurance in con- 
nection with the profit-sharing plan 
is that a substantial amount of life 
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insurance might prove to be a seri- 
ous tax disadvantage to the employe. 
The regulations provide that the 
portion of the premium paid by the 
trust for life insurance protection 
is considered to be taxable income 
to the employe at the time the pay- 
ment is made, and the amount tax- 
able to the employe is considered 
to be equivalent to the cost of one 
year term life insurance based upon 
the existing rates of the issuing com- 


pany. 


The requirement that the policy 
must be converted at retirement to 
provide periodic income is intended 
to deprive the participants of the 
tax advantages which apply to pro- 
ceeds payable by reason of death. 
Since the employer’s contributions 
for insurance premiums are not tax- 
able, the policy must be converted 
to prevent the double tax advantage 
of having both premiums and pro- 
ceeds escape income taxation, 

(Continued on the next page) 














C.L.U. Questions—Continued 
QUESTION 2 


(a) Explain briefly the legal 
obligations incurred by the de- 
ceased’s personal representative 
when a sole proprietorship busi- 
ness is continued beyond the pro- 
prietor’s death under each of the 
following situations: 

(1) without proper legal au- 
thority and without the consent 
of all parties having an interest 
in the estate; 

(2) without proper legal author- 
ity but with the consent of all 
parties having an interest in the 
estate; and 

(3) under the authority of a 
provision in the deceased’s will. 

(b) Explain briefly the per- 
sonal representative’s right of 
reimbursement when a sole pro- 
prietorship business is continued 
beyond the proprietor’s death 
under each of the situations de- 
scribed in (a) (1), (2) and (3) 
above. 

(c) Explain briefly the rights 
of new trade creditors in the gen- 
eral estate assets when a sole pro- 
prietorship business is continued 
beyond the proprietor’s death 
under each of the situations de- 
scribed in (a) (1), (2) and (3) 


above. 
Answer to Question 2 


(a) (1) When a sole proprietor- 
ship business is continued beyond 
the proprietor’s death by the de- 
ceased’s personal representative 
without proper legal authority and 
without the consent of all parties 
having an interest in the estate, the 
representative incurs the following 
legal obligations. 

The representative is personally 
responsible for all new trade debts 
incurred by the business after he 
commences his operation of the 
business. Furthermore, he is also 
personally liable to each of the gen- 
eral estate creditors who had a claim 
against the decedent as well as to 
all of the decedent’s heirs for any 
losses that might be occasioned 
through his operation of the busi- 
ness. In all cases, the personal rep- 
resentative is required to account 
to the creditors and heirs for all 
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profits earned during his period of 
operation of the business. 


(2) If a sole proprietorship busi- 
ness is continued by the deceased’s 
personal representative without 
proper legal authority, but with the 
consent of all parties having an in- 
terest in the estate the legal obliga- 
tions incurred by personal repre- 
sentative are fewer than in (a) (1). 
While he continues to be personally 
responsible for any new trade debts 
incurred, he is not liable to the gen- 
eral estate creditors nor to the heirs 
of the estate, except for negligence or 
bad faith, since each of these parties 
by consenting to such operation of 
the business waives his right to hold 
the representative personally liable 
for claims against the decedent’s es- 
tate. The personal representative, 
however, must still account to the 
creditors and the heirs for profits 
which were made during his period 
of operation of the business. 


(3) If the deceased’s personal 
representative operates the business 
beyond the proprietor’s death, under 
the authority of a provision in the 
deceased’s will, he incurs the follow- 
ing legal obligations. 


As in the previous situations the 
personal representative remains re- 
sponsible for new trade debts in- 
curred during his period of operation 
of the business and is required to ac- 
count for all profits as well. In addi- 
tions, he remains personally liable to 
the general estate creditors for their 
claims against the proprietorship un- 
less they, as individuals, have given 
consent to his operation of the busi- 
ness. Since he would be operating 
the business under the authority of a 
provision in the decedent’s will, pre- 
sumably he would be carrying out 
the decedent’s wishes and, therefore, 
would not be liable to the heirs of 
the deceased’s estate for any loss of 
principal if such loss happens with- 
out his fault or negligence. 

(b) (1) Inasmuch as the per- 
sonal representative in this case is 
operating the business without either 
legal authority or consent of the in- 
terested parties, he has no right of 
reimbursement from the estate assets 
for any claims against him personally 
or expenditures he made in connec- 
tion with the business. Nor is he 
entitled to any extra compensation 
for operating the business, 


(2) In this case, although the per- 
sonal representative is personally 
responsible for new trade debts in- 
curred during his period of opera- 
tion, he is entitled to reimbursement 
for paying these debts out of the 
trade assets of the business which 
were in existence at the time of the 
death of the decedent. He is not, 
however, entitled to any extra com- 
pensation for his operation of the 
business, unless all parties agree that 
he should be compensated. 


(3) If the personal representa- 
tive’s operation of the sole propri- 
etorship business is under the 
authority of a provision in the de- 
ceased’s will, he continues to be per- 
sonally responsible for new trade 
debts incurred during his adminis- 
tration of the business but has the 
right of reimbursement ‘for such 
debts out of the estate. His right of 
reimbursement in this case is the re- 
sult of his operation of the business 
under the authority of the provision 
in the will. However, even though 
the executor continues the business 
pursuant to a power granted by the 
will, he is not entitled to extra com- 
pensation for so doing unless there 
is a specific agreement by all parties 
having a claim against the estate, or, 
if the will specifically directs that 
such additional compensation be 
paid. 


(c) (1) Ifa business is operated 
without proper legal authority and 
without the consent of all parties 
having an interest in the estate, new 
trade creditors of the business whose 
claims were established after the 
death of the sole proprietor have no 
claims against the general estate as- 
sets of the decedent. These trade 
creditors were dealing directly with 
the personal representative as an in- 
dividual and their only recourse is 
to proceed against him personally 
for these claims. 


The administrator’s operation of 
the business is without authority and 
is a personal undertaking completely 
outside his duties as an administra- 
tor. Since he was not acting for the 
estate he could not bind it by any of 
his contracts. His creditors, there- 
fore, could not sue him in his fiduci- 
ary capacity and could not look to 
the estate for payment of his debts. 
Their only remedy is an action 
against him personally. 
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(2) When the deceased’s per- 
sonal representative continues a sole 
proprietorship without proper legal 
authority but with the consent of all 
parties having an interest in the es- 
tate, the new trade creditors of the 
continued business have a claim for 
their debts against the gross estate. 
However, such claim is subject to 
the prior claims of any non-consent- 
ing general estate creditors. To the 
extent that the parties having an 
interest in the estate consented to 
this operation of the business by the 
personal representative, the latter is 
entitled to reimbursement for claims 
of new trade creditors enforced 
against him personally. 


(3) When the deceased’s personal 
representative continues a sole pro- 
prietorship under the authority of 
a provision in the deceased’s will, 
the new trade creditors first have a 
claim against the personal represent- 
ative. Furthermore, they are entitled 
to proceed against the net estate after 
the general creditors are paid, in case 
of insolvency of the executor. This 
is true, however, only in cases where 
the testator has expressed in his will 
a clear intention to bind his general 
estate for all of the debts of the busi- 
ness which he authorized to be car- 
ried on after his death. In the ab- 
sence of such clear intent in the will 
the general trade creditors can pro- 
ceed against the personal representa- 
tive only in his fiduciary capacity. 


QUESTION 3 


“A”, married and the father 
of four children, two of whom 
are minors, is a general partner 
in a wholesale drug firm, the 
ownership and management of 
which are shared with three 
other general partners. ‘“A’s” 
oldest son, “B”’’, has been active 
in the business for several years 
and expects to take over his fath- 
er’s interest in the business upon 
“A’s” death or retirement. 

( a and b) Discuss the various 
legal and financial difficulties 
which might be involved in the 
event that “‘A” dies intestate and 
“B” attempts to take his fath- 
er’s place in the partnership. 

(c) Which of the difficulties 
mentioned in (a and b) would 
have been avoided if “A” had left 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


a will bequeathing his interest in 
the partnership to “B”? Explain. 
(d) Assuming that “A” had 
left a will bequeathing his inter- 
est in the partnership to “B”’, 
which of the remaining difficul- 
ties mentioned in (a and b) 
could have been avoided through 
the use of life insurance without 
a buy and sell agreement? Ex- 
plain precisely how the life in- 
surance could have been used 
under these circumstances. 
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Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) In the event that “A” 
dies intestate and “B”, his son, at- 
tempts to take his father’s place in 
the partnership the following diffi- 
culties, either legal or financial, 
might be involved. 

1. Legally, dissolution of a part- 
nership takes place the moment any 
partner becomes disassociated from 
the firm. In this case, immediately 


(Continued on page 40) 
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upon the death of the father, the 
partnership would be dissolved and 
there would be no partnership for 
“B” to enter. 

2. On the death of “A”, a partner 
in the firm, the surviving partners 
would succeed to the ownership of 
the firm’s assets as liquidating trus- 
tees. In this fiduciary capacity the 
surviving partners would be under 
a duty to liquidate the partnership 
assets. Should the partners agree 
to continue the partnership with 
“B” taking his father’s place, it 
might be construed as a breach of 
this fiduciary duty and would repre- 
sent a serious problem for the sur- 
viving partners if the wife and other 
heirs later made claim against the 
partnership for their share of the 
decedent’s interest. 

3. “B’s” attempt to take his father’s 
place in the partnership might be 
contrary to the wishes of the other 
partners. Under the rule of delectus 
personarum (choice of the person) 
which has always been a basic tenet 
of partnership law, no one can 
choose a partner for another nor 
choose to be the partner of another. 
Thus, even if the problems of disso- 
lution and liquidation could be cir- 
cumvented, “B” would still have no 
way of forcing himself into the part- 
nership unless each of the other part- 
ners agreed to associate with him 
in this capacity. 

4. Another legal obstacle is the 
basic responsibility of the adminis- 
trator or executor. Legally the heirs 
cannot enter a new partnership with 
the surviving partners until the ad- 
ministration proceedings have been 
closed, for the heirs have no right to 
possession or control of the partner- 
ship property until it comes to them 
after a full accounting by the exe- 
cutor or administrator, who in turn 
is charged with the duty of receiving 
and accounting for the value of the 
deceased’s interest in the partnership 
in cash. 

5. Another difficulty which might 
arise should the son attempt to take 
his father’s place in the partnership 
is that the claims of estate creditors 
including tax creditors and the 
claims of the other heirs would have 
to be met. (The estate creditors, in 
all likelihood, would insist that the 
business be liquidated so that they 
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could have their claims paid off.) In 
addition the other heirs of the estate, 
“B’s” brothers and sisters, would all 
have a claim for some part of the 
partnership assets which would be 
their fair share under an intestate 
distribution. Such a distribution re- 
quires that the heirs receive equal 
treatment and there would be serious 
question whether “A’s” entry into 
the partnership would be “equal” to 
their receiving only their share of the 
partnership assets. 

6. A further difficulty that may 
be encountered is that the widow’s 
dower right, or its statutory equiva- 
lent, would have to be met from the 
decedent’s estate since she would 
be seeking her share of the deceased’s 
interest in the partnership, the value 
of which would be included in his 
estate. The dower right or its statu- 
tory equivalent provides for the wife 
an interest in any real or personal 
property the deceased husband might 
have owned at the time of death or 
any real property disposed of during 
the marriage without the wife’s con- 
sent or signature. 

7. Even if an agreement could be 
reached between the surviving part- 
ners, “A’s” widow, “B” and the 
other adult heir, there would still be 
the problem of the minority status 
of the other two heirs. Since two 
of “A’s” four children are minors, 
they could not give consent to any 
agreement involving their interest 
in the partnership and thus could 
not agree to “B’s” taking over his 
father’s position in the partnership 
and becoming a general partner. As 
a collateral problem, any such agree- 
ment between the various parties 
might also have to be consented to 
by the partnership creditors. The 
partnership creditors would have a 
valid claim against the partnership 
assets as well as the personal assets 
of the partners in the event the part- 
nership assets were insufficient to 
meet their claims at the time of dis- 
solution and liquidation of the part- 
nership. (Any agreement to con- 
tinue the partnership with “B” as 
a partner would require the consent 
of these creditors if their claims are 
not satisfied.) 

8. Assuming that it was possible 
to come to some agreement among 
all of these various parties to the 
effect that “B” would be allowed to 
become a partner of the firm there 


would be the additional problem of 
valuation of “A’s” interest in the 
partnership. In the absence of a 
prior agreement among the partners 
as to the method of valuation of the 
partnership at the time of dissolu- 
tion, this problem might present a 
serious difficulty. The value set upon 
“A’s” interest in the partnership 
must be acceptable to each of the 
other general partners as well as to 
his widow and each of the heirs of 
his estate, plus the Federal tax au- 
thorities. 

9, Even assuming that the problem 
of valuation can be solved, there is 
always the further possibility that 
“B” might lack sufficient funds to 
purchase his father’s interest in the 
partnership at the agreed upon valu- 
ation. Presumably if “A’s” interest 
in the partnership is to be~ shared 
among the widow and heirs, “B” 
would be required to provide cash, 
or its equivalent, in an amount equal 
to the agreed upon value of his fa- 
ther’s interest (less his share). 

(c) If “A” had left a will be- 
queathing his interest in the partner- 
ship to “B” the following difficulties 
described in (a) and (b) above 
might have been avoided : 

1. Such a provision in his will 
might have relieved the executor of 
the duty to liquidate. If the remain- 
ing partners had agreed to accept 
“B” in the partnership and “A” be- 
queathed his interest to “B” through 
his will, the remaining heirs and the 
widow would be precluded from in- 
sisting that the partnership interest 
be liquidated. 

2. The problem of equal treatment 
of the heirs would also be eliminated 
since the distribution of “A’s” in- 
terest in the partnership would be 
according to his wishes rather than 
under the terms of the intestate law. 

3. Such a provision in “A’s” will 
would also eliminate the problem of 
the minority status of the heirs since 
they would no longer be required 
to give consent to the entry of “B” 
into the partnership. “B’s” entry in 
the partnership according to “A’s” 
wishes as stated in his will would 
require no further consent on the 
part of any of the heirs. 

4. The possible lack of funds on 
the part of “B” to purchase the in- 
terest in the partnership would no 
longer be a problem since if the in- 
terest were bequeathed directly to 
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‘“B” there would be no need for him 
to purchase the interest. 

(d) Even though “A” had left a 
will bequeathing his interest in the 
partnership to “B,” the following re- 
maining difficulties mentioned in (a) 
and (b) could have been avoided 
through the use of life insurance 
cvithout @ buy and sell agreement. 

If “A” carried personal life in- 
surance payable to his estate, or to a 
trustee to act on behalf of his estate, 
in sufficient amount, it would be pos- 
sible to eliminate the following dif- 
ficulties : 

1. Paying the claims of the credi- 
tors of his estate including tax cred- 
itors. 

2. Paying the dower right or its 
statutory equivalent to the widow, 
and providing for the legally enforce- 
able rights to a share in the estate 
assets of the deceased of any heirs 
(usually after-born) who were unin- 
tentionally ignored (pretermitted) in 
his will. 

3. Paying the claims of the part- 
nership creditors against his estate. 
Such life insurance proceeds payable 
to the estate would provide sufficient 
funds to meet each of these obliga- 
tions. 

It is possible that “A” could have 


owned personal life insurance pay- 


able to certain adult beneficiaries. 
Under these circumstances, he could 
have provided a sufficient amount of 
life insurance payable to Mrs. “A” 
and to each of his heirs, sufficient 
in amount to remove the problem of 
a later claim for the wife’s dower 
right or statutory equivalent and 
the possible problem of any preter- 
mitted heirs. Also, “A” might have 
owned personal life insurance pay- 
able directly or assigned to creditors 
of his estate, excluding tax creditors, 
which would have eliminated this 
problem of such a claim against his 
estate. 

It is also possible that “A” might 
have had life insurance payable to 
his son as a beneficiary for general 
estate clean-up purposes. Such in- 
surance would make available funds 
to meet not only the claims of cred- 
itors of his estate, and also for the 
claims of any partnership creditors, 
payable to his wife or son as bene- 
ficiary. 


QUESTION 4 
(a and b) (1) Describe briefly 
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the different conditions under 
which females become entitled to 
benefits under the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Insurance 
provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act. 

(2) Describe the three provi- 
sions of the Federal O.A.S.D.I. 
program concerned with the 
long-term disability hazard, in- 
cluding the eligibility require- 
ments for each type of benefit. 

(c) “A recurring criticism of 
workmen’s compensation is that 
the system fails to replace an ade- 
quate portion of the wages lost 
by workers who suffer occupa- 
tional disabilities. Lately the 
criticism is being voiced more 
strongly and frequently than ever 
before.” 

To what features of the work- 
men’s compensation laws do you 
attribute their alleged failure to 
replace a satisfactory portion of 
the wages lost by workers dis- 
abled by covered occupational 
injuries or diseases? Explain. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a and b) (1) Females can be- 
come entitled to benefits under the 
Old-Age, Survivor’s and Disability 
Insurance provisions of the Federal 
Social Security Act * under each of 
the following conditions : 

Survivorship Benefits. The moth- 
er’s monthly income benefit is avail- 
able to a widow who had in her care 
a dependent or disabled child under 
the age of 18 and whose husband 
was currently or fully insured under 
the terms of the law at the time of 
his death. 

To qualify for benefits, she must 
have in her care an eligible child of 
the deceased, she must not have re- 
married, she must have been living 
with her husband at the time of his 
death, or if divorced from the dece- 
dent she was receiving from him at 
least one-half of her support at the 
time of his death and the child is her 
natural or legally adopted child. 

A monthly income benefit would 
be available as a child’s benefit to a 
dependent female child under the age 
of 18, unmarried and dependent on 
the covered individual at the time of 
application for benefits provided that 

* The answer to this question is based upon 


the benefits available under O.A.S.D.1. in June 
1958 at the time this examination was given. 


her parent was currently or fully in- 
sured at the time of his or her death. 

A widow is entitled to a monthly 
income beginning at age 62 provided 
her husband was fully insured at the 
time of his death and provided she 
does not remarry. 

A dependent mother of a deceased 
fully insured person may be eligible 
for monthly benefits. To be eligible 
the mother must be 63 years of age, 
have received at least fifty percent 
of her support from the deceased at 
the time of death and filed proof 
of such support within four years of 
the date of death and not have mar- 
ried since the death of the deceased. 
These benefits to the dependent 
mother, however, are available only 
if no other survivor is entitled to 
monthly benefits. 

Retirement Benefits. A woman is 
entitled to a monthly retirement in- 
come benefit as the wife of a fully 
insured retired worker, if she has at- 
tained age 62 or if under age 62 has 
a child of the wage earner under 18 
in her care. The wife of a retired 
worker without children in her care 
is eligible at age 65 for a full benefit 
of fifty percent of her husband’s pri- 
mary insurance amount, but if she 
elects to have the benefits commence 
at age 62, the benefit is reduced to 
75 per cent of that payable at age 
65. (Between ages 62 and 65 the 
monthly benefit available is deter- 
mined on a pro-rata basis.) The 
wife of a retired worker with chil- 
dren in her care receives the full 
benefit regardless of her age. The 
wife’s benefit is payable as long as 
the retired worker lives. At the time 
of his death her status changes to 
that of a widow and she receives the 
appropriate survivorship benefits de- 
scribed above, 

A female can also receive retire- 
ment benefits as a retired worker. 
If a fully insured female worker has 
attained the retirement age of 62, she 
is then eligible for a monthly income 
for life. A woman who retires at age 
62 receives a benefit equal to 80% 
of the benefit which would have been 
payable had she continued to work 
until age 65. (If retirement occurs 
between the ages of 62 and 65, the 
monthly benefit amount is deter- 
mined on a pro-rata basis. ) 

It is also possible for a female to 
receive “retirement” benefits if she 


(Continued on the next page): 
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An individual is eligible for cash 
disability benefits if he is at least 50 
years of age but under 65 years of 
age; is fully and currently insured 
and, in addition, has at least 20 quar- 
ters of coverage out of the last 40 
quarters prior to disability ; has been 
disabled for at least six months and 
is expected to be totally disabled 
indefinitely. A disabled worker who 
meets these requirements will receive 
a monthly disability income payment 
under the O.A.S.D.I. program while 
he continues to be disabled, but only 
until he reaches age 65 when old- 
age benefits will commence. 

Disabled Child’s Benefits. A child 
of a deceased or retired insured 
worker who is either fully or cur- 
rently insured is entitled to a cash 
disability benefit if the child (i) ful- 
fills the disability definition; (ii) 
has attained age 18; (iii) was dis- 
abled prior to age 18 and (iv) is 
unmarried. The benefit is equal to 
that which the child would receive 
if he were a dependent child under 
18 of a deceased or retired worker. 

(c) The alleged failure of the 
Workmen’s Compensation laws to 
replace a satisfactory portion of the 
wages lost by workers disabled by 
covered occupational injuries or dis- 
eases can be attributed to the follow- 
ing features of the laws: 


1. Workmen’s Compensation laws 
establish a maximum limit on weekly 
benefit amounts payable to a disabled 
worker. Cash benefits for total disa- 
bility are usually weekly payments 
calculated as two-thirds of the aver- 
age weekly wage at the time of the 
injury, subject to a weekly maximum 
and minimum amount. In most 
states the weekly maximum amount 
is relatively low and determines the 
benefit actually payable in most cases 
of disability. 

2. In addition to the limitations 
on weekly benefits there are limita- 
tions on the length of time the pay- 
ments will be made and on the total 
amount of benefit payments. While 
a few states provide for permanent 
and total disability benefits payable 
for life or for the period of disability, 
it is more common for the benefits 
to be limited to 300 to 500 weeks, 
subject also to a stated maximum 
dollar amount of disability benefit 
payments of from $3,500 to $20,000. 

3. Disability income benefits under 
Workmen’s Compensation are usu- 
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WE SAID IT”. 
AND WE’RE GLAD! 


TION WAS 


IS THERE ROOM IN OUR BUSINESS 
FOR “PART-TIME” UNDERWRITERS? 


We believe that the issuance of part-time contracts 
to life insurance agents is unfair to the agent, the 
company, the institution of life insurance, and the 
public. Here’s why: 

The agent suffers because he cannot possibly de- 
velop the skills and the “career attitude” which are 
the ingredients of success. 

The company suffers because part-timers dilute the 
efficiency of the sales organization and require a 
disproportionate amount of administrative time and 
money. 

The institution suffers because public acceptance of 
life insurance depends upon a dignified, profes- 
sional relationship between agent and policyowner. 
The public, obviously, suffers because it is denied 
the high type of professional service which can be 
rendered only by full-time career underwriters. 
With the unanimous approval of our managers, we 
have translated these beliefs into action by discon- 





tinuing the issuance of part-time contracts. 


This series of advertisements first appeared in 1947. Since 
then, we’ve grown from $% billion to $2% billion in force. 
Our philosophy has not changed . . . our size has quintupled. 
We like to think these and other basic beliefs had some- 


thing to do with it. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 


ally subject to a waiting period of 
from three to seven days. Thus the 
very short term disabilities are ruled 
out and a worker receives no re- 
placement of lost income unless his 
disability extends beyond the wait- 
ing period. 

4. The law, in determining the 
amount of average weekly wage for 
benefit purposes does not take into 
consideration the individual worker’s 
total compensation. For example, 
overtime earnings will not be in- 


SACRAMENTO 





cluded in determining the amount of 
average weekly wage. 

For the reasons stated above, the 
amount of weekly disability benefits 
in many cases is substantially lower 
than the amount of wages lost due 
to the disability. Furthermore, the 
loss of wages may continue long 
after the termination of benefits. 
Also a worker whose normal earn- 
ings include regularly overtime pay 
will find that during a period of disa- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


bility Workmen’s Compensation 
payments may only replace an in- 
significant portion of his “normal” 
income. 


QUESTION 5 


“The recent heavy volume of 
unemployment has subjected the 
unemployment insurance system 
lo its most severe test. Increasing 
numbers of unemployed persons 
have exhausted their benefit 
rights and state unemployment 
insurance funds are shrinking to 
their lowest points in many 
years.” 

(a) Describe briefly the re- 
quirements or conditions that 
must be satisfied before a person 
is entitled to receive unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

(b) Describe briefly the fac- 
tors which determine the amount 
of benefits payable to an eligible 
claimant, and indicate the length 
of time during which such bene- 
fits will be payable, under a typi- 
cal state unemployment insur- 
ance law. 

(c) Explain the effect, if any, 
on the rate at which a covered 
employer must contribute to his 
state unemployment insurance 
fund of: 

(1) claims filed by his own em- 
ployes; and 

(2) claims filed by all covered 
employes of the state. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) Before a person is entitled to 
receive unemployment insurance 
benefits he must satisfy the following 
requirements or conditions. 

In the first place, he must have 
been working in “covered” employ- 
ment prior to his unemployment. 
“Coverage” is a matter of numbers 
as well as of employment types. In 
most cases employers are covered 
who employ four or more different 
individuals on any 20 or more days 
in the calendar year, each day being 
in a different week. However, cer- 
tain types of employment are ex- 
cluded such as agriculture, domestic 
service, casual labor, certain public 
service and non-profit charitable 
education, literary, religious and sci- 
entific pursuits, 
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Secondly, he must have. earned 
a specified amount of wages or have 
worked for a certain period of time 
within his “base period”, or both. 
The base period is a period of time, 
commonly one year, which precedes 
the period in which benefits start, 
usually with a lag of one quarter. 
Earnings requirements are usually 
stated in terms of a multiple of the 
weekly benefit or as a flat qualifying 
amount. 

Thirdly, the individual must not 
have been separated from his job 
for any of a series of specified rea- 
sons if he is to qualify for benefits. 
In other words, certain types of job 
separations will disqualify an indi- 
vidual either temporarily or perma- 
nently from receiving benefits. The 
reasons for separation which may 
disqualify a person from benefits in- 
clude voluntary separation from 
work, discharge for misconduct, re- 
fusal of suitable work, and unem- 
ployment due to a labor dispute. If 
his separation is for other allowable 
reasons, and without fault on his 
part, he will not be denied benefits. 

Fourthly, an individual must when 
applying for benefits be able, willing 
and available for work. If he cannot 
take a job if offered, he will be de- 
nied benefits on this basis. As evi- 
dence of his ability and willingness 
to work, it is required that the ap- 
plicant file a claim and register for 
work at a public employment office. 
This usually requires that he main- 
tain a residence in the geographic 
area of his claim and report peri- 
odically to this employment office. 

Fifthly, most states also require 
a waiting period before benefits are 
payable, This is a period of no com- 
pensation during which the employe 
must be otherwise eligible for*bene- 
fits. One week is the most common 
initial period which has the effect 
of excluding those who secure re- 
employment within a short period 
of time, and permitting unemploy- 
ment compensation to be paid to 
those who need it more. It, of 
course, has the effect of reducing 
the cost of providing benefits or, con- 
versely, of providing a larger benefit. 

Finally, even after an individual 
has met all the above requirements, 
there are still certain conditions 
which may preclude him from re- 
ceiving or from continuing to re- 
ceive benefits once they have started. 


Such conditions include fraudulent 
misrepresentation, other sources of 
income (which may only reduce ben- 
efits), partial employment (also re- 
duces benefits), failure to report 
periodically, or inability or refusal 
to accept suitable work. 

(b) Numerous formulae are used 
to compute the weekly benefit 
amount payable to an eligible claim- 
ant under a state unemployment in- 
surance law but they all depend upon 
certain basic factors, such as “quali- 
fying” wages within base period in 
covered employment, minimum and 
maximum limitations on _ benefits, 
and waiting period requirements. 

In addition, some states provide 
dependents’ allowances which are 
added to the basic weekly benefit 
amount. However, a rather rigid 
set of restrictions are set up to define 
dependency. These additional pay- 
ments for dependents may be either 
on a fixed sum per dependent basis, 
subject to a maximum dollar limit, 
or may be a function of the “pri- 
mary” weekly benefit. 

The amount of benefits might also 
be reduced, as explained in (a) 
above, if the unemployed worker has 
income from other sources such as 
workmen’s compensation, old age 
benefits, private pensions, wages in 
lieu of notice, or dismissal payments. 
In addition, partial employment with 
the same or another employer might 
reduce his benefits. 

Unemployment benefits are paya- 
ble for a relatively short period of 
time subject to a maximum number 
of weeks of benefits. In most states, 
this maximum number of weeks is 
26 although some states pay benefits 
for as many as 30 weeks. The exact 
maximum applicable to any particu- 
lar unemployed person depends upon 
a formula, and in a majority of states 
is related to the weekly benefit 
amount which in turn is related to 
the base period of qualifying em- 
ployment. In cases of severe unem- 
ployment the maximum duration for 
benefits has been extended tempo- 
rarily in some states. 

(c) (1) The rate at which a cov- 
ered employer must contribute to his 
state unemployment insurance fund 
can be affected by claims filed by his 
own employes. An employer who re- 
duces or stabilizes his unemployment 
can have his tax reduced. The pro- 
cedure used in determining this tax 
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reduction is known as 
rating”. 

Experience rating formulae of the 
different states vary greatly but they 
all have certain common elements. 
First, all formulae measure the em- 
ployer’s experience with unemploy- 
ment during a specified period which 
is usually measured by benefit pay- 
ments to his own employes. Sec- 
ondly, this measure is compared-with 
some measure of “exposure”, usually 
the payroll for the base period. The 
tax an employer must pay depends 
upon the ratio between benefits paid 
and his exposure, the size of the 
state unemployment reserve fund, 
and the employer’s individual re- 
serve. Therefore, if claims filed by 
his own employes show an “experi- 
ence” ratio higher than average, a 
higher tax will be payable and con- 
versely, provided a specified reserve 
is reached and maintained for the 
employer’s individual reserve, a tax 
reduction may be allowed if his 
experience ratio is lower than aver- 
age. 

(2) The rate at which a covered 
employer must contribute to the 
state unemployment insurance fund 
may also be affected by the claims 
filed by all covered employes of the 
state. Since in the experience rating 
formulae used to determine the tax 
contribution by employers one of the 
elements is the size of the state un- 
employment reserve fund, a reduc- 
tion in the fund can cause an em- 
ployer to pay a higher rate than he 
would pay if the state unemployment 
fund were larger. Such adjustment 
in the tax level that he actually pays 
is independent of the size of his 
experience rating credit. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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Bound copies of all five parts of the 1958 
C.L.U. Questions and Answers are available 
at $1.50 per copy from The American College 
of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 





Philadelphia 4, Pa. 





NEW MEMBER 


THE JUST-ANNOUNCED 2,688 mem- 
bership total of the 1959 Million 
Dollar Round Table includes a par- 
ticularly distinguished first-time 
qualifier, who will be attending the 
annual meeting at the Americana 
Hotel in Bal Harbour, Fla., June 
21-25. 

He is Julian S. Myrick, 79-year- 
old board chairman of American 
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bh average policy of $14,199 


sold this year has increased 


our average policy in force to 


$8,090, more than twice the 


industry average. 


UNITED SERVICES 


Lie 


1G25 EYE STREET, N. W. 


A 


@ , ES * company 
WASHINGTON G, D.C. 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 


College of Life Underwriters, which 


he helped found, past president of 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers, whose board he served on 
for thirteen years, honorary presi- 
dent of New York State Association 
of Life Underwriters, which he 
helped found and which he headed 
from 1926 to 1929, and past presi- 
dent of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York. 


Mr. Myrick was in 1947 awarded 
the John Newton Russell Memorial 
Award by N.A.L.U. for “outstand- 
ing service to the institution of life 
insurance.” He was for many years 
a member of the insurance commit- 
tee of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. 


In 1909, Mr. Myrick formed with 
the late Charles Ives, the noted com- 
poser, an agency of Mutual of. New 
York that became one of the largest 
and best known in the country. He 
was sole manager from 1930 to 1941, 
when he was selected second vice- 
president of MONY. He retired in 
1949 but not long afterward became 
an agent of the Richard E, Myer 
agency of MONY in New York 





City, with which he is still con- 
nected. 

The final M.D.R.T. membership 
total of 2,688 compares with the all- 
time high of 2,987 recorded last 
year. M.D.R.T. Chairman Adon 
N. Smith II, C.L.U., Northwestern 
Mutual Life, Charlotte, N. C., at- 
tributes the decline in members to 
the falling off in many lines of Busi- 
ness in the early part of 1958, plus 
the new and stiffer rule applying to 
the use of term insurance for qualify- 
ing. Beginning with last year, term 
could be counted for only 25% of 
its face amount in the case of level 
term. 

By M.D.R.T. categories, the 
biggest drop was in the first-time 
qualifiers, with 391 this year as 
against 804 a year ago. There was 
a slight increase in the qualifying- 
and-life-repeating category, with 881 
this year as against 878. There was 
a large increase, 658 as against 406, 
in the life member category, indica- 
tive of the number who were unable 
to qualify by paying for a million in 
1958 but who had previously quali- 
fied for life membership. 
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Pay Plans—from page 23 


is, until recently. Back in 1906, 
personal income taxes did not exist, 
and for several decades thereafter 
they had not reached anywhere near 
present-day proportions. Even after 
income taxes reached the point where 
they really hurt, some time elapsed 
before businessmen and their lawyers 
became satisfied that they could rely 
upon the tax-saving and incentive 
compensation plans which have been 
developed in recent years. 


Why be 
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with ONLY an 
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producing General Agent’s con- 
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AGENCY VICE PRESIDENT 
831 VOLUNTEER BUILDING 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


The VOLUNTEER 
STATE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
FOUNDED 1903 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 





So, during many years after 1906, 
personal income taxes were either 
no problem or no way had been 
found to ease the problem. Under 
such conditions there was no reason 
for life insurance companies to be 
especially concerned about these sta- 
tutes. What difference did it make 
if some of the states required that 
certain company employees must be 
compensated solely on a straight 
salary basis, and that all of their 
salary be paid either currently or 
within a limited period? Even in 
the absence of such statutes, it was 
quite unlikely that there would have 
been much demand for any other 
compensation arrangement, either 
within or outside the life insurance 
business, 

However, these once innocuous 
provisions have, in the process of 
time, acquired a new vigor and a 
new thrust—a thrust unwarranted 
by either their initial purpose or 
their subsequent history. Today 
they impose discriminatory restric- 
tions on the life insurance companies 
far beyond the imagination of their 
authors. Needless to say,, business 
practices have changed in fifty years, 
so today we do have something to 
say about these anachronistic stat- 
utes, And, as Mr. Lloyd has sug- 
gested we had better say it if life 
insurance, with its tremendous re- 
sponsibility for the economic future 
of the American people, is to be 
staffed, as it should be, with the 
best business brains in America in 
generations to come. 


Recent Developments 


Well, where do we start? Per- 
haps it is best to start by taking a look 
at what our competitors in the em- 
ployment market are doing in other 
businesses not hampered by statu- 
tory pay restrictions. 

We don’t have to look far to dis- 
cover that the trend in industry 
today, outside the insurance busi- 
ness, is toward offering to em- 
ployees, and especially to key em- 
ployees and executives, a choice 
among compensation plans. 

This gives the individual some lee- 
way in selecting an arrangement best 
suited to his particular needs and as- 
pirations. It also helps in solving 
one of the major problems of all 
large business organizations, namely, 





the maintenance of sufficient net pay 
differentials, after taxes, between 
different levels of employment to 
make it attractive for a man to strive 
to advance.” 

Now of course it would be a dis- 
tortion of the truth through over- 
simplification to suggest that the 
movement in industry away from the 
old-fashioned straight wage or sal- 
ary plan toward the more sophisti- 
cated and more flexible compensa- 
tion programs we hear so much 
about today has come about solely 
for the purpose of saving on income 
taxes. Nevertheless, it must be ad- 
mitted that this has been an import- 
ant factor and that in many cases 
income taxes do weigh heavily in 
an individual’s decision to choose 
one plan rather than another. Gen- 
erally, no attempt is made to conceal 
that fact. To the contrary, when 
several plans are offered, we find 
that the tax benefits of each plan are 
usually explained in detail along 
with the other features of the plan, 
so that the individual will have all 
the necessary information before him 
in making his decision. 


Change of Attitude 


This forthright approach to the in- 
come tax problems of employees and 
executives points up one of the most 
significant developments in the field 
of income tax law in recent years, 
namely, the change of attitude in 
business circles toward tax-saving 
plans for employees and executives. 
Only a few years ago many business- 
men seemed to have the idea that 
there was something sinister about 
arrangements designed to reduce 
taxes on wages and salaries. Ap- 
parently they felt it was the moral 
or patriotic duty of an executive or 
other highly paid employee to carry 
the maximum burden of taxes with- 
out seeking any relief, even though 
other taxpayers seemed to be under 
no compunction of that nature. 

But today it is quite apparent that 
most businessmen have come to re 
f 7 See “The Executive Function and its Com 
pensation” by Charles C. Abbott, J. D. Forbes 
and Lorin A. Thompson, of the Graduate 


School of Business Administration, University of 
Virginia (Dec. 1956); also “A Philosophy 0! 
Executive Compensation,” address by Robert P 
Meiklejohn, Vice President, General Dynamic: 
Corporation, at the American Managemen! 
Association General Management Conference ii 
Los Angeles, California (January 29, 1957); also 
“Tax Squeeze Chokes Progress,” an interview 
with Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, E. |. 
duPont de Nemours Co,, Inc., National’s Busi 
ness, April 1958. 
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alize—what their lawyers have 
known right along—that a taxpayer 
who works for a living as an em- 
ployee, even as a highly paid em- 
ployee, has the same right as any 
other taxpayer to arrange his affairs 
so as to cut down on his income 
taxes.8 This means that from a 
standpoint of law and of good citi- 
zeuship an executive or any other 
eniployee has the right to use every 
available legal means to reduce the 
taxes on his earnings.® 

Yoday industry is no longer con- 
cerned about the individual’s right 
to reduce his taxes. Rather, it is 
concerned about giving his right 
some practical value through devel- 
oping plans that offer him a chance 
to make money that he can keep, 
and through making these plans 
available on terms that will be 
mutually satisfactory to employer 
and employee. 

Of all the plans that have been 
developed for use on an individual 
as distinguished from a group basis, 
none have met with more wide- 
spread acceptance than the deferred 
compensation contract and the stock 
option plan, 


Extraordinary Growth 


Indeed, there has been an extra- 
ordinary growth in the use of these 
two plans, outside the life insurance 
business, during the past ten years. 
No development in the field of in- 
centive compensation has been so 
widely publicized. We have seen evi- 
dence of it in the proxy statements 
and annual reports of corporations ; 
in the tax and business services; 
in the programs of tax seminars; in 
the newspapers and magazines, and 
over the air. 

Needless to say, all of this has 
been going on in full view of Con- 
gress and the Treasury Department, 
and if either has in mind putting a 
stop to the proceedings, it has given 
no evidence of it in recent years. 

For example, most of the increase 
in stock option plans has occurred 
in the period subsequent to the pass- 
age of the Revenue Act of 1950. 


(Continued on the next page) 


8 “Nobody owes any public duty to pay more 
than the law demands; taxes are enforced ex- 
actions, not voluntary contributions.” Atlantic 
Coast Line R. Co. v. Phillips, 67 S. Ct. 1584, 
332 11.S. 168, 91 L. Ed. 1977. 

9 Gregory v. Helvering, 55 S. Ct. 266, 293 
U.S. 465, 79 L. Ed. 596. 
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Pay Plans——Continued 


In that Act, Congress for the first 
time made it clear that the holder 
of the option had a right to treat his 
profits from the bargain purchase of 
the company’s stock as a long-term 
capital gain. There has been no hint 
of any movement to repeal this bene- 
ficial legislation.’® 


No Clear Cut Test 


As to individual deferred com- 
pensation contracts, it is true that 
neither Congress nor the Treasury 
Departrhent has as yet seen fit to 
state specifically what can be done. 
However, we do know that the 
Treasury has not instituted any clear- 
cut test case on deferred compensa- 
tion agreements since it lost the 
Oates case in 1953. This lack of 


“10 LR.C., Sec. 421. 











WANTED— 
OVERSEAS AGENTS 


An old North American Life In- 
surance Company with the larg- 
est and most aggressive life in- 
surance agency in Europe is 
offering top commission district 
agent’s contracts, bonuses and 
numerous fringe benefits to a 
limited number of high caliber 
agents selling to military per- 
sonnel stationed in Europe. Pres- 
ent agents selling up to three 
million a year. Wonderful in- 
come tax advantages for those 
who remain overseas 18 months 
or longer. Financing available. 
For further details send com- 
plete resume and photo to 
Walter J. Bush, Overseas Man- 
ager, Wilhelm Leuschner Strasse 
88, Frankfurt/Main, Germany. 














ACTUARIAL 
SUPERVISOR 


To supervise actuarial department of 
leading eastern pension consulting 
firm. Prefer man with at least Parts 
1-4 of the Society of Actuaries ex- 
aminations. Pension experience de- 
sirable, but not required. State full 
qualifications to: 


Box L-117 
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aggressive action on the part of the 
Treasury seems particularly signifi- 
cant when viewed in light of the fact 
that the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, as first passed by the House 
of Representatives, included some 
reasonably satisfactory rules on de- 
ferred compensation contracts, pre- 
sumably approved by the Treasury 
Department.'* These rules were 
later deleted by the Senate Finance 
Committee, at the instance of the 
Treasury Department, so that the 
Department could give further study 
to the matter. But at least it can 
be said, judging from the public 
record, that the Treasury Depart- 
ment did not at any time during con- 
sideration of the 1954 Code make 
any recommendations which would 
outlaw or unduly restrict individual 
deferred compensation contracts. 

In addition to stock option and de- 
ferred compensation contracts, in- 
dustry is also making extensive use 
of Executive Bonus Plans, some 
with and some without deferred pay 
features, and Profit-Sharing Plans 
on a contributory as well as a non- 
contributory basis. 

For example, the Bureau of Na- 
tional Affairs made a survey about 
a year ago to determine the prin- 
cipal ways in which executives are 
compensated.!* Based on data sub- 
mitted by fifty member companies it 
was found that, in addition to sal- 
aries, pensions and other usual 
group insurance coverages, 

(1) executive bonus plans were 
carried by 44% of the companies, 
and that on the average such bonus 
made up 20% of the executive’s pay 
in the larger companies and between 





11 Oates v. Comm’r., 18 TC 570, aff’d 207 F. 
2d 711. See Kenneth W. Berger, “Income Tax 
Aspects of Non-Qualified Deferred Compensa- 
tion Plans,” Proc. N.Y.U. Annual Inst. on Fed. 
Taxation 91, p. 100 (1958). In Casale v. 
Comm’r., 247 F. 2d 440, reversing 26 TC 1020, 
the court rejected the Commissioner’s claim that 
the value of a deferred compensation contract 
between a corporation and its principal stock- 
holder employee, a cash basis taxpayer, was 
taxable to him as a current “‘economic benefit,” 
but this question only arose incidental to other 
more basic issues in the case. In Fleming v. 
Comm’r., 241 F. 2d 78, p. 82, reversing 24 TC 
818, p. 827, (involving among other items an 
agreement postponing payment of an endow- 
ment) the Commissioner lost again when he 
raised some of the basic issues on deferral of 
income that had been decided against him in 
the Oates case. 


12 “Your committee’s bill provides that em- 
ployees covered by non-qualified plans (in- 
cluding deferred compensation contracts) are to 
be taxed only on receipt of benefits.” H.R. Rep. 
No. 1337 to accompany H.R. 8300, 3 U.S. Cong. 
News 54, p. 4068, A. 


13 Executive Compensation Survey, No. 45, 
of BNA’s Personnel Policies (Dec. 1957). 


10% and 15% in the smaller firms; 
(2) stock option programs for ex- 
ecutives were conducted by one-third 
of the larger firms and by one-sixth 
of the smaller ones ; 

(3) profit-sharing plans for execu- 
tives were in effect in 38% of the 
larger firms and 56% of the smaller 
ones. A number of these plans were 
combined with pension plans, while 
a few were tied in with savings 
plans ; 

(4) deferred compensation, not re- 
lated to profit-sharing plans, was also 
being offered by some of the com- 
panies. 

Now these statistics may show 
what industrial companies and life 
insurance companies are doing in 
making use of modern pay plans. 
But statistics cannot explain why 
there has been so much progress in 
the one case and so little in the 
other. To get the answer to that 
question one would have to probe 
deeply into all the facts and circum- 
stances behind these statistics, and 
that is a project far beyond the 
scope of this paper. 


Same Pressures Present 


Nevertheless, I do suggest that the 
underlying pressures which have 
caused industry to experiment so 
extensively in this area are also pres- 
ent in the life insurance business; 
and if we were to look for the reason 
why life insurance management has 
not yielded to these pressures to the 
same extent as their counterpart in 
industry, I suspect we would find 
that a major part of the explanation 
lies in the statutory restrictions al- 
ready mentioned. 

Life insurance companies, in states 
where they are handicapped by these 
restrictive statutes—and this in- 
cludes many of the older and larger 
life insurance companies—of course 
have their hands tied. And since 
there is a tendency toward similar- 
ity in compensation arrangements 
among companies of comparable size 
within a particular industry, it is 
not surprising to find that so many 
life insurance companies in other 
states have continued to follow the 
old-fashioned styles in pay patterns 
forced by law upon the companies 
in the restricted states. 

Furthermore, the fact that a pat- 
ticular compensation plan has been 
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declared by statute to be against the 
public policy of certain states may 
well cause management of companies 
in other states to be reluctant to be 
among the first to experiment with 
such a plan, even though counsel 
may give assurance that there are no 
insurmountable legal obstacles. Life 
insurance companies in all states are 
ever conscious of the fact that they 
must be prepared to justify their 
compensation practices to govern- 
mental authorities, the general public 
and to their own policyholders, 
shareholders and employees, in 
terms of logical policies that are con- 
sistent with the public interest. Con- 
sequently, when even a few states of 
commercial importance have by law 
declared that certain compensation 
practices are inconsistent with the 
public interest in those states, such 
laws, however unsound they may be, 
are likely to cast extremely long 
shadows—shadows that extend to 
the minds of men in many other 
states. 

If our life insurance companies are 
to make any real progress in devel- 
oping competitive employment prac- 
tices—practices which will be effec- 
tive instruments for recruiting, 
holding and appropriately motivat- 
ing the management talent required 
by their business—it is essential that 
these statutory impediments be re- 
moved. Their removal would do 
more to stimulate constructive 
thought and action in this area than 
almost anything that can be im- 
agined. 


Effective Controls 


There may be some who have the 
idea that if these compensation re- 
strictions in the state insurance 
laws were repealed, the repeal might 
be construed as unbridled sanction 
for fantastic salaries and other un- 
realistic compensation schemes. If 
anyone does have that idea, it is un- 
warranted. Such a mistaken impres- 
sion could only come about through 
crediting these restrictions in the in- 
surance statutes with an exaggerated 
degree of importance in the control 
of unsound employment practices. 
It overlooks other more practical 
and more effective checks and con- 
trols which presently exist, and 
which would continue to exist, even 
if the statutes in question were to be 
repealed. 
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Important among the vast number of sales aids made : 
available by the Equitable Life of Iowa is its Direct 
Mail program. Accorded an award by the Life 
Advertisers Association, and successfully proved in 
the field, this program is one more valuable help 
to the Career Life Underwriter along the 
RIGHT ROAD to profitable selling. 
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Actually, if these restrictive pro- 
visions in the insurance laws of a 
few states were the only check on 
the employment practices of life in- 
surance companies, one would not 
have to strain his imagination to 
picture a number of unsound em- 
ployment schemes, including the 
payment of unreasonable salaries, 
that would not be covered by such 
statutes. 

On the other hand, one can also 
think of a number of perfectly sound 
and reasonable employment arrange- 


FOUNDED IN 1867 IN DES MOINES 
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ments that are prohibited or unduly 
restricted by some of these statutes. 
This includes incentive bonuses, de- 
signed to spur performance and to 
provide no more than: reasonable 
rewards for services rendered. It also 
includes deferred pay agreements, 
profit-sharing plans, thrift plans, 
and stock option plans, if a stock 
option plan may be considered as a 
compensation plan. Generally, each 
of these plans is just as economical 
from the standpoint of cost to the 
(Continued on the next page) - 
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Than Any Other 
Audio-Visual 
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The DuKane Flip-Top is 

the sales tool that makes audio- 
visual selling practical for 

the insurance agent! It’s all in 
one unit, with self-contained 
screen ... no set-up fuss, no 
bother with focusing. Startlingly 
brilliant pictures in color or 
black-and-white, even in full 
daylight. You don’t have to 
re-arrange furniture or people 
with the Flip-Top... just set 

it up, plug it in, and it presents 
your facts, figures, and sales 
message clearly and effectively. 
Puts the younger agent into 

top brackets sooner . . . saves 
priceless time for the 
experienced man. 


The Flip-Top is adaptable to your own custom-produced 
sound slidefilm program, or to the stock films now avail- 
able for insurance selling. 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. BIN79, St. Charles, lil. 
Please tell me more about the Flip-Top in insur- 
ance selling. I am especially interested in 

(J Our own custom-produced sound slidefilms. 

(J Information on Stock films for insurance selling. 
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Pay Plans—Continued 


company, and just as reasonable 
from the standpoint of compensation 
to the individual, as though the 
amount put into the plan by the 
company for the individual’s benefit 
had been included in his current 
salary. Why, then, should the state 
attempt to interfere with the use of 
such plans? Such interference, as 
contained in present statutes, is of 
little, if any, value as a deterrent to 
unsound practices. It serves only to 
hamper those who should be free 
to apply to the manpower problems 
of the life insurance business the 
same ingenuity and the same adapta- 
bility to changing conditions that 
they have applied in meeting other 
needs of the business.™ 


Publicity Requirements 


If statutory controls are to be 
credited in any way with the fact 
that life insurance companies have, 
on the whole, been reasonably free 
from criticism about their employ- 
ment and pay practices, since the 
Armstrong Investigation, I believe 
it will be found that credit must be 
given not to these restrictive statutes 
in force in a few states but to the 
publicity requirements in the statutes 
and regulations of all the states. 

Publicity, rather than regulation 
of details, was what Mr. Charles 
Evans Hughes suggested as an ef- 
fective control. He wrote in the 
Armstrong Report that it would be 
“utterly impractical to attempt to 
prescribe details in regard to ex- 
penditures of insurance companies.” 
He also said that “the legislature 
should aim to permit freedom of 
management subject to general reg- 
ulations and complete publicity.” 

Actually, if Mr. Hughes’ publicity 
requirements had beeen in effect 
prior to the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion, it is probable that most of the 
abuses disclosed would not have 


14 “** * * may I make the observation that we 
are part of a most dynamic industry. Its in- 
genuity, adaptability to changing conditions, 
responsiveness to new demands and needs, and 
ability to create, alter and innovate, are truly 
staggering. Some people think of the insurance 
business as a staid and ultra-conservative en- 
terprise, hemmed in by hoary tradition and 
age-old precedent and based upon principles 
and practices which have not changed much 
since the days of the ancient mariner. Nothing 
is further from the truth either with respect to 
the industry itself or the official supervisory 
bodies.” Honorable Leffert Holz, Superintendent 
of Insurance of the State of New York, Vol. 
XIII, A.L.1.C., p. 799. 


taken place. There never wo 
have been any reason in the firs 
place for the state legislatures to at 
tempt to regulate the details of ‘if 
insurance company pay practices. 

Under the present insurance law 
the state insurance departments dg 
have the power to require that li 
insurance companies give adequate 
information in their annual state 
ments about their compensation 
practices. Given such publicity, thei 
practices will be judged in the cou 
of public opinion by a jury composed 
of supervisory officials, policyhold 
ers, stockholders, competitors, the 
general public, and even Internal 
Revenue Agents. The prospect of 
such a trial is the best possible de- 
terrent to those who may be tempted 
to abuse their positions in manage- 
ment. That apparently is the con- 
clusion of those who drafted and of 
those who have been charged with 
the responsibility of keeping up to 
date the Securities Exchange Act— 
the most far-reaching piece of legis- 
lation ever adopted in this country 
to protect those who must invest in 
publicly owned enterprises. 

If experience has proven that 
compulsory publicity, rather than 
attempted regulation of details, is 
the answer in the case of all the 
great industries of this country 
whose securities are regulated by 
the Securities Exchange Act, why 
shouldn’t that experience be applied 
to the life insurance business ? 


Conclusion 


In conclusion, I express the hope 
that a special study be made on an 
industry-wide basis of the problems 
of future manpower in the life insur- 
ance business. I am confident that 
such a study will lead to recommen- 
dations for repeal, not only of the 
specific statutory provisions  dis- 
cussed in this paper, but for repeal 
of other statutes? which have, 
either by oversight or design, cre- 
ated what Mr. Lloyd so aptly terined 
impediments to realistic employment 
practices. 


15 High on the list of such other statutes are 
those which prohibit a domestic stock life in- 
surance company from purchasing its own stock, 
even for the purpose of carrying out an em 
ployee stock option plan. For example. see 
Baldwin’s Ohio Rev. Code, Sec. 3907.14(D) 
Virginia Code 1950, Sec. 38.1-187; Purdows 
Pennsylvania Stat. Ann., Title 40, Sec. 506.1 
(2); 27 McKinney’s Laws N.Y., Sec. 78.3 and 
Sec. 53—a; 5-A A.L.M. (Mass.) c.175, Sec. 0. 
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TRANSFLY WEIGHT 


Amplifier Corporation of America has an- 
nounced its TransFlyweight a lightweight, 
professional, completely battery-operated 
tape recorder which exceeds the rigid pro- 
fessional standards of the National Asso- 
ciation of Radio and Television Broad- 
casters for frequency response, flutter, 
wow and dynamic range. Ultra-low noise 
transistors are incorporated to achieve a 
low-equivalent-input noise level of less 
than 0.25 microvolts. High efficiency cir- 
cuits are designed so that minimum battery 
current is consumed with economical dry 
rechargeable batteries. Motor batteries are 
estimated to last forty hours; amplifier 
batteries one hundred seventy-five hours. 
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office efficiency 





CHECK SIGNER 


Now a desk size check signer, stream- 
lined in design, will blend into the most 
modern office. It occupies but little space 
and handles the signing of checks easily, 
efficiently and speedily to save the exe- 
cutive’s time for other tasks. 

Designed and manufactured by the 
Roberts Numbering Machine Division, this 
device has a fool-proof signature plate 
engraved in solid brass. The plate can be 
removed in seconds at the end of use or 
locked in position against any possible 
fraud with a separate key. 

A five wheel counter, which unfailingly 
registers each time used, is built into the 
main housing of this little marvel. 





OFFICE CONVEYOR 


A new and versatile office conveyor is 
now being marketed for the handling of 
departmental and interdepartmental paper 
work movements. This unit moves indi- 
vidual forms and documents at any speed 
to meet specific requirements. The direc- 
tion of each traveling belt can be changed 
and the position of the stops for removal 
of the documents can be set for any point. 














CARD RECORD DESK 


New Card Record Desks in a contempo- 
rary design have just been introduced in 
two sizes by Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co., 
Inc., featuring a lower over-all cabinet 
height for easier accessibility and more 
width and depth for greater capacity. The 
drawers are equipped with heavy-duty, 
full, ball-bearing roller suspension. 

In the seven-drawer model, designed for 
five by three cards, up to ninety-four thou- 
sand cards are instantly available in one 
cabinet. The five-drawer cabinet accom- 
modates five by three, six by four, eight 
by five, and tabulating cards. Drawers 
of both models hold up to five cross-filing 
trays. Models are available with or with- 
out trays. 





ELECTRONIC SECRETARY 


For the kind of business which needs 
constant attention, or the kind which spe- 
cializes in round-the-clock service, the 
Electronic Secretary can be invaluable. It 
serves as a personal answering service, 
devoted exclusively to “answering” the 
busy executive's telephone. Two types °f 
service are provided: the Automatic Tele- 
phone Answering and Recording Unt, 
which answers the phone and records the 
incoming message of each person wl 
calls, and the Automatic Telephone A»- 
swering and Announcing Unit, which <-- 
livers messages instead of recordi: J 
incoming ones. This latter type answe:s 
the phone and plays a recorded announc:- 
ment to the caller. Optional attachmen 
providing additional features adapt th 
Electronic Secretary to any individu: 
need. 
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Take 
the 
mike... 


See how this new Edison VOICEWRITER dictating machine 
helps you break through your “time barrier” to new success! 


Take the mike... dictate. ..and suddenly you'll realize 
that any other dictating method is old-fashioned! 

You'll see how this all-new Voicewriter saves man- 
hours by acting as a rapid, foolproof dispatcher of cor- 
respondence . . . a communicator of instructions ...a 
conference reporter . . . a sounding board for sales 
talks, ideas and speeches! Its features? All you would 
expect to find in the finest dictating machine ever built 
... and then some! 

Think we’ ve exaggerated? We offer you a friendly chal- 
lenge to mail the coupon—‘“‘take the mike’’ at your own 
desk, with your own work, for just a few minutes! Once 
you take the mike...your talk will be our best sales talk! 


Edison Voicewriter 


West Orange, N.J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


MeGRAWE 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, McGraw-Edison Company E ) | S () Nea 
oa 


FREE TRYOUT!—Just fill out and mail this coupon 
to Edison Voicewriter, West Orange, New Jersey. 
Your Voicewriter representative will do the rest. 
No obligation! 


Okay Edison, I’d like to take the mike of the all-new 
Edison Voicewriter. Please call me to arrange a 
demonstration, 
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BOTTOM & MARGIN INDICATOR 
Hadicates bottom: bottom a 

5 z ba a KEYBOARD 

| no extra charge. 

KEYBOARD SLOPE 

satura? mover poco af fingers. 
~FREE ACTION 

: typebar cams 

_ with no “scuffing” action. 

is raised to change ribbon. 
CUSHIONED TOUCH 

Eliminates jar to Ragen emer 
tips at end of each s 


THE WORLD'S FASTEST 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER 


Before you buy, compare Smith-Corona 
with any other electric typewriter made! 


Feature for feature, point for point, compare the Smith-Corona 
with any other machine on the market today. You’ll see why the 
Smith-Corona is not just equal, but superior to every other brand! 
Before you buy an electric typewriter, call your Smith-Corona 
representative for a demonstration of the many exclusive features 
that make Smith-Corona today’s most advanced electric typewriter! 


Smith-Corona Electric 
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Management Decisions, Part I. 


HAT IS THE anatomy of a de- 
Wy cece: Can it be taken apart 
and studied much like a mechanical 
gadget? In motion and time study 
we find an “action” called ‘mind 
decision” in which the operator 
chooses a course of action to be fol- 
lowed in a sequence of operations. 
He bases his judgment (decision) 
on the facts of the case and couples 
his experience with the circum- 
stances in order to complete the task. 
If his experience has taught him to 
do a certain thing under certain con- 
ditions, he will repeat what he has 
previously learned. Is this a decision 
or is it an application of conditioned 
experience? If something new is 
added, or if the circumstances are 
changed, so that the o/d way will not 
work, does his action come closer to 
real decision making? When we 
choose from the selection of food 
on a menu, are we making decisions 
or satisfying personal choices and 
wants ? 


Mental or Emotional? 


Decision is defined in the diction- 
ary as “a conclusion arrived at after 
consideration.” Is the decision a 
mental process or an emotional pro- 
cess, or is it a combination of both? 
We have posed these questions in 
order to emphasize the complex na- 
ture of decision making as we view 
it from the lower echelons of an 
organization to the upper levels of 
management. In the lower levels of 
the organization, decision making 
appears to be coupled with the 
watching of the action to the defined 
o>erating instructions pertaining to 
the work. As we move up into the 
Oganization, decision making be- 
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comes less and less a matter of 
choosing one of several approved 
sources of action and becomes a mat- 
ter of actually establishing the ap- 
proved courses of action (policies) 
on which the decisions of others may 
be made. The former is executive 
(executing) management and the 
latter is administrative (formulat- 
ing) management. 

We posed the question as to 
whether decision making at the top- 
level was a mental or an emotional 
activity. In the personality make-up 
of management is a quality known as 
decisiveness or firmness—with its 
opposite being indecisiveness or the 
inability to make up one’s mind. If 
we look at the requirements for 
making a decision, we may be able 
to understand why some cannot 
grapple successfully with the prob- 
lems of “making up the mind.” 
These requirements, as we see them 
are— 

1. Aggressiveness so necessary to 
the carrying of responsibilities. 

2. Facts which are essential to and 
which may affect the decision. 

3. Authority which is required to 
make the decision. 

4. Action which puts the decision 
into play. 

The successful executive is ag- 
gressive—he is willing to carry re- 
sponsibilities. Decision making 
accompanies responsibility. Decision 
making also means that the conse- 
quences of the decision must be as- 
sumed by the maker. Too often the 
quality of indecision arises from our 
natural reluctance to “stick out our 
neck.” An aggressive person has 
no reluctance. He will make the 
decision, assume the consequences 
and stand on his own feet; but he 


will get action. In our many con- 
tacts with management, we cannot 
help but observe the vacillation of 
some of our acquaintances, Their 
reluctance to take a stand is usually 
evidenced by one or more of three 
attitudes, all of which are intended to 
procrastinate—to put off the evil 
day when a definite opinion must be 
stated— 

1. To postpone the decision until an- 
other day. 

2. To request that a person “use his 
own judgment.” 

3. To refer the decision to another. 


Tendency to Procrastination 


Almost every day we see evi- 
dences of this procrastinating tend- 
ency at work. Some one asks the 
boss what to do about so and so, 
and the boss replies, “I am too busy 
today to get into that. See me next 
week !”” (This is No. 1 type of pro- 
crastination.) On another occasion, 
the boss says, “How will you be- 
come an executive if you ask me to 
make all the decisions. Use your 
own judgment.” (This is No. 2 type 
of procrastination.) The boss may 
say, “Why don’t you see Mr. Jones? 
He will help you with your problem. 
We must follow organization lines, 
you know.” (This is No. 3 type of 
procrastination. ) 

Trying to get a decision out of 
some executives is like wrestling 
with an oyster—you just cannot pin 
it down. Obviously there are legit- 
imate cases of procrastination when 
a decision would be inappropriate 
and when delay is the best answer. 
However, repeated delays are the 
evidences of a reluctant nature in 

(Continued on the next page)” 














booklets 


P-349—Measure Work Techniques 


If you're concerned with rising costs for 
the cleaning and maintenance of your build- 
ing, the answer to your problem may lie in 
the use of measured work techniques—long 
used in industry but just getting started 
in building cleaning and maintenance oper- 
ations. An attractively illustrated booklet 
has just been made available containing 
information which could help you to reduce 
labor costs, improve work quality, distribute 
the work load evenly among workers and 
eliminate much extra work. Prepared with 
the help of a leading methods engineering 
firm, a firm which has a division specializing 
in time and motion studies of maintenance 
and cleaning operations, this booklet con- 
tains pertinent information based on a sound 
knowledge of psychology, labor relations, 
work improvement and engineering methods. 
It could be of invaluable assistance. 


P-350—Office Efficiency 


Streamlining office methods by effective 
work distribution, space-saving, economical 
layout of offices and files, efficient operation 
of these files, and the access of employees 
to the most serviceable equipment is dealt 
with in an eighty-four page, well-illustrated 
booklet that has recently been made availa- 
ble. Included are chapters which give thor- 
ough analyses of operational problems and 
many workable solutions as to how to train 
employees for the utmost in cooperation 
and productivity. In addition there is a 
comprehensive discussion on the various as- 
pects of business budgeting, motion study, 
and accounting department short-cuts. This 
handy booklet serves as a useful guide to 
the conservation of time, energy and space. 


P-351—Envelope Economies 


Recently Congress approved a law which 
has brought far-reaching revisions in postal 
rates and mailing conditions. A _ helpful 
booklet, prepared with the cooperation of 
the United States Post Office, gives the most 
up-to-date information on all of these 
changes. Forty-nine pages in all, with a com- 
plete index at the end for the reader's con- 
venience, this little booklet includes a great 
deal of special information of interest to 
mailers: paper-and-ink weight tables, enve- 
lope mailing weight tables, and many money- 
saving ideas for everyone using direct-mail. 
It is authoritative, easy to use, and an im- 
portant working tool for everyone in an 
organization involved with the mails. 
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Management Decisions—Continued 


which true aggressiveness is not an 
active part. 

Few business decisions of conse- 
quence are made on the spur of the 
moment. In most instances time is 
available for the survey and analysis 
of essential facts which may bear 
upon the problem and its solution. 
Here we run into an interesting 
situation—one school of manage- 
ment contends that decision making 
is an arithmetic process whereby 
the statistical analysis of the areas of 
probable choice are analyzed and the 
choice is made in that area having 
the best chance of success. Let us 
use an example—a credit manager 
personally analyzes the commercial 
credit reports, financial statements, 
and bank references of a prospective 
customer. In the analysis, the credit 
manager obviously establishes cer- 
tain bench marks against which he 
compares the customer’s actual con- 
ditions. He (credit manager) may 
not accept a financial risk if the 
“current ratio” (ratio of current as- 
sets to current liabilities) of the 
prospect is lower than two to one— 
he may relate the amount of ex- 
tended credit to the net worth of the 
prospect—he may establish a mini- 
mum and maximum age limit for a 
prospect—he may establish a policy 
of non-extension of credit to a per- 
son who has gone through bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. These are but 
a few of the bench marks which may 
be used in appraising financial res- 
ponsibility. 


Mathematical Decision 


The one school of management 
which sees these decisions as being 
related to a group of fixed and meas- 
urable criteria, believes that the re- 
sulting decision is nothing more 
than a mathematical decision in 
which the favorable or unfavorable 
aspects of a situation are compared 
to these standard data. This group 
even goes farther in its analysis of 
decision making by stating that most 
management decisions could be made 
on the basis of the analysis and com- 
parison of data accomplished 
by Electronic Data Processing 
(E.D.P.) Standard data (facts) 
would be stored in a high-speed 
computer having a large capacity 


“memory” unit. The current facts 
of a situation would be fed into the 
machine. The machine would com- 
pare this data to the stored bench- 
mark data, and the results would be 
made known to management. This 
is a form of standardized decision 
making in which the variable factors 
are compared to fixed standards. 
Deviations below a minimum stand- 
ard automatically disqualify a pro- 


posal. 


Based on Human Equation 


The other school of management 
says that decisions are and must be 
based on the human equation in 
which the final judgment is swayed 
by facts and factors which are only 
in part capable of being standard- 
ized. This school further states that 
every decision is accompanied by a 
calculated business risk which can 
be reduced by sound analysis, but 
cannot be eliminated. 

The managing executive may be 
swayed by emotional attitudes, or he 
may be so conservative that his thor- 
ough and over-dilligent analysis de- 
lays judgments past the point of 
value. He may be impulsive and 
give “off-the cuff” opinions. What- 
ever his personality make-up, math- 
ematical analysis will not eliminate 
risk. 

One management expert has said 
that it is impossible to obtain and 
evaluate all the facts which may 
bear on a given subject. We think 
that from an academic standpoint, 
this is true. However, from a prac- 
tical viewpoint, we can obtain such 
facts as are necessary to make de- 
cisions. Industry has been skillfully 
guided over the years with decisions 
which must have been based on dis- 
cernible facts—we cannot buy the 
theory that industry is managed by 
persons who guess right 51% of the 
time. 


Deluged with Reports 


Fact finding and fact analysis tak« 
us into the interesting area of “re- 
porting to management.” Manage- 
ment is deluged with reports, data, 
statistics—and even gossip. Manage- 
ment’s problem is to keep informec, 
be objective, and be open-minde«. 
If management receives slanted m- 
terial intended to influence decisions, 
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management must have the ability 
to see through the reports. Often 
decisions are swayed by gifts. We 
think that is why many companies 
are discontinuing the practice of 
giving as well as receiving gifts. 

Facts may be obtained by one or 
nore of several practices: 

1. Regular reports such as financial 
statements, budgets, sales reports, 
income and expense analysis, ~ loss 
ratio analysis, etc. Ordinarily man- 
agement specifies which reports it 
wants, how the reports will be set-up 
(form of report) and the frequency 
of presentation. Regular reports to 
be control reports must be set up 
so that corrective action, if required, 
is apparent. Usually the reports are 
shown in comparative form. Reports 
that show the results of operation 
are also made for the current period 
and for the cumulative period to 
data. 

2. Special reports such as would be 
made by special investigation. For 
example, the manager is confronted 
by a request for a general salary ad- 
justment in order to bring the com- 
pany’s rates into a competitive 
position with area rates. Manage- 
ment should have been receiving a 
regular monthly (or -quarterly) re- 
port on labor turnover. A special 
report to management would include 
a study of rates actually paid with 
the area and industry rates. We have 
made a number of such studies in 
order to advise management on their 
competitive position. Special study 
would include an analysis of the ef- 
fects of the problem—how is the 
company being hurt by the problem? 
Every problem of importance dem- 
onstrates its effects in tangible ways 
—the collection of facts is intended 
to permit management to appraise 
the effects and to decide if correction 
or adjustment should be made. If 
there are no demonstrable or meas- 
urable effects, ergo, there is no prob- 
lem. 

There is a third method for gath- 
ering facts. This method involves 
the “staff meeting” whereby the 
management meets periodically and 
informally discusses its operations. 
ach briefs the group on his opera- 
tions. This is something like the 
committee type of management (see 
‘une article, “Are Committees Ef- 
iective’?). Much information is 
passed to management by face-to- 
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face meetings. If the information is 
factual, it has value; if it is based on 
personal opinion, it may be slanted ; 
if it is based on unsupported hear- 
say, it may be gossip. Management’s 
really big problem is to keep in- 
formed. Too often management is 
insulated from hearing bad news, or 
it receives partial facts. We see a 
parallel in this to some of the man- 
agement training courses which we 
have known in which the emphasis 
was laid on what to decide and not 
how to decide. There is developed 
a patterned type of thinking. For ex- 
ample, management will substitute 
a control formula for analytical rea- 
soning. A salesman’s expenses come 
under scrutiny—management adopts 
a control formula that indicates an 
acceptable level of expense in rela- 
tionship to gross sales. Suppose the 
control level is 1% of gross sales— 
if the expenses fall within the 1% 
level, no analysis is made, whereas 
analysis might disclose a controllable 
waste. Analysis might even disclose 
that the control should be % of 1% 
or perhaps it should be 2% of sales. 
In the effort to reduce the time re- 
quired for management decision and 
the pre-decision investigation, there 


‘is a growing tendency to substitute 


control decisions for fact finding. 
How many companies (corpora- 
tions) have engaged in an activity 
because its tax cost is only 48% of 
the actual cost (with corporate tax 
rates at 52%, deductible expenses 
actually cost the corporation 48%). 
Rather than take the time to analyze 
the need for the expenditure and 
to appraise its value, management 
falls into the trap of deciding on a 
predetermined control basis. 


Constant Check Needed 


Ordinarily as a fact finding activ- 
ity, management should take nothing 
for granted. Management should be 
constantly checking on progress, 
results, activities, expenses, and op- 
erations. 

Many plans, resulting from de- 
cisions, fail because it was assumed 
that certain facts were true. There 
is always a degree of uncertainty in 
any business decision which, as we 
have said, is associated with business 
risk—however, fact finding and fact 
analysis help reduce, but never elim- 
inate the element of risk. 

















zone mail indeed 
results in speed 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 


to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 
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Electronic 


J. P. TAHENY 
Executive ‘Vice President 
Argonaut Insurance Company 
Menlo Park, California 


LECTRONIC DATA processing is 

helping one of the fastest grow- 
ing insurance companies in the West 
keep abreast of the rising demand 
for its services. Founded in 1948 
by H. A. Hatch, Argonaut Insur- 
ance Exchange began life with an 
investment of $200,000 and a staff 
of seven. Today, Argonaut Insur- 
ance Company and Argonaut Un- 
derwriters Insurance Company has 
combined assets of over $27,000,000 
and employs more than three hun- 
dred. 

It was soon apparent that existing 
tabulating procedures could not long 
keep up with such _break-neck 
growth. Always on the alert for im- 
proved methods, Argonaut initiated 
with Stanford Research Institute a 
joint feasibility study in early 1954. 
It was completed in October of that 
year. 

SRI was then commissioned to 
accept bids from major manufac- 
turers. The bids were completed in 
1955, and early in 1956 Argonaut 
ordered a Burroughs 205. Input- 
output flexibility and magnetic tape 
file capacity, were factors considered 
in making this choice and the sys- 
tem was installed in April of ’57. 
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Processing 


Argonaut was confident of its ability 
to put the machine to immediate and 
effective use—and conscious of a 
definite cost saving. The system in- 
cludes the computer, control console 
with photoreader, power supply, 
Flexowriter, magnetic tape control 
with six single-reel units, and a 
Cardatron punched-card processing 
system with one input and two out- 
put stations. 

At the time the order was placed, 
Argonaut organized its data proc- 
essing team under the direction of 
Controller J. W. Clyde. The original 
twelve members were chosen ac- 
cording to the results of SRI-ad- 
ministered aptitude tests and their 
knowledge of the company’s applica- 
tions. The group began by carefully 
laying out an overall integrated data 
processing plan into which the in- 
dividual program pieces would later 
be fitted. 


First Applications 


By mid-1958, the 205 was han- 
dling Argonaut’s policy writing, 
payroll solicitation, billing, issuance 
of claim checks, and preparation of 
accounting and statistical reports. 

First applications centered around 
the Workman’s Compensation in- 
surance offered by Argonaut in 
twenty-five states. Premiums for the 


policies are based on the insured’s 
payroll, multiplied by a rate deter- 
mined by the work classification. 

Biggest job was setting up on 
magnetic tape a history-file for each 
policy. Because other jobs would 
stem from file maintenance, most 
of the early programming effort went 
into establishing the file and de- 
veloping techniques for updating it. 
This done, the data processing team 
could proceed with the bread and 
butter applications. 

By-products of the daily file 
maintenance for 18,000 active pol- 
ices include billing and creation of 
a suspense file—a diary of the pay- 
roll information requests sent to 
employer-policyholders. The  sus- 
pense file is automatically updated 
as the required information is re- 
turned. When there is no response 
after a certain period of time, the 
suspense file is relieved and second, 
third, or pre-cancellation notices 
automatically printed. 

The next job taken over was a 
program for computing unearned 
premium reserves. Other pieces of 
the overall integrated data process- 
ing plan will follow, including some 
highly-sophisticated operations re- 
search work. 

Of the role being played by the 
205 in Argonaut’s drive to the top, 
Controller Clyde notes: “Because 
of its capacity to assume more and 
more of our paper work, we are 
now able to provide better service 
than ever before for our producers 
and policyholders. This modern 
system also enables us to expand 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Wherever low-cost, high-quality, volume copying is the need, look 
first to automatic xerography. A XeroX® Copyflo® printer turns 


out dry, positive prints ready for immediate use. Copies may be on Write for booklet X-287 for complete informa- 

ree ae y Cop y tion. Haloid Xerox Inc., 59-113X Haloid Street, 
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completely different print in seconds. 
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Now “‘brighter’’ than ever!—even more dramatically 





New Friden Model SBT 
has touch-one-key simplicity 
you'll be amazed to see! 
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to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 
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THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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advance 

in fully 
automatic 
Calculators 









Watch this new model Friden 

















It’s clearly shown in so 
many ways—the Friden 
performs more steps in 
figure-work without 


AUTOMATIC ROUNDING OFF 
OF FRACTIONAL CENTS 


individual exten- Operator merely sets a dial 








operator decisions than 
any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 








—in any of six positions — 
and machine automatically 
rounds off fractional cents 
to the nearest full cent. 











a grand total. 
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“Brighter” calculators 
are one of the ways... 


Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully 
automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby Friden 
Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... 
sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 


NIVERSARY ° PM es: See 
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New 
Proposal 
System 


EDWIN P. GUNN, CLU 
Director of Field Training 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


y “CUSTOM MAKING” policy pro- 

posals on an electronic typing 
calculator, the John Hancock Dis- 
trict Agency organization has 
greatly expanded the scope of a sell- 
ing program directed at policies run- 
ning over $25,000. 

In effect, preparation of these pro- 
posals on the typing calculator 
means that the larger, more com- 
plicated plans now can be tackled 
by a greater number of salesmen. 
Previously, some agents shied away 
from them because of the numerous 
calculations involved and the ex- 
tended time required to set up the 
figures. Now, however, the mathe- 
matical part of the job is handled 
by the machine, leaving the agents 
free to concentrate on selling alone. 
They now have the additional in- 
formation needed to approach a 
$50,000 prospect just as easily as 
they would the usual life customer. 

From the standpoint of John Han- 
cock, setting up this phase of their 
proposal service involved nothing 
more than installing the machine 
and orienting our agents through 
ur own publications. For exam- 
ple, a recent issue of The Patriot, 
vhich goes to all field personnel, in- 
formed agents that they could apply 
‘or proposal service merely by ask- 
ng for it through their district man- 
agers. In addition, they were told 
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it is a sales service without charge 
to any field man and the only re- 
quirements were a minimum sale of 
$25,000 and reasonable assurance 
that the prospect was interested in 


the plan. 


The major point of these mes- 
sages, however, was this: You find 
the prospects and we'll back you up 
with the facts. Give us the basic in- 
formation and you can hand over 
to your prospect a handsome, ac- 
curate proposal with a chart of 
figures designed to answer every 
logical question concerning the 
policy. 





Agents can concentrate 








The 
made” 


net result of the “custom 
proposal plan means a 
greater income potential for sales- 
men, and increased service to policy- 
owners. When an agent comes 
across a “young Dr. Malone,” for 
instance, who is a ripe prospect, the 
basic data are passed along to the 
home office. This data includes the 
doctor’s age, the type of plan, other 
insurance in force, and any other 
factors bearing on the plan under 
consideration. 

Once the data is in the District 
Agency Department, Agency Assist- 
ants Percey Croyell, CLU, and John 
Crowley, CLU, review the material 
to make sure the proper plan is be- 
ing offered. When they are sat- 
isifed, the information is then passed 
on to the IBM 632 Electronic Typ- 
ing Calculator operator. 


Preparation Relatively Simple 


Preparation of the sales pro- 
posals on this equipment is a rela- 
tively simple matter. Pre-punched 
plastic tapes, which the operator can 
change easily for different types of 
policies, control the extension of 
figures and their proper entry onto 
the chart of facts and figures. For 
instance, the face amount of the 
policy and its annual premium rate 
are held in “memory” by the ma- 
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chine (from previous entry). When 
the operator keys in on the IBM 
632’s companion keyboard the 
anticipated annual dividend for 
year-eight of the policy, the machine 
automatically calculates the net an- 
nual premium and types this figure 
into the correct space and column 
of the chart. 


In short, as the girl keys data in, 
the plastic program tape controls the 
use of the figures and where they 
will be typed on the chart. With the 
ability to add, subtract, multiply, or 
hold in “memory,” the IBM 632 
automatically does the calculations 
involved with the plan and types 
them into their proper place. Thus, 
when the prospect goes over the pro- 
posal he can glance at year-eight, 
for example, and find out: The net 
annual premium of the policy, its 
guaranteed cash value, its cash value 
increase, the annual loan value, the 
total loan value, the net payments 
by the insured, and his net insurance 
protection. 


Figures Vital 


All these figures are vital to the 
prospect. When a man spends a 
thousand dollars or more a year on 
insurance premiums, he wants to 
know where the money is going and 
what he will get in return. 


The proposal presents these 
figures to the prospect in a neat, 
highly legible, and completely ac- 
curate form. The seven pages of a 
typical proposal that contain policy 
information are typed on the electric 
typewriter unit with its “prestige 





ROCKET MAILER 


DIRECT MAIL has finally caught up to 
the Space Age with the new Rocket 
Mailer developed by the Hewig 
Company, sales promotion specialty 
consultants. The Rocket Mailer 
commands immediate attention, It 
has an endless number of uses— 
to announce new items, new prices, 
new locations, special events and just 
about anything that you want to 
dramatize. 





pica” type making sure of reada- 
bility without effort. 

In other words, we custom pre- 
pare a proposal that not only 
answers all questions but enhances 
the chance of a sale by its very ap- 
pearance. 

There are other advantages to a 
machine produced proposal, too: 
For instance, there is a pronounced 
saving in time—at least 80% as 
compared with the old method. The 
high-speed ability of the IBM 632 
means that all calculations are com- 
pleted .and typed onto the form in 
about twenty-thirty minutes. As 





A Complete Line of 





POLICY WALLETS 





Catalog illustrating other Cada Policy Wallets is available 


“GENERAL” No. 50 


An efficient all-plastic expandable policy wallet 
© EIGHT CLEAR POCKETS 
@ TWO COVER POCKETS 
@ BUSINESS CARD POCKET 


81¢ EACH IN 100 QUANTITY 


IMPRINTING FREE — FOUR LINES 
WHEN 25 OR MORE ARE ORDERED 
QUANTITY 
12 25 50 100 


Price Each 9 92 86 81 
ORDER NOW — 


["] CHECK ENCLOSED — CADA PAYS SHIPPING 
(CD BILL ME OPEN ACCOUNT 


CADA PRODUCTS, INC. 
2353 W. HARRISON ST. 


CHICAGO 12, ILL. 
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far as the checking operation is 
concerned, the operator need only 
glance over the basic data she keyed 
in manually. She knows that ex- 
tensions have been done auto- 
matically and accurately by the ma- 
chine. 

By contrast, under the previous 
method of pencil-and-paper, desk 
calculators, manual entry of figures 
onto the form, with detailed editing 
(and possible re-typing), at least 
three-four hours were required to 
complete a proposal. As a result, 
on peak days numerous proposals 
were delayed because of backlog- 
ging. 

In short, we're backing up our 
agents with the best available tools. 
While in the past we were able to 
prepare proposals manually, use of 
machine means faster service, a re- 
designed form, and generally a 
neater presentation. 

For John Hancock all this boils 
down to a more effective program 
for selling the larger policies. With 
the complicated calculations handled 
automatically by machine, our field 
men have all the necessary data to 
sell the more lucrative, larger 
policies. And the result has been 
a proposal that is paying dividends 
to the agents, the policyholders, and 
the company. 





Electronic Data Processing—from 58 


our business volume with only a 
small increase in cost.” 

From humble beginnings in a two- 
room office in downtown San Fran- 
cisco, Argonaut has emerged in ten 
years as a national insurance leader. 
The company’s family of coverages 
now includes workman’s compensa- 
tion, liability, automobile, grou, 
accident and sickness, major medi- 
cal, and unemployment compensa- 
tion disability insurances. Earned 
premiums from these various protec- 
tion plans totalled over $23,000,00( 
in 1958. 

The years 1957 and 1958—par- 
ticularly eventful for Argonaut— 
saw opening of the modern $700,00( 
home office in Menlo Park, conver- 
sion of Argonaut Exchange to : 
stock company, with full ownershi, 
vested in the policyholders . 
and installation of the Burroughs 
205. 
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Purchase vs. Rental 


WALTER A. EDGREN 
National Old Line Life 


Insurance Company 


HE SUBJECT of purchase vs. 
fete of punch card equipment 
has been the basis for many discus- 
sions in almost all of our companies. 
After considerable research in the 
proceedings of this association, and 
in the publications of the National 
Office Management Association, and 
in various other publications on this 
subject, it bears out certain general 
points that should be considered dur- 
ing this discussion. 


No Formula 


We will all agree that there is no 
specific formula for determining in 
advance whether it is an advantage 
to either purchase or to rent your 
punch card equipment. Each com- 
pany must determine its own course 
to take based on its own type of 
operation. In our smaller companies, 
perhaps a top consideration would 
be the effect on our surplus ac- 
count especially if the purchase is 
substantial. Then you would per- 
haps want to consider at this point 
whether to go whole hog, or whether 
to consider purchasing only part of 
your equipment. Many companies 
have often taken the course of pur- 
chasing part of their equipment. 
Also, what are your future plans? 
Is there a new home office build- 
ing being planned? Are you plan- 
ning a large growth due to an ex- 
pansion of your agency force? These 
and many other items must be con- 
sidered in viewing your purchase or 
rental of your equipment. 


Advantages 


At the present time, the advan- 
tages of purchasing equipment out- 
right are as follows: 
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1. You are assured of new equip- 
ment. If the purchase is made out- 
right or on a purchase contract. 

2. Purchase may be less expensive 
in a static installation or as a part 
of a large installation. 

3. With constantly increasing costs, 
it may be the only hedge against in- 
creased rental charges. (However, 
maintenance costs may increase even 
if the equipment is purchased. ) 

4. In working up such studies and 
making a comparison, it may make 
you take a look at the general pic- 
ture and find out what is actually 
needed in the way of punch card 
equipment. You may find that your 
needs are a lot less than what you 


are presently using. 


Pro Rental 


Some of the advantages of rental 
would be as follows: 

1. In a rapidly changing situation 
your needs for punch card equip- 
ment can be increased, decreased, 
or changed in line with your needs 
for such equipment. 

2. No concern as to what to do 
with your old equipment. (The in- 
dications are, however, that there is 
some market for both trade and sell- 
ing of old equipment. ) 

3. No immediate change in surplus. 
In smaller companies this may be a 
very definite factor. 

4. As new equipment is coming out 
constantly, it leaves you in a position 
to take advantage of such equipment. 
Especially such companies as are 
nearing the E.D.P. stage. 

In our own company, we have 
twelve pieces of equipment on a 
rental basis, and have purchased one 
old 080 Sorter. At the present time, 
we are definitely giving some con- 
sideration to the purchase of some 
of our items of equipment. Our 
company is experiencing quite a sub- 


stantial growth, and we therefore 
will probably continue on a rental 
basis for the majority of our equip- 
ment so as to leave ourselves in the 
position of being able to take advan- 
tage of any new equipment, or at 
least being able to consider the 
E.D.P. equipment. I have covered 
most of the major points that should 
be considered in comparing purchase 
with rental. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


DirEcT AND private electronic con- 
tacts have been established for The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
home office in New York and thirty- 
five of its cashier offices across the 
nation, second vice president George 
P. Chave announced recently. 

“A new teletypewriter communi- 
cations system, technically known as 
the 83-B-1, has eliminated the dis- 
tance barrier for us in serving our 
policyholders and field representa- 
tives,” Mr. Chave said. 

The Society is the first life insur- 
ance company to install this auto- 
matic system. The 5,300-mile net- 
work, covering eighteen states and 
the District of Columbia, is provided 
by the Long Lines Department of 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 


Swift Message Delivery 


The communications system was 
designed by Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories for swift message delivery. 
Special electronic equipment in New 
York City searches all stations on 
Equitable’s two private line circuits 
for messages. When an outlying sta- 
tion is selected, messages are directly 
transmitted by punched paper tape to 
the home office automatically at the 
rate of seventy-five words a minute. 
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FOOD DISPENSING 


Foop DISPENSING machines which 
automatically serve a selection of 
complete meals “in the plant” to in- 
dustrial working forces have been 
developed by Rudd-Melikian, Inc. 
These coin-operated food machines 
which actually cook fifty meals 
at a time in aluminum containers, 
then dispenses them individually— 
serve a choice of hot or cold platters, 
sandwiches, soup, pastries, milk and 
milk shake in a cup, as well as coffee, 
tea and hot chocolate. 

Four or five machines—a hot 
platter, a.cold buffet, a bulk milk, 
and one or two coffee, tea and hot 
chocolate combinations—normally 
comprise one full bank of modular 
equipment. In combination, the ma- 
chines in each bank dispense the 
complete selection of foods. These 
machines are now being supplied to 
industrial concerns across the coun- 
try either in individual units or full 
banks. 

Advantages include elimination of 
costly kitchen and cafeteria mainte- 
nance (all containers, trays and eat- 
ing utensils are disposable), wide 
selection of foods vended quickly 
to the employee at prices he can af- 
ford, and the general acceptance 
among employees of the new system. 
More employees now “eat in,” ac- 
cording to management at many lo- 
cations. 

Plant employees enjoy the quality 
and quantity of portions served, 
menu variety (hot platters presently 
come in thirty-two combinations, 
each including a meat or fish dish 
and two vegetables), the quick serv- 
ice resulting in longer actual “sit 
down” lunch time, and the absence 
of usual “kitchen clatter.” 





SPIRIT AWAY 


A NEW IMPREGNATED-PAPER hand 
cleaner that will remove all of the 
stains normally encountered in the 
office has been introduced by the Kee 
Lox Manufacturing Company. 


The new paper, called Spirit 
Away, is especially recommended for 
removing all stains associated with 
office procedures, including those 
caused by spirit carbon, hectograph 
carbon or ribbons, hectowriter rib- 
bons, or inks used with mimeograph, 
multilith, or multigraph machines. 


Spirit Away is convenient to use. 
It is packaged twenty-five sheets per 
pack, twelve packs to a box,—in 
heat sealed, transparent polyethylene 
wrappers. Each seven inch by seven 
inch impregnated sheet is used once 
—then thrown away—the stain re- 
mains on the paper not on washroom 
fixtures, and the unsanitary practice 
of using a “common” jar of stain 
remover is eliminated. 








FABRIC SPRAY 


APPEARANCE Is of vital importance 
to the modern insurance office, but 
maintaining it without disturbance 
of regular business hours is often a 
problem. 

A new vinyl spray for plastics 
leathers and natural and synthetic 
fibres just developed by a Philadel- 
phia firm cuts the problems of main- 
tenance, ‘since it can be applied to 
rugs, drapes and upholstery without 
their removal in a matter of minutes. 

Called “Lasticolor,” the protective 
and decorative spray is produced by 
the Taussig Paint Sales Co. The 
new product impregnates fabrics and 
synthetics with a lasting vinyl coating 
in a choice of fourteen mix-or-match 
shades. “Lasticolor” does not 
change the texture of the material. 





Originally developed to recondi- 
tion automotive fabrics, “Lasticolor” 
is now being used by several com- 
panies to recondition and renovate 
fleet interiors, office and shop furni- 
ture, drapes and in original manu- 
facture. ““Lasticolor” has been used 
successfully on a wide variety of 
materials, including cotton, cotton- 
viscose, rayon, acetate, viscose, 
nylon, rayon, wool, wool-viscose 
blend, leather, leatherettes, rubber, 
canvas, and plastics. 

Three different “Lasticolor” for- 
mulas are available to assure effec- 
tive application to a wide variety «f 
fabrics and materials; one has been 
developed for natural fabrics, a:- 
other for plastics, leatherettes and 
synthetics, and a third for genuine 
leather. 

Anyone who can use ordinary 
spray guns—certainly any painter or 
decorator—can make a top quality 
application. 
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TRANSPARENT "SKIN" 


DRAWINGS, DESIGNS, maps, docu- 
ments, certificates and all important 
papers can now be permanently pro- 
tected with a tough plastic “skin,” 
simply and inexpensively with a new 
process recently introduced by the 
Print-A-Tube Company. 

Based upon a packaging process 
called “skin packaging,” all types of 
documents can be _ permanently 
‘‘skinned” with a simple machine. A 
new type of plastic film, P. O. M. V. 
(Poly-On-Mylar-Vacuumized), in- 
troduced by the company, now makes 
this inexpensive method of perma- 
nently sealing valuable papers avail- 
able to all types of firms. 

The clarity of the film allows 
original drawings and papers to be 
first sealed before released for blue 
prints or photostatic copies. The 
transparent film offers the greatest 
resistance to grease, is impervious 
to moisture, dirt, dust, climatic con- 
ditions and has a life span of over 
ten years. Grease pencil or crayon 
markings can be made on the film 
without marring the drawing under- 
neath—thus permitting proposed 
changes on plans, designs—and for 
map studies, as well. 

Documents can be placed directly 
on the bed of the Skin-Pak machine, 
which consists of a simple vacuum 
system and equithermo heater, or on 
ordinary paperboard. Then the film 
is drawn over the item or items 
(more than one can be permanently 
sealed at one time). Then, in ten 
seconds time of both heating and 
vacuum process, the items are 
permanently skinned. 

The machine can also be utilized 
to package small objects. 
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NEW ROTARY CARD FILES 


A SHIFT FROM UPRIGHT seven- 
drawer filing cabinets to rotary 
card files has raised morale, reduced 
employee turnover, and cut filing 
errors for Blue Cross, Blue Shield 
of Salt Lake City, Utah. 

File clerks working with member- 
ship record cards found filing diffi- 
cult, fatiguing work. As a result, 
morale was low and the incidence 


‘of misfiling high. A lot of time was 


wasted by personnel who, in order 
to make a note on a card, had to 
remove it from the file and walk 
over to a desk to do the written 
work. Afterwards cards were often 
misfiled. 

To provide the needed capacity— 
up to forty-four thousand cards— 
along with working comfort for 
more than one person at a time an 
electric Roto-File was selected. The 
space-saving unit, made by the 
Mosler Safe Company, is only 
eighty-one-inches wide. Cards were 
transferred to it in less than half a 
day. 

Designed to eliminate bottlenecks 
and waste motion in handling active 
records, Roto-File contains a bat- 
tery of eight independently operating 
drums which are activated by finger- 
tip pressure on a lever. The drums, 
which hold up to five thousand five 
hundred cards each, revolve clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise. 

Cards rotate in front of the opera- 
tor in an easy-to-see position and 
automaticlly open into a visual “V.” 
This assures quick, easy reference 
and also signals the refiling position 


when a card is removed for posting. 

A great advantage is the practical 
workshelf which runs the length of 
the unit. It is designed so that up 
to three file clerks can work seated 
at each file at the same time. An 
additional advantage is that immedi- 
ate access to the files is permitted 
with minimum disturbance to those 
working it. 


ERASABLE COLOR PENCIL 


THE VENUS PEN and Pencil Corpo- 
ration is introducing to business and 
industry, color pencils with a new 
lead formulation whose markings 
are truly erasable. 

The new leads, now being pro- 
duced in five colors—vermilion, 
carmine, blue, green and yellow— 
are the result of recent developments 
in the art of making colored pencils. 

In addition to erasability with an 
ordinary eraser, they combine the 
strength and durable point proper- 
ties of the finest black leads. All five 
colors make smooth, brilliant mark- 
ings. They are water-resistant and 
can be blended to produce varia- 
tions in color and shade. 

The first eraser-tipped wood-cased 
pencils using this new color lead 
formulation are called Venus “Col- 
Erase” and are being enthusiastic- 
ally received by engineering and law 
firms, accounting offices and insur- 
ance companies as well as commer- 
cial artists. 

Besides being the first truly erasa- 
ble color lead pencils, they maintain 
a sharp point longer than any other 
color pencil on the market today. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 


obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 109. Payroll PAPER 
|. Card File 145. Punched Tape Equipment 119. Card Index 
2. Fibre Board 19. Tabulating 120. Duplicator 
3. Insulated MACHINES, MAILING 70. Envelopes 
4. Metal 20. Dating Stamps 135. Labels 
5. Micro 21. Envelope Sealers 121. Letterhead 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 22. Mail Openers 122. Policy 
142. Open Shelf Files 23. Postal Meters 123. Ledger 
6. Portable 24. Postal Scales 137. Photocopying 
7. Rotary 118. Sorters 124. Thin (Copy) 
8. Stencil 106. Time Stamp 102. Visual Policy Jackets 
a —e Card MACHINES, REPRODUCING SALES AIDS 
Io, Woo aa 25. Composing A 132. Advertising Blotters 
. 26. Direct Copying 116. Advertising Specialties 
FILING SUPPLIES 27. Duplicating 149. Audio-Visual Projection 
129. Cards 28. Micro-filming 103. Birthday Cards 
11. Fasteners 29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 117. Display Material 
12. Folders 136. Typewriter, Automatic 104. Greeting Cards 
13. Index Tabs 30. Typewriter, Electric 100. Promotional Gifts 
14. Supports 31. Typewriter, Manual 66. Sales Incentives 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


2. Addressing 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 


97. Fire Extinguishers 33. Checkwriting 127. Filing Systems 

63. Fire Protection Service 34. Dictating 64. Office Planning 

98. First Aid Kits 35. Intercommunication 115. Photocopying 

112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 139. Paper Folding 65. Record System 

138. Safety Equipment 36. Stapling and Fastening 146. Sound Reproduction 

















128. Salvage Services OFFICE ACCESSORIES SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 38. Ash Trays & Stands 68. Business Forms 
141. Watchman's Clocks 105. Bulletin Boards 69. Duplicating Supplies 
MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 39. Cash Boxes 71. Erasers (Specializec} 
15. Adding 40. Chair Cushions 72. Loose Leaf Systems 
16. Billing 41. Currency Trays 73. Marking Devices 
17. Bookkeeping 42. Desk Lamps 75. Paper Perforators 
18. Calculating 43. Desk Pads 76. Pens 
44. Desk Trays 77. Pencils 
45. Drawer Trays 81. Staple Removers 
“oF 46. Moisteners SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
47. Name Plates 83. Copyholders 
Best’s Insurance News ch fae he tc a 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 49. Waste Baskets 86. Line Indicator 
* Please forward complete information 87. Pads 
and prices on the Heike send ran tas ee eis 88. Ribbons & Carbors 
: TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
DO areseeseconscitashinnn DO Sihieeniiceisinss 51. Bookcases 
No ete ee tl Ss tan a: 143. Bookstands 90. Cord Cover 
aa 52. Cabinets 91. Holder 
ASE ES SOS 53. Choirs 92. Index 
ERE SITES MIO ERS Fe RE 134. Costumers 94. —— 
Other = es 54. Desks 9. tands 
Rh RE Sine Sn + 55. Fluorescent Lighting MISCELLANEOUS 
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Timetable for Term... 


How long should a Term policy renew? 


How late convert? 


We believe that Term insurance is best 


which renews longest and converts latest. 


Term insurance as today’s option 

on tomorrow’s permanent insurance is like 
a property lease with option to buy. 

The option should renew #f the buyer needs 
and convert when he is able. Ours do both. 


Occidental short Term plans renew as 

often as necessary — to policy anniversary 
nearest 64 and convert at amy time — 

to anniversary nearest 65. Thus is solved the 
problem of whether the buyer will need 


to renew and when he will be able to convert. 


O C C I D E N TAL LI FE Insurance Company of California 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


Home Office: Los Angeles/W. B. Stannard, Vice President 


otor: 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


For July, 1959 
































































Disability Income Ins.—from page 31 


period starts the next working day. 
Otherwise a holiday counts in the 
waiting period. 

The employer can use insurance to 
provide this income. The cost is 
a deductible business expense. The 
cost isn’t taxable to the employee 
as additional income. 

Don’t overlook Social Security’s 
long-term disability benefits. No in- 
come is paid before age fifty. But 
a man who is disabled—and his 
wife—might collect about $45,000. 
So, know what the law provides: 


know the rules for being covered, 
Look at Social Security as part of 
the answer to the loss of income 
problem. Join its benefits with pri- 
vate disability income insurance. 

Right now you may think what’s 
gone before is a ragbag of detail. 
If so, it may be anguish to see the 
next topic—seeing and solving prob- 
lems. This will surely be dull, hum- 
drum stuff. On the contrary. Now 
we can winnow the wheat from the 
chaff. 

The basis of selling disability in- 
come insurance is recommendation ; 
and the basis of recommendation is 








A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester ° 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 


Hamilton, Ontario 





LIBERTY and FREEDOM 


The Statue of Liberty is an important symbol to 
all Americans because it represents the freedom 
which is the foundation of our way of life. Our 
Company is proud to use it as its trademark. 


Men to remain free must provide security for them- 
selves and their families and most American families 
have found life insurance to be the best way to provide 


this security. 


Liberty National Life Insurance Company is providing 
a large measure of security for many families. Over a 
quarter of a billion dollars is held by the Company 
Perhaps this 
financial strength is one of the reasons why mos? and 
more people each year buy their life insurance 


for the protection of policyowners. 


from Liberty National. 


LIBERTY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE: Birmingham, Alabama 


Frank P. Samford, President 











a problem developed. An intelligent 
decision by anyone comes from three 
simple steps: 

1. Recognition of a problem. 

2. Relating the problem to methods 
of solution. 

3. Decision and action. 

Let’s use these steps in selling 
disability income insurance. Let’s 
talk about these things: 

1. Today a man’s income most likely 
depends on his ability to work and 
earn. And sickness or injury can 
destroy a man’s earning power. The 
problem is loss of income; the dis- 
ability hazard is the cause of the 
problem. 

2. When a man’s earned income 
stops, where does the money come 
from to pay normal expenses—and 
medical bills? He can use up his 
savings; he can borrow (or can 
he?) and take years to pay off the 
debt; he can fall back on relatives 
or charity. Or, the disability income 
plan can step in. Disability insur- 
ance is the logical and best solution. 
3. Review the problem. Look at the 
good and bad points in the different 
solutions. Figure minimum income 
needs and ability to pay. Recom- 
mend a plan that best solves current 
needs. Now see how these steps 
are used in an employer-employee 
case. 


A Business Problem 


“T hadn’t thought much about it, 
but I don’t think any of our people 
have lost more than a couple of 
weeks—maybe a month or so. We 
paid full salary all the time they 
were out too. We stood it OK.” 
The president of a college once told 
me that ; and no insurance was sold. 

I wasn’t able to convince him that 
the college was just “riding its luck.” 
But in 18 months 2 valued profes- 
sors were on “sick leave”—one by 
heart trouble, the other by a car 
wreck. The college decided to pay 
them full salary as long as they 
were out. One man died after almost 
two years of total disability. The 
college is still paying full salary to 
the other man—and he’ll never teach 
again. Another professor was hired 
long ago, so two salaries are being 
paid for one job. 

Oh sure, the college now has a 
specific sick leave plan—with in- 
sured long-term benefits. The col- 
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lege pays for all of it—gladly. And 
the president told me: “We're pay- 
ing more to Professor ABC than 
what this whole insurance plan 
costs. I wish we'd taken it years 
ago.” 

Now then, every business has a 
salary problem when a key employee 
is disabled by sickness or accident. 

When a company hires a key man 
it assumes a moral duty to pay his 
salary when he’s sick or hurt and 
can’t work. Now most companies 
can pay a man’s salary for a few 
months. But what if he can’t work 
for many months? Can the com- 
pany afford to keep on paying his 
salary? Also, the disabled man may 
feel he’s a charity burden to his 
company. He'll worry about his fi- 
nances. He'll take longer to get 
well. 

The company may be forced to 
replace the man—for a short time 
or permanently. If his salary is con- 
tinued, two salaries are paid for one 
job. 

What can a company do when a 
key man is disabled? Here are three 
things : 

1. Stop his salary at once or pay it 
for only a short time. 


2. Double up the work and let effi-- 


ciency suffer. 
3. Hire another man and pay two 
salaries for one job. 

There’s a better way. An insured 
disability income plan. Then the 
company can guarantee continued 
tax-free income to a disabled man. 
This will assure joint relief from 
worry over the financial effects of 
sickness or injury. 

Most employers are apt to have 
a sense of personal duty when seri- 
ous disability strikes a faithful em- 
ployee. Then too, the way this is 
met will have a telling effect on the 
morale of all employees. Without 
insurance it’s often hard to meet 
these obligations adequately or 
fairly. This makes buying disability 
income insurance even more impor- 
tant. 

Many companies pay all or most 
of the cost of this insurance. (It’s 
a tax-deductible business expense. ) 
From such a pay raise the employee 
gains not only from the protection, 
but from the effect of the non-taxa- 
ble income represented by the em- 
ployer’s absorption of the cost. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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POSTAL LIFE 


& Casualty Insurance Company 


612 West 47th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Disability Income Ins.—Continued 


The plan could be set up so in- 
sured income would fit in with the 
company sick-leave program; or be- 
gin, say, after a 90-day waiting per- 
iod and pay out for 5 or 10 years or 
to age 65. Most companies would 
pay the employee’s full salary until 
insurance income starts. 

Let’s sum up the employer-em- 
ployee advantages : 

1. Solves the moral problem of 
what-and-how-much-to-do when a 
faithful employee is disabled. 

2. Creates better morale. And in- 
sured employees are more efficient. 
3. Helps attract and keep good em- 
ployees. Continued service is re- 
warded. 

4. Earns the good will of the em- 
ployee and his family. : 

5. It’s good business sense to replace 
an indefinite liability with a known 
cost. 

6. The cost is a deductible business 
expense. 

7. Provides tax-free income to the 
employee. 

8. Prevents paying two salaries for 
one job. 


And next, a sales letter. You may 
find it useful. 


Sales Letter 


Dear Mr. —————: 

What happens when sickness or 
injury totally disables one of your 
key men? 

Does the key man think he'll be 
paid his salary indefinitely 

—-since he’s been a faithful worker 
for years, and surely is entitled 
to it? 

—-since it may have been done for 
others ? 

—since he hasn’t been told other- 
wise ? 

Does the employer think that after 
two or three months of full pay and 
no work 

—how long should we keep this 
up? 

—we'll have to hire a replace- 
ment. Do we pay two salaries 
for one job? 

—this will cost a lot of money. 

—should we stop paying his sal- 
ary? But how would this effect 
the morale of our other employ- 
ees? 


First, a decision by the company 
as to what it can afford to pay—how 
much and how long—in salaries to 
disabled key men. Be specific. 

Next, add to your plan our in- 
sured plan of disability income pro- 
tection. The cost is a deductible 
business expense. The insured in- 
come can start when your plan stops. 
And it will be tax-free to your em- 
ployees. 

Would you like more details? We 
can arrange it. There’s no obliga- 
tion. Just mail the enclosed card 
today. 

Sincerely Yours, 


Rapid use is being made of insur- 
ance to help replace income lost by 
sickness or injury. And the reason 
isn’t hard to find. Most of us work 
for a living. We depend on our 
earnings. But disability can destroy 
personal earning power. Then 
there’s an acute need for a substi- 
tute income to help support a man 
and his family. Loss of income is 
the bedrock problem. Disability in- 
come insurance is the best answer. 
It preserves human dignity, happi- 
ness and well-being. 





Busy Executives .. . NOW! 


INCREASE your 1959 Production! 
SNAP UP surplus business! 
UNDERWRITE UNUSUAL RISKS with confidence! 


GET THE ANSWERS: On how to place the business that will boost 


your income. Depend on one handy volume with all 











ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


7S PULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


the hard to find facts . . 


. Specially cross-indexed . . . 


Quick reference answers on such risks as: 

Annuities, Aviation, Disability, Hospitalization 
Pension Trusts, Substandard Risks, Minimum or 
Maximum ages, Underwriting practices, brokerage and 
licensing facilities or unusual policies 


Easy to read . . 


. saves hours of tedious correspondence 
letter writing, research and inquiry. 


Life Underwriter’s Guide 


For Agents and Brokers 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—1959 EDITION 
PRICE: $2.00 per copy 
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CONSULTING ACTUARIES 





ALVIN BORCHARDT & CO. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AND 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 
ATLANTA DETROIT 


LENARD E. GOODFARB, F-.S.A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


11 North Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 
Rittenhouse 6-7014 





IRWIN SOLOMON & CO. 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS & AUDITORS 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











BOWLES, oven & TOWNE, 


ACTUARIES 
Management Consultants 
LIFE—FIRE—CASUALTY 
EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLANS 
RICHMOND ATLANTA NEW YORK 
DALLAS PORTLAND 


W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





CARL A. TIFFANY & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


211 West Wacker Drive 
CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Central 6-1288 








J. HUELL BRISCOE 
& ASSOCIATES 


ACTUARIES & MANAGEMENT 


CONSULTANTS 
Box 56 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Winthrop Harbor Chicago 
Illinois Illinois 


HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
188 W. Randolph St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
Tel.: STAte 2-1336 





E. P. HIGGINS AND COMPANY 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
ACCOUNTANTS 


(Frank M. Speakman Associates) 
Bourse Building 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE—PENSIONS 


10 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
FRanklin 2-4020 








WOLFE, CORCORAN & LINDER 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNTANTS 
116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, NEW YORK 











MILES M. DAWSON & SON, Inc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1014 HOPE ST. SPRINGDALE, CONN. 


NELSON AND WARREN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
PENSION CONSULTANTS 


111 So. Bemiston Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


612 W. 47th St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 





WOODWARD a FONDILLER, 
nc. 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
INSURANCE ACCOUNTANTS 


200 West 57th Street 417 South Hill Street 
New York 19, N. Y. Los Angeles 13, Cal. 











A. G. GABRIEL & COMPANY 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


National Bank Building 
Detroit 26, Michigan 








THE HOWARD E. NYHART 
COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 











WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 











JURISDICTION QUESTIONS 


WITHOUT ALTERING its policy of 
taking no position on the question 
of whether life insurance companies 
should issue variable annuities, the 
Board of Directors of the Life In- 
surance Association of America has 
authorized appointment of a com- 
mittee to review the Association’s 
policy and to consider what if any 
modification may presently be in- 
dicated, 

Appointment of the committee 
was authorized by a_ resolution 
adopted by the Board, together with 
a resolution instructing the Associa- 


For July, 1959 


tion’s staff to file a brief with the 
District of Columbia Corporation 
Counsel supporting the supervisory 
authority of the District’s Insurance 
Commissioner over the writing of 
variable annuities. 

This resolution also directs the 
staff to participate in the present 
consideration by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission of the vari- 
able annuity regulatory question. 
The Association’s position is that 
while a recent Supreme Court de- 
cision requires the SEC to take 
jurisdiction over the ‘security as- 
pects of variable annuity contracts, 
the mortality contingency features 


of such contracts should remain 
under the supervision of the State 
insurance departments. 

The Association’s staff is to ex- 
plore the entire situation to make 
certain that the State insurance reg- 
ulatory system is in no way injured. 


MORTGAGE 
DELINQUENCIES 


TOTAL MORTGAGE loan delinquencies 
in the first quarter this year stood 
at 2.24% as against 2.26% a year 
ago, 2.09% in 1957, and 2.24% in 
1956, the national survey of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America shows. 
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Home Office Training—from page |8 


1958, which has a requirement of 
one-half million of production, we 
had thirty-six alumni from the 
Home Office Schools present. One 
member of the April, 1956 class pro- 
duced $1,000,000 of business in 1957. 

A few of our general agents 
thought of the Home Office School 
as a means of getting the salesmen 
into the business with little or no 
effort on his part. We know that 
knowledge and experience are most 
necessary in order to be a good 
salesman, One without the other is 
rather futile. 

Most of the material we cover 
with the men has been covered by 
the general agent with that new man. 
Not many men can go over some- 
thing once and master it. A general 
agent has a routine program set up 
for training his men but in going 
through the training process with 
the man he is often interrupted and 
perhaps some of the things are not 
covered too thoroughly. We do try 
methodically and carefully to go over 
the material we present to them in 
this school and we feel the men do 
profit by the knowledge they gain 
in the school. One of the most im- 
portant factors derived from the 
Home Office School is the enthusi- 
asm that is generated among the 
men as they live together and go to 
school together for a week at the 
Home Office. They do get an en- 
tirely different idea of the Home 
Office operation and are very well 
sold on the company and life insur- 
ance when they leave for home. 


In 1956 we also tried to bring 
some older agents to life by having 
them attend the Home Office School. 
Generally the results were favorable 
but of course we had some disap- 
pointments too. One man had been 
in the business for three years and 
his year’s production previous to at- 
tending the school was $161,000 
then the year after he had attended 
school he produced $321,000. An- 
other man had been with us two 
years and had produced $194,000 in 
the year previous to attending the 
school whereas in the year following 
the school he produced $500,000. 
One man wrote $189,000 before he 
attended the school and he wrote 
$192,000 the year following so he 
really did not gain much by attend- 
ing the school. One salesman had 
been with us for three years before 
attending and about three months 
after attending the school he was 
out of the business. Another had 
been with us four years and his pro- 
duction in the year previous to the 
school was $125,000. In the year 
following his school he produced 
$311,000. 

We believe that much of the suc- 
cess that the agent attains after 
attending the school depends upon 
the general agent. The general agent 
can use the school to good advantage 
if he will follow through properly, 
but if he leaves it up to the agent 
there will be many who fall by the 
wayside. We do not think that the 
Home Office School will guarantee 
a man success but it certainly gives 
him a much better chance for success 
in this business. 


INSURANCE IN RUSSIA 


VOLUNTARY LIFE insurance has be- 
come a big institution in the Soviet 
Union in recent years, reflecting 
even there the world-wide growth of 
this business since World War II, 
according to a report by Robert J. 
Myers, chief actuary of the United 
States Social Security Administra- 
tion, who was one of a five-man com- 
mission visiting Russia last fall to 
study social security there. 

There were 10,000,000 life insur- 
ance policyholders, owning an esti- 
mated 60,000,000,000 rubles of life 
insurance at the close of last year, 
according to Mr. Myers. The num- 
ber of policyholders represented a 
rise of some 66% in two years, ac- 
cording to the reported figures. The 
average life insurance per- insured 
worker is estimated to be in the 
neighborhood of 60% to 70% of 
the average worker’s annual in- 
come. 


Written in Single Company 


This voluntary life insurance in 
the U. S. S. R. is written entirely ina 
single company “Gosstrakh,” which 
is owned and operated by the gov- 
ernment, It is sold and serviced by 
an agency force of about 40,000 sell- 
ing on a commission basis in cities 
and towns, with rural agents operat- 
ing on a salary basis. The full-time 
agent’s income averages about 50% 
more than that for all industrial and 
commercial workers. Agents gen- 
erally collect premiums at the door 
monthly. Most policies are so paid. 
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Wihy Wait? 


There has been much talk about the life insurance industry offering the public an annuity based on 
common stocks. It seems that something will be done along this line sometime in the future—but 


why continue to wait? 


The modern insurance salesmen selling Standard Life can (when properly licensed) offer their 
prospects and clients an equity investment that pays a retirement income for life. Yes, this program is 
the only one of its kind in the world. Don’t twiddle your thumbs until you are equipped with such— 


instead write me today for full details. 


Am. g. Nod, Agency Vice - President 


LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN Arizona + 
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PETER MILANOVICH 


Peter Milanovich is a 
graduate of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Ind. He was a high 
school teacher before 
entering the life insurance 
business. 


These are his earnings as 
reported to the Director 
of Internal Revenue. 


FREE ls: bi siieotoltg $11,077.69 
ae PR ee: 12,909.15 
a arb ae 16,658.86 
eee ee Sk sss 18,301.83 





franklin specials 
break down 
resistance... 


Greencastle, Indiana 
May 22, 1959 

Mr. Francis J. O’Brien, Vice President 

Franklin Life Insurance Company 

Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


For five years prior to joining the Franklin I represented 
another life insurance company. In my first full Franklin year 
my annual earnings were more than my annual income with 
the previous company . .. even after five years of accumulated 
renewals and deferred commissions! 


When a man joins the Franklin Life after having represented 
another insurance company, there is an adjustment he must 
make in his thinking. This is so because he must accept the 
philosophy of Franklin Life’s method of selling insurance. 
However, he soon realizes that by using the Franklin Insured 
Savings Plans, it is possible for him to sell much more a lot 
easier than with conventional insurance plans. The Franklin 
Specials break down the barrier of resistance that so many 
prospects put up towards regular insurance plans. 


I am truly indebted to Regional Manager C. R. Willsey. It 
was he who made me realize the terrific potential for selling 
and making a substantial income that the Franklin Specials 
presented. By using the Franklin Specials I am able to put 
insurance in force in many homes where none would have 
been sold through the regular methods. Franklin Specials cause 
people to buy insurance that they normally wouldn’t have 
purchased! 


In my opinion, my progress with the F:anklin Life has been 
nothing spectacular. Anyone who has a desire to improve his 
situation and is willing to work can attain substantial earnings 
with the Franklin Life Insurance Company. 


Cordially yours, 


Peter Milanovich 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 


For July, 1959 








The Friendly 
FRANKLIN Li 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


2S IE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
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ass’n notes 


Canadian Life Ins. Officers Ass'n: 4. 
Ross Poyntz, president of Imperial Life, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected: Ist vice president, D. E. Kilgour 
(president, Great-West); 2nd vice presi- 
dent, J. T. Bryden (vice president-gene- 
ral manager, North American Life Assur.); 
honorary treasurer, E. A. Rider (presi- 
dent, Mutual Life Assur.); and past presi- 
dent, R. H. Reid (president, London 
Life). 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: William 
E. D. Moore, district manager for State 
Farm Life, was elected president succeed- 
ing Myron F. Luhrsen of New York Life. 
Other officers named: Ist vice president, 
Robert C. Fagan (Sun Life of Canada); 
2nd vice president, Richard A. Tafo 
(Mutual of N. Y.); and _ secretary-trea- 
surer, Warren Marsh (Metropolitan). 


General Agents & Mgrs. Ass'n of N. J.: 
Elias B. Cohen, regional vice president for 
Federal Life of Chicago, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Vernon L. Phillips of 
Occidental Life. Other officers elected: 
vice president, William W. Crouse (Fi- 


delity Mutual); and _ secretary-treasurer, 
William H. Foreman (Mutual Benefit 
Life). 


Health Insurance Ass'n of America: . 
J]. Skutt, president of Mutual of Omaha, 
was elected president succeeding Travis 
I. Wallace, president of Great American 
Reserve. Millard M. Bartels (chairman of 
insurance executive committee, The 
rravelers) was elected vice president and 
Dutton Stahl (president and secretary, 
Iowa State Travelers Mutual) is secretary. 


Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n: Earl M. 
MacRae, vice president of N. Y. Life, was 
elected president succeeding Wray M. 
Bell, underwriting executive of London 
Life. Other officers elected: Vice presi- 
dents, William E. Walsh (vice president, 
Equitable of N. Y.) and Arthur Faulkner 


(underwriting secretary, Mass. Mutual); 
secretary, John S. Wyper (secretary, 


life underwriting dept., Conn. General); 
treasurer, Barton S. Pauley (director of 
ordinary underwriting, Prudential); and 
editor, William H. Greenwood, Jr. (as- 
sociate insurance supervisor, Provident 
Mutual). 


Indiana State Life Undrs. Ass'n: Officers 


elected: Pyesident, Joseph V. Clevenger 
(Guarantee Mutual, Fort Wayne); vice 
presidents—zone 1, Oscar Ritz, CLU, 


(Provident Mutual, Gary), zone 2, Stanley 
Galey (Mass Mutual, Lafayette), zone 3, 
Donald McClary (National of Vt., Vincen- 
nes), and zone 4, Charles A. McCotter, 
CLU, (Northwestern Mutual, Indianapo- 
lis); and secretary, Martin J. Robert 
(general agent Jefferson National, Ham- 
mond). 


Insurance Federation of Pa., Inc.: Of- 
ficers elected: President, William Elliott 
(chairman of board, Philadelphia Life); 
Ist vice president, William MacLean 
(president, National Union Cos.); vice 
presidents—Samuel J. Carr (resident vice 
pres., retired, Standard Accident), William 
B. Corey oe, Provident Indemnity 
Life), Stanley Cowman (Mather & Co.); 
Theo. A. Engstrom (manager, Aetna Life 
& Affiliated Cos.),.H, H. Gilkyson (presi- 
dent, Chester County Mutual), Wm. M. 
Guthrie (director, Pa. State Council of 
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Gen’l Contractors, Harrisburg), Edward 
A. Logue (manager, American Home), J. 
Maxwell Smith (president, Keystone Ins. 
Co., Philadelphia), and Clyde F. Wilmeth 
(secretary, United American Mechanics, 
Philadelphia); treasurer, John H. Hoff- 
man (assistant secretary, America Fore 
Loyalty Group); secretary-manager & 
general counsel, Homer W. Teamer, 
Philadelphia; and _ assistant secretary, 
Mrs. Helen M. Heckert, Philadelphia. 


Insurance Institute of Neb.: Russell T. 
Derr, assistant treasurer of Knights Life, 
was elected president succeeding William 
M. Luedtke of World Insurance. Ed. Muf- 
fitt, chief underwriter of United of 
Omaha, was elected secretary-treasurer. 


Internat'l Council of Industrial Editors: 
James A. Peirce, director of Bureau of 
Publications of John Hancock, was elected 
treasurer. 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
New member companies: All American 
Life & Casualty Co., Park Ridge, Ill., All- 
state Life Ins. Co., Skokie, Ilk.; American 
Bankers Life Assur. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Citizens Life Ins. Co., New York, N. Y.; 
General Life Co. of America, Seattle, 
Wash.; Jefferson National Life Ins. Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Life Insurance Co. of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada; Life Insur- 
ance Co. of North America, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Petroleum Life Ins. Co., Midland, 
Texas; Security-Connecticut Life Ins. Co., 
New Haven, Conn.; Southern Provident 
Life Ins. Co., Dallas, Texas; Southwest 
Reserve Life Ins. Co., Longview, Texas; 
and State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome, Ga. 
New associate members include: Atlantic 
Southern Ins. Co., San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Equitable Probate and General Ins. Co., 
Ltd., Brisbane, Australia; Grand Pacific 
Life Ins. Co., Honolulu and Northern Life 
Assur. Co., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Total membership is now 327. 


Life Undrs.’ Ass'n of City of N. Y.: 
Officers nominated: President, Stanley R. 
Wayne (co-general agent, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, Salinger-Wayne); administrative 
vice president, Harry Phillips, III, CLU, 
(agent, Penn Mutual, Drimal); educa- 
tional vice president, Gerald B. Tracy, 
CLU, (agent, National of Vt., Kellam); 
membership vice president, Robert I. Cur- 
ran, Jr., (co-general agent, Mass. Mutual, 
Mallon-Curran); public relations vice 
president, Alfred S. Howes (agent, Conn. 
Mutual Fluegelman); and treasurer, Ger- 
ald H. Young, CLU, (manager, Pruden- 
tial). 


N. Y. State Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Harry 
K. Gutmann, CLU, Mutual of N. Y., was 
elected president succeeding Lewis J. 
Montani of Metropolitan. 


N. Y. Area Training Directors Ass'n: 
Howard Conley, 2nd vice president of 
New York Life, was elected chairman 
succeeding Fred Monely, director of field 
training for Prudential. Don Gorsline, 
CLU,  supervisor-management _ training 
with Equitable of N. Y. was elected vice 
chairman and Alfred Cranwill, CLU, di- 
rector of information div. with Institute 
of Life Insurance, elected secretary. 


Special Libraries Ass'n: Marian G. Lech- 
ner, librarian of Conn. General, was 
elected chairman of the insurance div., 
Mona Martin, librarian of Great-West, 
vice chairman, and Kathyrn Graham, li- 
brarian of Insurance Library of Chicago, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Twin City Life, Acc.-Health, Claim 
Ass'n: Clifford L. Thompson, assistant 
vice president-claim and licy services 
divs. of Lutheran Brotherhood, was 
elected president succeeding Robert G. 
Tangeman of Minnesota Mutual. Other 
officers elected: Vice president, Norman 
A. Meyer (St. Paul Hospital & Cas.): 
secretary, Maurice T. Battin (Ministers 
Life & Cas.); and treasurer, E. A. Bene- 
dum (Continental Cas.). 


Western N. Y. Ass'n of Acc. & Health 
Undrs.: Officers elected: President, Adam 
Bachmann, Jr. (Fred. S. James & Co.); Ist 
vice president, Harry R. Krentz (Monarch 


Life); 2nd vice president, Robert A. 
Woodall (Zurich-American); — secretary, 
Miss Philomena Demaria (Manhattan 


Casualty); and treasurer, J. Clark Winslow 
(Conn. General). 


policy changes 


Berkshire Life has entered the family 
field with the introduction of a rider 
which may be attached to a new or ex- 
isting basic life policy. The basic policy 
must be ordinary life or higher pre- 
mium on the life of the husband. The 
rider provides term on the wife and 
children. The premium is level. 


Central National, Neb., has a family 
rider providing coverage on wife and 
children, a children only policy provid- 
ing $1,500 on each child only, and a rider 
for purchase of additional insurance. The 
company has been admitted to Montana, 
bringing its territory to 41 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Alaska. 


Columbian National recently introduced 
a new rate book featuring graded pre- 
miums, liberalized changes in juvenile 
coverages, a series of new family income 
and mortgage redemption riders, and new 
low rates on the special policy for women. 
Other changes have been made. The 
company also has a juvenile estate policy 
with a guaranteed purchase option. The 
estate option allows six additional life 
insurance policies at intervals from age 25 
to age 40 without evidence of insurability. 


Crown Life has a completely new rate 
book effective May 16. A _ discount-by- 
size method of calculating premiums em- 
ploys a policy fee of $7.50. 


Lincoln Liberty has a non-cancellable, 
guaranteed renewable disability policy. 


Manufacturers has reduced rates for 
female lives on its $25,000 minimum non- 
par contract (Guaranteed Maximum Pro- 
tection). The rate at each age is now the 
same as for males two years younger. 


Massachusetts Mutual is offering a Chil- 
dren’s Insurance Agreement under which 
insurance is issued on the family’s living 
and future children, together with insur- 
ance on only one parent. The company 
has also announced the availability of ‘'s 
guaranteed insurability rider on jump- 
ing juvenile policies. 


Mutual Benefit has raised its limits of 
insurance for both standard and special 
classes and for additional death benefits. 
The limit on a single life is now $600,- 
000 at ages 30-45, with a maximum of 
$500,000 to be issued within any !2- 
month period. 


Best’s Life News 
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National of Vermont has announced to 
its field force that its two policies known 
as PEP and E-95 would be withdrawn, 
effective June 15. These are the only 
two policies offered by the company which 
have a higher early cash value pattern 
than other plans. The dividend term 
rider will be made available in connection 
with ordinary life, 10 pay life, and life 
paid-up at 65. 


New York Life has a new non-cancellable 
accident and sickness policy—the Income 
Protector “965,” which is designed to 
meet the needs of executives and pro- 
fessional and other self-employed _per- 
sons. It provides a level monthly income 
benefit to age 65 for total disability due 
to sickness, and a lifetime monthly in- 
come benefit for total disability due to 
accident. 


Old Republic Life of Chicago has 
adopted the quantity discount method 
for all policies in excess of $2,500. 


Prudential on May 4 revised its rate 
scale for new group hospital expense in- 
surance. The revision shows an average 
increase of 11%, varying from a slight 
decrease in rates at the very high levels 
of daily room-and-board benefits to a 
17% increase at the low levels. 


State Mutual of Massachusetts has an 
additional benefit rider to age 65 that 
can be added to family and individual 
and hospital insurance policies. When 
added to one of the company’s hospital 
insurance policies, it gives additional ben- 
efits for hospital and surgical fees total- 
ing as much as $7,300. 


United Life and Accident, N. H., has 
a $5,000 minimum par ordinary life policy 
with premiums graded by policy size. 


The Wisconsin National has a guaran- 
teed insurability option. Cancer and cere- 
bral meningitis have been added to the 
eight dread diseases covered under the 
company’s Polio-Plus plan. 


sales 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business 
written for April amounted to $43,094,832, 
representing an increase of more than 
50% over same month last year. Both 
ordinary ($25,804,365) and group ($17,- 
290,467) new business represented sub- 
stantial increases over April, 1958. Pro- 
duction for first four months amounted 
to $161,726,023 (ordinary $89,541,565 and 
group $72,184,458), an increase of more 
than 16% over same period in 1958. 
Total life insurance in force by end of 
April reached $3,376,835,203 (ordinary 
$1,873,161,297 and group $1,503,673,906). 


Berkshire Life: At the ‘end of the first 
quarter a total of $15,450,959 of life in- 
surance had been placed. 


Columbian National: Sales for the first 
quarter were 40% ahead of same period 
in 1958, 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid ordi- 
nary life during the first four months of 
1959 totaled $61,593,247, 94% over cor- 
responding period of 1958. Production 
for April amounted to $14,468,848, an in- 
crease of 17.5% over same month in 1958. 


For July, 1959 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Lite Ins arance Company 


Founded 19039 


Home Oftice 


Life insurance in force at end of April 
increased to $1,662,435,738. 


General American: Paid sales of indi- 
vidual life for first four months ranked 
30% higher than for a comparable period 
in 1958. Year-to-date business through 
April was $41,117,666 (in 1958 was $31,- 
648,497). Paid individual life for April 
was $12,897,389, 36.2% ahead of April, 
1958. 


Government Employees: Life insurance 
in force as of March 31, 1959 was $139,- 
887,289 as compared to $114,126,070 for 
1958 corresponding period. 


Illinois Mid-Continent: Sales of life 
policies in April jumped 220% over 
same month in 1958 to reach $4,231,500. 
To date this year, sales have made a 
record increase to $14,246,500 which com- 
pares to sales of $3,122,500 for first four 
months last year. 


Indianapolis Life: April paid volume of 
new business recorded a gain of 35% over 
April of last year. Sales for first four 
months of 1959 were 23% ahead of the 
comparable period a year ago. 


Intercoast Mutual: New life issued dur- 
ing the first four months of 1959 ex- 
ceeded the amount issued during all of 
1958. 


National Equity: Written and paid busi- 
ness for the first third of 1959 was up 
32% over same period last year, and 
percentage increase in insurance in force 
for like period was 135% of first third 
of 1958. Written business in April was 
up 55% and paid business up 60% over 
April, 1958. Percentage increase in in- 
surance in force for April is 69% over 
April, 1958. 


National Union: Has increased its life 
insurance volume 112% for the first three 
months of 1959 over same period a year 
ago. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Individual life 
sales for April totaled $127,290,042 and 
for the first four months stood at $466,- 
419,513 (representing an increase of $104,- 
028,404 during same period last year). 


Proudly Announcing our Association with the 


SOth STATE 


during our 50th Anniversary 
in Hawaii we are now represented by 


4 LOYALTY ENTERPRISES, LTD. 
47 North King Street, Honolulu 
Mr. Yeu Wah Wong, Manager, Life Department 


Houston, Texas 












Old Line: Sales for first quarter increased 
16.4%, over corresponding period of 1958 
to bring total insurance in force to $216,- 
740,977. 


Pacific Fidelity: Has over $187 million of 
insurance in force. 


Patriot Life: Has more than $730 million 
of life insurance in force. 


Republic National: New business in the 
ordinary department for April was 50% 
ahead of the corresponding month last 
year 


State Mutual Life: Sales results for four 
months of 1958 showed increases over 
same period last year amounting to 71% 
for sickness-accident premiums, 5% for in- 
dividual life policies and 33% for group 
premiums. Four-month sales totals ex- 
ceeded $65 million of new life insurance. 


Sunset Life: Issued-and-paid ordinary life 
for April of $1,135,586 was 65% better 
than April a year ago, bringing the in- 
crease for the first four months 45° 
over corresponding period of 1958. , 


Union Trust: A 244% increase in insur- 
ance written was reported for 1958 ($2,- 
506,743 as compared with $728,908 for 
1957). During March, 1959, $2,700,000 of 
insurance was written. 


United Life & Acc.: New business sold 
in the first quarter of 1959 was 62% 
ahead of 1958’s first quarter. New busi- 
ness in this period totaled $24,484,298 
as compared to $15,097,344 in first three 
months of 1958. Life insurance in force 
was $368,369,925 at end of first quarter 
compared to $354,056,188 as of Dec. 31, 
1958 and $289,089,182 at end of first three 
months of 1958. 


United States Life: New ordinary sales 
year-to-date represent a 19.9% increase 
over the comparable period of 1958. 


Western Life (Mont.): Total written in 
March, 1959 was $9,166,087. Total written 
for the year is $23,732,292 compared to 
$16,563,966 by same date in 1958. ~ 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY 


A STATEMENT of policy has been 
adopted unanimously by the board of 
directors of the Health Insurance 
Association of America. The state- 
ment of policy contains the follow 
ing : 

A recognition of the social respon- 
sibilty and economic necessity of pro- 
viding adequate health insurance to 
all the people of the United States 
who can be reached, and a recogni- 
tion of the necessity that all elements 
of society work together in achiev- 
ing this social objective. 

A review of progress in number 
of persons covered and extent of 
coverage in the last twenty years, 

A review of the “established in- 
surance approaches and techniques” 
through which the health insurance 
business now provides and hopes in 
the future to provide adequate health 
insurance for older people. 

A statement of support for assist- 
ance programs to help that part of 
the older population unable to fi- 
nance health care for themselves. 

A statement of support for a 
federal matching funds program 
“which would encourage develop- 
ment of nursing home facilities, of 
suitable standards, for older persons 
who need medical attention of less 
scope than full hospital care.” 


AGAINST INFLATION 


IN THE TRADITION of their Revolu- 
tionary War forbears, a group of 
Maine life underwriters has fired 
a shot that they hope will be heard 
around the world. It is the open- 
ing gun in their all-out campaign 
against inflation. 

This public service activity by the 
Southern Maine. Life Underwriters 
Association follows a challenge given 
them by NALU President Oren D. 
Pritchard to take the lead in arous- 
ing fellow citizens to the perils of 
inflation. 

During a recent visit to Portland, 
Maine, Mr. Pritchard issued a “call 
to arms” that has since become his 
trademark as he visits life under- 
writer associations from coast-to- 
coast. 

“Inflation has ruined other na- 
tions,” he told a meeting of the 
Southern Maine Association. “Are 
we going to let it happen here? I 
call upon you to drum home the 
dangers of inflation and Federal 


overspending. It may be later than 
we think !” 

Taking Mr. Pritchard’s warning 
as their cue, the Southern Maine life 
underwriters quickly organized a 
community forum to which was in- 
vited Rep. James C. Oliver (D-Me.) 
and a long and imposing list of the 
state’s civic, religious, business, and 
professional leaders. 

In announcing the forum, the local 
association president, Paul H. Har- 
rison, Jr., CLU, Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, made it clear that the 
life underwriters “were putting it 
right on the line.” “We want our 
congressman to know that a sub- 
stantial group of his constituents is 
opposed to the tremendous govern- 
ment spending that, to large meas- 
ure, is responsible for rampaging in- 
flation,” he said. 

The two-hour forum made head- 
line news in the Portland news- 
papers and a deep impression in the 
community. 

Rep. Oliver, known as a “Con- 
gressional liberal,” stoutly held out 
for more welfare programs in his 
address, but emphasized the need for 
private incentive and initiative. The 
overall tone of the meeting, how- 
ever, was that there has been an 
alarming growth of federal direction 
and bureaucracy and that deficit fi- 
nancing at all levels of government 
must come to an end. 

Reporting on the results of the 
community forum to President Prit- 
chard, Mr. Harrison promised that 
his association will not let up in its 
anti-inflation campaign and will en- 
courage all other local associations 
in the state to get into the battle. 

In addition, other by-products of 
the forum to date are: (1) the Port- 
land, Me. chapter of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers is planning to invite Under- 
Secretary of the Treasury, Fred C. 
Scribner, Jr., and Rolland Irish, 
president of Union Mutual Life and 
currently president of the American 
Life Convention, to conduct a dis- 
cussion on inflation and taxation at 
its June meeting; (2) the Greater 
Portland Chamber of Commerce has 
been encouraged to follow through 
on a long-held desire to establish a 
congressional issues committee ; and 
(3) the Southern Maine Associa- 
tion will begin a continuing public 
service radio series that will touch 
on inflation, Social Security, eco- 
nomics, and various aspects of life 
insurance. 


INVESTMENTS EASED IN 
CONNECTICUT 


GOVERNOR ABRAHAM Ribicoff of 
Connecticut has received a bill ap- 
proved by the Connecticut legisla- 
ture which would permit Connecti- 
cut life insurance companies to 
increase their buying of common 
stocks in accounts segregated from 
their regular assets, for the purpose 
of competing with the New York 
banks in the field of pensions, retire- 
ment plans, and profit-sharing ar- 
rangements. Connecticut is the first 
state to pass a bill of this nature. 


INCOME TAX BILL 


THE SENATE has passed the life in- 
surance company income tax bill, 
on terms somewhat more liberal than 
that of the House. The Senate ver- 
sion would produce $500,000,000 in 
taxes on 1958 income and $535,000,- 
000 on 1959 income. On the other 
hand, the bill passed by the House 
would produce about $54,000,000 
more. The bill now goes to a com- 
promise committee. 





obituaries 


Block: Marvin Block, vice president in 
charge of agency operations for the Old 
Equity Life Insurance Company, died 
May 18th at age of 45. Mr. Block had 
been in the insurance field for twenty 
years—he joined Old Equity in 1948 
as an agent and later served as sales 
trainer and state manager. He was super- 
intendent of agencies for the company 
until his appointment as vice president 
earlier this year. 


Groves: John M. Groves, Jr., superintend- 
ent of policyholders accounts of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York, died May 8th of a heart attack at 
the age of 58. Mr. Groves joined the 
company in 1917 as a clerk in the Metro- 
politan Clearing House. He had been 
superintendent of policyholders accounts 
since May of 1955. Mr. Groves was an 
associate of the LOMA and active in the 
Republican Club and the Great Kills 
Community Center Camera Club in 
Staten Island, New York. 


Snyder: G. George Snyder, regional group 
manager in San Diego for the Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of California, 
died suddenly May 18th following a heart 
attack. Mr. Snyder joined the Occi- 
dental’s group division in 1943 aftcr 
twenty years service as an agent and as- 
sistant manager for Prudential. He was 
associated with the Occidental’s group 
operations in Houston, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia and Los Angeles before moving 
to San Diego in 1954. Mr. Snyder was 
recently elected president of the San 
Diego Accident and Health Association. 
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Nussbaum—from page 28 


We must think clearly and cleanly. 
It is our duty to think only from the 
point of view of the buyer. He pays 
us our commissions, That is the rea- 
son that I sell the Bank Loan Plan 
if, as, and when it fits a particular 
situation, but I do not sell the Mini- 
num Deposit Plan. The name itself 
implies that it is a continual decreas- 
ing amount of life insurance without 
any cash values. The purpose of life 
insurance is long-range planning. 
Ever since I have been in the life 
insurance business, I have told peo- 
ple that nobody plans to be poor, 
yet most people have less at age 
sixty-five than they had at age 
twenty-five—after forty years of 
working life. I don’t believe that I 
am so smart—so wise—that I can 
pick out only those people at age 
forty or forty-five who will be 
wealthy at age sixty-five and will not 
need the life insurance or its cash 
value at that time. 

The greatness of life insurance, the 
prestige of life insurance was built 
up over the years because we could 
face our prospect and say to him 
with all the sincerity in our hearts, 
“This life insurance will take care 
of your family if you die too soon, 
and will take care of you if you live 
too long.” This is the real purpose 
of life insurance and let’s not ever 
forget it! This can only be accom- 
plished through the use of permanent 
life insurance with built-in cash val- 
ues and not through Term, Group, 
or Minimum Deposit Plans. In 1958 
of the seven and one-quarter billion 
life insurance claims paid, over four 
and one-quarter billion went to liv- 
ing policyholders. That, to me, 
shows the importance of the living 
values of a life insurance contract. 

We are considered the top sales- 
men in the world. We think we are 
terrific. With all of that, only 3.8% 
of the net spendable income was 
used last year by the population of 
the United States with which to buy 
life insurance. I honestly believe 
that more money is spent on liquor 
than is saved in life insurance, If 
we are half as good as we think we 
are, we should make our companies 
rise to even greater heights with the 
kind of Volumitis that would bring 
praise and glory to the wonderful 
business we all represent. 
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STRONGEST 
MORTGAGE 
BANKER 
IN THE NATION 


CAPITAL 
and SURPLUS 
$1,854,800 

as of 

May 31, 1959 


Organized in 1942 


Not a penny’s loss F 






Consider these facts: 
* No borrowed money—no endorsements. 
* Servicing $55 000,000 in Houston Real 


Estate Loans . 
35% Government Guaranteed. 


* No loss to any investor ever. 


LET US 





. . 65% Conventional, 


JREPRESENT YOU IN HOUSTON 


Our intimate on-the-spot knowledge of this 
booming metropolitan area is available to 


you plus the most modern IBM bookkeeping 
facilities and the utmost in responsibility. 


May we send you our statement and tell you 


more about how we can serve you in Houston? 


HOLLAND MORTGAGE & INVESTMENT CORPORATION 


HOUSTON CLUB BUILDING © HOUSTON, TEXAS 





GERHARD KRUEGER 
Equitable Life Insurance 
Company of lowa 
Chicago, Illinois 


F I WERE TO ANSWER the question 
Li: whether I’d advise my son to go 
into the life insurance business, I 
would, of course, say yes—‘“but.” 
It’s this “but” that has been a basis 
of concern to most of us. Another 
answer to the question has been 
“While I am in the business—yes, 
I would advise my son to get into 


the business because I am in a po- 
sition to help him, but I doubt that 
I would avise him so if I were not 
already successful at it.” To too many 
of us at NALU either at the Agents 
Forum committee meetings, in the 
halls of this hotel or in the many dis- 
cussions at home with our associ- 
ates this little word “but” appears 
and reappears. There has to be an 
answer somewhere. 

Is it because we as underwriters 
are a sorry lot of dissatisfied and 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Krueger—Continued 


complaining little boys as some have 
expressed it or are we men capable 
of guiding our own future, our own 
destinies? Aren’t most of us loyal 
to our own companies even though 
that loyalty has had to be stretched 
to the extreme? Are we to become 
the unwilling pawns of our home 
offices? I believe we are capable and 
loyal. However, too few of us have 
taken the time to concern ourselves 
with the problem of the business. So 
naturally, the home offices had to 
do it for-us. Unfortunately the re- 
sults have been extremely poor com- 
pany and agent relations. Can we 
lay the entire blame for this situation 
at the door of the companies? I 
would have to say no. On the other 
hand there have been overtures made 
to the home office only to meet with 
total failure. It’s reasonable to as- 
sume that our home offices have some 
gripes about us but for today let’s 
discuss a few of our dissatisfactions 
that most of us have recognized as 
needing a complete revision in com- 
pany and agent relations. 


Urgent Need 


Aside from the ever current topic 
of mass selling versus individual 
policy contracts needing no addi- 
tional conversation, other than the 
apparent fear of the eventual need- 





lessness or curtailment of the agent, 
there is a greater and more urgent 
need for get-togetherness in order 
to build and maintain top agent mo- 
rale. What I am about to say is not 
true of each and every company 
(“God bless ’em”) but it is true of 
entirely too many organizations. (1) 
Aloofness of home office personnel 
—particularly as it applies to Mr. 
Average Agent—say a producer of 
from $300,000 to $700,000 and by 
far the man responsible for the ter- 
rific success of our business and 
representing the majority of agent 
personnel, You no doubt have no- 
ticed Mr. Agency Vice President or 
Assistant walking along the lobby 
with Mr. General Agent or perhaps 
Mr. Million Dollar Round Table 
without so much as saying hello to 
Mr. Average, or giving even a 
flicker of recognition as he passed. 
Haven’t you had almost the same 
experience at home when an Agency 
Vice President or other company 
officer visited your agency, other 
than the Auditor who has to say 
hello in order to ask for any unde- 
livered policies? Hasn’t this also 
happened at our company conven- 
tions? Isn’t it true that we would 
appreciate an opportunity of discuss- 
ing a few of our problems with our 
company officers? (2) Most men 
pride themselves on being part of a 
team but does such action indicate 
any sort of team spirit? Certainly 





not. So you ask yourself if you are 
part of this team and are you wanted 
around here. The answer is obvi- 
ous : a feeling of insecurity is created, 
with resultant low agent morale. 

So, Mr. Agency Vice President, 
Assistant or Superintendent of 
Agency, reflect a moment and ask 
yourself if this doesn’t apply to you. 
Or are you blinded by your position, 
not seeing the opportunities for bet- 
ter relations with your company 
agents? Remember it’s these Mr. 
Average producers who are in a 
large part responsible for your in- 
come. 

We also have to find reasons for 
the sudden change on the part of our 
home office personnel. Is it because 
they feel that by being exposed to 
the agent they also expose themselves 
to criticisms by the agent for vary- 
ing disagreeable company policies? 
It could be, however, that much of 
this could be resolved by establishing 
an agents’ committee or a company 
agents’ association. While of some 
help, a general agents’ advisory com- 
mjttee is inadequate. If such agent 
committees in. the past ten years had 
been in operation within our com- 
panies, I feel certain that many of 
our specials would not be plaguing 
us. We would not be the target of 
highly arbitrary action of the compa- 
nies to alter agents’ compensation 
agreements without in some cases 
giving an individual a choice of con- 
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A new approach to your professional career 


Build your own agency on the strong foundation of 
Central Standard Life’s new career contract which offers: 


e Renewals completel 





policy, plus... . 


e Top first year commissions. 


e Company sponsored education. 


e Tested, proven direct mail aids. 


vested for 


the premium paying period of the 


e All new A & S program. 


e High value, low premium 
Life Plans. 


e Liberal underwriting. 


e Agent-Agency building 
philosophy. 


Substantial Override for General Agents— 


Build your own agency 


e Plan for your retirement 


Create an estate for your family 









In Force: $357,405,424 
Assets: $107,284,880 
Surplus: $14,591,874 




















“The secret of success 15 (onstancy to Pur 


Our success has been achieved with our career men and women. 
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Benjamin Disraeli: H 














See for yourself 


Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE S*|lll ||| 


Founded in 1905 « INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 



























































tinuing with his former agreement or 
without the benefit of adequate dis- 
cussion as to the reasons for its 
termination or the evaluation of the 
new agreement. 

Our business is one of the few in 
which only one party determines the 
contents of an agent’s contract or 
the merchandise he is expected to 
sell and this I maintain is more than 
unreasonable. 

The argument that the often re- 
duced premiums have resulted in 
more sales and more commissions 
when no doubt the contrary is true 
gets a little tiring. If we are wrong 
in our assumption, then let’s see 
proof. If on the other hand we are 
right isn’t it high time to offer some 
relief to this problem? Particularly 
in view of the ever increasing ex- 
penditures in the conduct of our 
business. It doesn’t seem equitable 
that the public is paying higher and 
higher prices for all their purchases 
but their life insurance. It has re- 
cently been stated by a university 
professor on completion of a survey 
into the income of life agents that 
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a man can earn as much as twenty 
thousand dollars a year if he is will- 
ing to work sixty hours. This state- 
ment is anything but conducive to 
advising my son to enter the busi- 
ness. Especially so when a plumber, 
bricklayer, carpenter or electrician 
can earn almost as much if working 
these same sixty hours and with con- 
siderably less problems, without the 
headaches and expenditures known 
to our profession. This statement 
seems particularly ridiculous when 
we see almost all industries cutting 
to a forty-hour week including our 
own home offices. Still the life un- 
derwriter is expected to work many 
long hours for the purpose of sup- 
porting himself and his family. Are 
we expected to continue in this un- 
enviable position? I hope not. But 
we will unless of course our home 
offices see fit to do something about 
it. 

Finally we have this ugly word 
“twisting” appear again with such 
force as to have several insurance 
departments rear up in anger. We, 
of course, are aware that part of the 


blame for this may be laid at the 
door of the short-change, fast buck 
artist or the ever present unscrupu- 
lous agent. Yet the greater part of 
this blame can only be laid at the 
companies’ doors. Their failure in 
proper investigation, supervision and 
underwriting has added more than 
its fair share to this condition. Much 
of the twisting in recent years has 
been completely condoned even 
though evidence of this practice 
had been made available, proving 
that some companies care little as to 
how the business had been obtained. 
If nothing else is ever accomplished 
this should certainly be no longer 
permitted in view of its immediate 
effect on the insuring public. 


These then are a few of the prob- 
lems agents are wrestling with. They 
could and should be resolved if the 
responsible people are ready to offer 
their cooperation. It’s a company 
and agent problem and should not 
be dragged into legislatures of the 
state or federal government. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Insurance Business—Continued 


PAUL R. GREEN 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Seattle, Washington 


OST CERTAINLY I WOULD advise 

my son to go into the life in- 
surance business. Not only would 
I advise my son, but I also hope to 
have the opportunity of advising our 
four grandsons to go into the life 
insurance business, as I think it’s the 
greatest opportunity that a young 
man can find unless he has from 
$50,000 to $100,000 to invest in a 
store or small business. Even if he 
has that much of a backlog or back- 
ing, as a small business man he 
stands a mighty good chance of not 
being successful. 

The opportunities in the life in- 
surance business were called to my 
attention many years ago when I was 
a postman in the small city of Anna, 
Illinois. Part of my mail route was 
residential and part business. For- 
tunately for me, one of my patrons 
in the business section of town was 
a district agent for the Old Illinois 
Life, and one time when I brought 
him his mail I asked him if he 
wouldn’t tell me something about 
the opportunities in the life insur- 
ance business, as I had gone about 
as far as I could go carrying the 


mail. This he gladly consented to 
do, so that evening we spent a cou- 
ple of hours together discussing the 
opportunities as he saw them. As 
soon as possible I resigned from the 
Post Office and registered for a life 
insurance course, which in those 
days was being given at Carnegie 
Tech. 

I was twenty-five years old when 
I signed my first contract with the 
Aetna, and by the time I was thirty 
I was making $10,000 a year. My 
first big reason for recommending 
that my son and grandsons go into 
the life insurance business is that 
there is a great opportunity to make 
money. In fact, the Illinois Life 
agent, Mr. Richardson, used to bring 
his five little girls to the same Sun- 
day school that I attended, and 
when I saw how well they were 
dressed, and how well his wife who 
sang in the choir was dressed, it 
convinced me that selling life insur- 
ance was a profitable operation. 


Only Part of Benefits 


In other words, I got into the life 
insurance business because it was a 
good place to make good money. 
And as I became indoctrinated about 
the business I realized that while it 
had fine money-making opportuni- 
ties, that was only a part of the 
blessings of being a life insurance 
agent. I have said many, many times 





No. 7 in an enlightening series of 


personalities. 


Goggle-Eyed Pillpot Uncle Ulcer would feel like a 
million if he’d only check up on ANICO’s complete line 
of competitive policies and unique specials (with com- 
petitive commissions! ). You should, too. 


12 Broker-Type 





ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 66. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 





will receive camel attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 


\MERICAN Nig. NE 
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INSI RANCE (\ 


GALVE TEXAS 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


that I could not have gone into any- 
thing that could have developed me 
spiritually, morally, physically, men- 
tally, or financially as the life insur- 
ance business has. 


Not Perfect 


You will think from these remarks 
that I think our great business is 
perfect. That is far from the truth. 
However, if my son and grandsons 
go into the business I believe that by 
that time a lot of the weaknesses, 
problems and frustrations will have 
been eliminated, as I expect that 
within the next five to ten years we 
will have federal supervision of the 
life insurance industry and in fact, 
the entire insurance industry. 

Steps have already been taken 
along that line. When I began it was 
unheard of, in fact probably blas- 
phemous even to think about federal 
supervision. However, time has 
proven that states do not supervise 
adequately our great industry. Even 
the commissioners, when they get 
together, state that unless they do a 
better job there is going to be fed- 
eral supervision. Then a great many 
of them go back to their states and 
allow companies to be promoted with 
no idea of performing a real benefit 
to society, but merely for the promo- 
tion of some stock schemes. 

Poorly regulated insurance depart- 
ments in a number of our states have 
caused all of us trouble. It has taken 
away some of the confidence that the 
insuring public has had in the life 
insurance industry. Today we do not 
have the confidence of the insuring 
public that we did during the early 
and middle thirties. However, for 
my son and grandsons this will be 
changed, 


Compounds Weakness 


The life insurance industry will 
enjoy the same prestige that our 
national banks have, and there are 
some of us who.can remember when 
banking got into very bad repute, 
due to lack of supervision and being 
unable to guarantee deposits. While 
it’s true that the good companies in 
most states would not allow a policy- 
holder to lose any benefits on ac- 
count of a poor company, yet the 
way this is handled at the present 
time compounds the weakness rather 
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than eliminating it. With federal 
supervision the insurance industry 
will get the same kind of checking 
that our national bank examiners 
give to the national banks. 

While NALU has been of great 
help during the past decades for the 
field man, I can see where. it can 
and should do an even better job for 
the field man. While we could never 
be a union, particularly in the~sense 


that we now think of unions, yet we © 


should get ourselves out of this un- 
tenable position we are now in, hav- 
ing gone before a National Labor 
Relations Board and disclaimed that 
we were in any way a bargaining 
agency. This has done us a lot of 
harm, and I hope to see this cor- 


rected, which it will be by the time 7 


my son and grandsons enter the 
business. 


Should Save Companies 


Frankly, we don’t have to be a 
labor union to be able to tell our 
great insurance companies in no un- 
certain terms how we feel about 
tremendous amounts of group insur- 
ance, and many other things that are 
being done today which are not even 


in their own best interests, let alone ° 


that of the insurance public and us 
agents. In other words, it looks as 
if we should save the companies from 
themselves. 

Also, my son and grandsons will 
have it much better with their un- 
derwriting problems than we have 
had. In fact, in the past year or so 
there has been more progress made 
in the acceptance of risks than I’ve 
seen in thirty odd years. Our com- 
pany recently announced that we 
would go up to $20,000 on non-med- 
icals to age thirty. Then there is the 
guaranteed insurability, and other 
things like that, which will make it 
much better for everyone to work 
with. 

So, as I view it, the climate in 
which a life underwriter will oper- 
ate in the next five to ten years will 
be even better than we’ve had it in 
past years. Then, coupled with that, 
I would advise my son and grand- 
sons to do a multiple line of insur- 
ance, which will have benefits too 
numerous to mention on this panel. 

In conclusion, I want to state em- 
phatically that life insurance has 
been a great business to be in, but 
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Boost today’s sales and create tomorrow’s oppor- 


teed Insurability Plan — just 
Wisconsin National Life. 


@ $10,000 original policy permits 
$60,000 additional coverage—with- 
out proof of insurability. 

© Offers 6 options—at ages 25, 28, 31, 
34, 37, and 40. 


For details write 
AGENCY DEPT 


General Agency openings in Wis., Ill., Mich., Ind., Minn, 


tunities with the newest, most complete Guaran- 
introduced by 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





~ 


e Applies to BOTH Life and Term 
policies. 

© Additional coverage based on orig- 
inal policy—not to exceed $10,000 
at each option age. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 








I believe that with the weaknesses 
I have discussed eliminated it will 
be even a greater business and a 
greater opportunity in the next five 
to ten years. 

While these remarks have been 
directed primarily about the oppor- 
tunities in selling life insurance, yet 
1 would like to add a postscript to 
my remarks that the salesman or 
agent, whichever you prefer to call 
him, is in a much better position than 
the manager or general agent. In 
fact, it is my observation that the 
companies are having a more diffi- 
cult time getting good managers and 
good general agents than they are 
in getting good salesmen. It is very 
timely that GAMC has as its theme 
for this Mid-Year Meeting “The 
Man in the Middle,” because we in 
management have certainly been 
squeezed, but I’m glad to say that 
many enlightened companies have 
begun seeing the light as far as man- 
agement is concerned, and perhaps 
the future will be brighter for 
agency management. 


Frankly, if I had my last thirty 
years to live again, I doubt very 
much if I would take the manage- 
ment road, for with the same amount 
of energy expended I could have 
made much more money. Or to put 
it another way, I could have made 
as good a living as I have made with 
about half the effort that I put in 
management. However, that-too will 
be changed, and if my son and 
grandsons decide to take the man- 
agement road, by that time the com- 
panies will recognize that they must 
reward their managers and general 
agents adequately for what is known 
to be one of the toughest jobs in the 
field of management. 





BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


PAYMENTS To American families 
from their life insurance policies in 
the first quarter of this year were 
$1,931,200,000, up $69,300,000 from 
a year ago, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports, 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND 
SECURITIES 


THE SUPERINTENDENT of Ohio has 
made the following statement : “Any 
life insurance company or its agents 
licensed to do business in Ohio are 
hereby advised that no licenses will 
be issued in the future nor will re- 
newals be effected for individuals 
engaged and/or licensed in said dual 
capacity as life insurance agents and 
securities salesmen or dealers. Said 
dual capacity is hereby deemed to 
render a licensee not suitable for 
licensing as,an insurance agent un- 
der the laws of the state of Ohio.” 


A & H COVERAGE 


At THE 1958 year end a record total 
of 123,000,000 persons had hos- 
pital cost protection through volun- 
tary health insurance programs, an 
increase of 1,500,000 over 1957, the 
Health Insurance Council reports. 
Benefit payments for hospital, surgi- 
cal and medical care amounted to 
$3,900,000,000 in 1958, up $400,- 
000,000 over the previous year. An 
additional $782,000,000 was paid in 
loss of income benefits. 

Based on the early trend for 1959, 
the council estimates that as of June 
1, some 124,000,000 persons were 
protected against the costs of hos- 
pital care, 113,000,000 were covered 





for surgical expenses, 77,000,000 
had policies covering regular medi- 
cal expenses, and 19,000,000 were 
insured against major medical ex- 
penses. Thus some 71% of the total 
United States civilian population 
was protected by some form of 
health insurance. These figures in- 
clude insurance companies, Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield and independent 
health care plans. 


BILLION DOLLAR CLUB 


THE NEW yorK World Telegram 
and Sun has released its list of those 
United States companies which have 
one billion dollars or more of assets. 
First comes American Telephone & 
Telegraph, with $19,493 (we are 
omitting 000,000). Next the Tele- 
gram places the Metroplitan Life 
with $16,282, Prudential, $14,731, 
followed by Bank of America and 
Standard Oil of N. J. Equitable of 
New York is sixth. Other life in- 
surance companies and their stand- 
ings are as follows in the list—New 
York Life, 10; John Hancock, 11; 
Northwestern Mutual, 13; Aetna 
Life, 18; Travelers, 25; Mutual of 
New York, 31; Massachusetts 
Mutual, 36; New England Life, 41; 
Connecticut General, 49. 

Also, Mutual Benefit, 53; Penn 
Mutual, 54; Connecticut Mutual, 68 ; 
Lincoln National, 72. 




















INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE 


LATIN AMERICAN life underwriters 
have taken another important step 
toward the formation of a profes- 
sional organization in the mold of 
The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Meeting in Havana (May 5-8) 
for the Third Inter-American Con- 
ference, 180 life agents and agency 
managers from twelve Latin Ameri- 
can countries and twenty-four of 
their American counterparts de- 
voted three full days to an exchange 
of successful sales techniques and 
to a detailed discussion as to how 
life insurance salesmen in Central 
and South America can be put on 
a more professional basis. 

The Latin Americans’ efforts to 
organize a permanent association is 
being spearheaded by a committee 
made up of one representative from 
each participating country. The 
committee’s plan for organizing a 
permanent group must take into ac- 
count certain difficulties created by 
unusual political situations. 

The Fourth Inter-American Con- 
ference has been set for Caracas, 
Venezuela, July 28-31, 1960. 


CLARIFICATION OF TERMS 


THE COMMISSION on Insurance Ter- 
minology, which has as its purpose 
clarification of the language of the 
insurance business, has announced 
formation of its first committee— 
the Committee on Health Insurance 
Terminology. E. J. Faulkner, presi- 
dent of the Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company, who is chairman of 
the 18-man committee, said it will 
first prepare a list of “problem 
words” unique to the business of 
health insurance. 


BLUE CROSS RATE 
INCREASE 


INCREASES IN RATE requested by 
five upstate New York Blue Cross 
plans have been approved, follow- 
ing public hearings, by State Super- 
intendent of Insurance Thomas 
Thacher. The five localities and 
the increases granted are Buffalo, 
36.5% ; Rochester, 28.8%; Syra- 
cuse, 43.3% ; Utica, 31.6% ; Albany, 
36.3%. 
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Atlantic Life’s new Home Office building in Richmond, Virginia 
Building on Wheels... COMPANY ON THE GO! 


There were no cars on the streets of Richmond that spring. Hitching 
posts tethered saddle horses; an occasional carriage rattled over the cobblestones. 
It was May, 1900. In a small corner office the new Atlantic Life Insurance Company 
issued its first policy ... and looked hopefully toward the future. 
Few could have predicted the changes the future would bring. Today, the four stories 
of our new Home Office building stretch for a block in downtown Richmond. 
Beneath them are eight levels of parking space, handling some 1800 cars daily. 
This “building on wheels” houses a company on the go. Our services have spread 
to include 43 branch offices in 10 states. Our life insurance in force now approaches one 
half billion dollars and health insurance sales and services continue to increase 
substantially each year. 
Our new building is more than a handsome and efficient structure. It is a symbol of 
a company—and an area—to whom integrity, progressiveness and faith 
in the future have paid the dividends of notable success, 
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New Jersey Supreme Court Defines 
and Distinguishes "Occupational" 
and "General" Disability. 


One Dittmar had an accident pol- 
icy with Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, which provided for certain 
disability payments in the event of 
accidental injury. The first part of 


the policy, styled paragraph “A,” * 


provided that if the insured as a re- 
sult of injury was prevented from 
performing each and every duty per- 
taining to his occupation, the com- 
pany would pay a certain monthly 
indemnity for twelve months. There- 
after, and so long as the insured was 
wholly and continuously disabled 
and prevented by reason of such in- 
jury from engaging in each and 
every occupation or employment, the 
scheduled monthly payments would 
be continued. The policy further 
provided that if the insured was con- 
tinuously disabled and prevented 
from performing one or more of the 
important duties of his occupation 
he would be considered partially 
disabled and would be paid 40% of 
the scheduled monthly indemnity. 
On April 9, 1955, while the policy 
was in effect, Dittmar accidentally 
fell into a gasoline fire, severely 
burning his right arm. He was hos- 
pitalized almost two months and 
several skin grafts and operations 
were performed. In the winter he 
could not stand the cold on his arm 
for over ten or fifteen minutes and 
in the summer the heat would cause 
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his arm to burn and swell with blis- 
ters. 

All his life insured had been in 
the electrical contracting business, 
first with his father, and subse- 
quently on his own. He not only 
performed the managerial tasks, but 
did manual labor with his few em- 
ployees. After the injury, he did 
limited supervisory work. 

Continental Casualty paid the dis- 
ability payment a few months and 
then stopped, after which suit was 
filed. 

The trial court found that the in- 
sured was totally and permanently 
disabled and ordered the company to 
pay the scheduled monthly indem- 
nity for the rest of the insured’s life. 
The intermediate appellate court de- 
termined that the plaintiff was only 
partially disabled and rendered judg- 
ment for the twelve months total 
disability and a limited amount for 
partial disability thereafter. 

The Supreme Court granted cer- 
tification to review the question and, 
writing through Justice Burling, re- 
manded the case for further testi- 
mony on the insured’s general 
disability. The sole question on this 
appeal is whether or not the plaintiff 
is totally or partially disabled within 
the intendment of the accident pol- 
icy. There is a distinction between 
occupational disability insurance and 
general or total disability insurance. 
The former is intended to insure 
against disability of the insured to 
engage in his specific, usual occupa- 
tion, while the latter is intended to 
insure against disability of the in- 
sured in any occupation for which he 
may be reasonably suited. In order 
for the plaintiff to recover life pay- 





ments he must demonstrate that he 
is suffering from a general or total 
disability preventing him from en- 
gaging in any and every occupation 
or employment. No evidence was 
offered on this question, hence it 
must be remanded for such testi- 
mony. The burden of proving such 
general disability is upon the plain- 
tiff. 

To assist the trial court in a cor- 
rect finding, the Supreme Court then 
reviewed several cases showing the 
general legal principles applicable to 
the construction of the policy at 
hand. Provisions in such policies re- 
quiring total disability are not con- 
strued as requiring a state of 
helplessness. Almost any disabled 
person could embark in the peanut 
trade or follow the business of sell- 
ing shoe strings or lead pencils, in 
which instances there would rarely 
be disability within the meaning of 
any policy. This is not the test and 
all the plaintiff must show is an 
inability to do all the substantial and 
material acts necessary to the pros- 
ecution of his present business and 
also all the substantial and materials 
acts necessary to the prosecution of 
such other business or occupation 
which he might reasonably be ex- 
pected to pursue. 

The cases generally recognized 
that a self-employed person, who 
prior to his injury performed both 
manual labor and supervisory func- 
tions, and can only perform limited 
supervisory functions after his in- 
jury, may recover total disability. 
In the instant case, the continuation 
of the business with the aid of em- 
ployees reveals that the basic source 

(Continued on the next page) 
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of income under these circumstances 
is capital investment and not labor. 
Dittmer, Plaintiff- Appellant vs. 
Continental Casualty Co., Defend- 
ant-Respondent. Supreme Court of 
New Jersey. Decided April 20, 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 286. 
William E. O’Connor, Jr., Albert 
Kushinsky, Kushinsky & Mucciford, 
206 Horner Street, Toms River, 
New Jersey, for appellant. 
George D. McLaughlin, 24 Com- 
merce Street, Newark, New Jersey, 
and Victor S. Kilkenny, 500-60th 
Street, West New York, New 
Jersey, for respondent. 


Pennsylvania Superior Court Holds 
Facts Not Sufficient To Prove Acci- 
dental Death. 


John J. O'Donnell purchased two 
policies from John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Each pol- 
icy provided a specified amount in 
the event of death, but double the 
amount if the death was caused di- 
rectly, independently, and exclu- 


sively of all other causes, by bodily 
injury sustained solely by external, 
violent and accidental means. 

The insured had been a machinist 
for the Philco Corporation for 
twenty-five years and was in good 
health. His wife, who was the bene- 
ficiary of the policies, last saw him 
alive on the evening of his death, 
as he went upstairs in their home 
about 9:30 P.M. to take a bath. The 
beneficiary left the house to deliver 
some cosmetics to a customer of hers. 
She returned about midnight and 
when she failed to find her husband 
in bed, attempted to look in the bath- 
room, which was locked. With the 
aid of a roomer, she broke the latch 
on the door and found his body face 
down in the water, with a slight cut 
on his nose. The insurance company 
denied liability for the extra amount 
and the widow beneficiary sued. The 
trial court entered a compulsory non- 
suit against the plaintiff and she 
appealed. 

The upper court, in reviewing the 
testimony, reflected that there was 
nothing in the evidence showing an 
autopsy of the body to prove the 
insured died as a result of drowning. 
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The fact that the body of the insured 
was found dead in a bathtub with 
his head emersed in water, in itself, 
was not proof of drowning exclu- 
sively from accident. There was 
some testimony that the insured suf- 
fered from dizzy spells. Since there 
was no direct proof of drowning, the 
present record suggests that an at- 
tack of dizziness or vertigo may have 
caused the insured to fall into the 
tub. In any view, an inference that 
dizziness was a symptom of a disease 
or infirmity which caused, or con- 
tributed to, the death was at least as 
justifiable as an inference of drown- 
ing. 

There can be no relaxing of the 
rule which places the burden on the 
plaintiff to prove death within the 
policy coverage. There must be tes- 
timony showing a causal connection 
between a fall, such as this, and the 
resulting death. 

O’Donnell, Appellant vs. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Superior Court of Penn- 
sylvania. Filed April 16, 1959. 4 
CCH Life Cases (2d) 231. 

Harry Norman Ball, 420-30 Six 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia 2, 
Pennsylvania, for appellant. 

Jan E. DuBois, White & Williams, 
1900 Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia 
10, Pennsylvania, for appellee. 


“INFLATION HEDGE" 
PROPOSED 


A MERGER OF LIFE contingencies 
with equity investments has been 
proposed by F. J. McDiarmid, vice- 
president of investments for Lincoln 
National, as a _ counter-balance 
against continued inflationary trends. 
He makes the suggestion in the sum- 
mer issue of “Business Horizons,” 
School of Business publication at In- 
diana University. “Common stocks, 
while not a perfect hedge against 
inflation, probably offer the best 
large-scale investment outlet.” The 
alternative, as seen by Mr. McDiar- 
mid, is for the business to become 
increasingly a provider of term in- 
surance, while its savings aspects, 
which have been beneficial in the 
past, decline in importance both 
relatively and perhaps absolutely. 
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Write for your 
complimentary 
copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 
“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 
“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- 

niques as: “Answering objections to 
sell”... “How to motivate a prospect 
to close”... “Prospecting made easy” and 

many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. 


RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Licensed in 44 States and District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DaALLas 2, TEXAS 








Mr. JoHN L. Marakas, Vice President, 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas. 

Please send me complete information about your [] “Extra 
Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZO0MER. ” 
How I can qualify to become a General Agent or [] Broker 
with the Reserve Life Insurance Company in my area. 
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Best's Digest of Insurance Stocks— 
1959 edition 

This authoritative analysis and 
guide to insurance stocks provides 
accurate and essential information 
on insurance company securities. 
Mergers and multiple line expan- 
sions have made it more than ever 
essential to the alert investor. 

The Digest has again been sub- 
stantially increased in content and 
in this edition offers detailed ex- 
hibits of the shares of more than 100 
insurance companies including 71 
fire-marine and casualty-surety com- 
panies, 44 life insurance companies 
and several holding corporations. All 
have been carefully selected to in- 
clude those in which the insurance 
stock investor is most interested. 

In the Digest are analyses of mar- 
ket performance, supplemented by 
comprehensive information on cur- 
rent activities of actively trade in- 
surance stocks such as growth and 
distribution of premium volume, 
loss and expense ratios, current divi- 
dend rates, distribution of invested 
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assets, stockholders earhings, share 
values, etc. Each individual com- 
pany factual report is also rein- 
formed with historical information 
including a 10 year analysis of ad- 
justed book (liquidating) values, 
dividends, underwriting profits, pre- 
mium reserve equity, net investment 
income, and capital gains and losses. 
All investment studies of leading in- 
surance groups are presented on a 
consolidated basis. 


331 pps; $15.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Alfred M. Best Company, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N. Y. and available from that 
office or from branch offices in At- 
lanta, Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles or 
Richmond. 


49 Ways to Make the Telephone Sell 
For You. 


While this practical handbook 
covers all fields of selling, the illus- 
trations from other fields can easily 
be adapted to insurance selling. Each 
of the 49 ways is listed and then 
briefly explained. They include such 
things as screening prospects from 
suspects; singling out qualified 
prospects and making callbacks and 
closing sales. 


19 pps; 50¢ per copy. Published 
by the Institute For Business Re- 
search, Inc., 49 West 57 Street, New 
York 19, N.Y. 


Profit Sharing in Business and Estate 
Planning by George Byron Gordon, 
director of advanced underwriting, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

This book is a study of profit 
sharing from the viewpoint of em- 
ployer and employee, covering bene- 
fits, kinds of plans, financial, legal 
and tax problems. It is written in 
layman’s language for easy under- 
standing. 

The subjects discussed include the 
benefit of profit sharing, how much 


profit to share, various ways to 
share profits, how profit sharing 
saves taxes and deferred profit shar- 
ing as a hedge of inflation. 

$3.50 per copy. Published by th. 
Farnsworth Publishing Co., Inc.., 
215 West 34th St., New York 
iM. Y. 


Settlement Options—1959 edition 

This is the authoritative presen- 
tation of the complete settlement 
options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the life insurance companies 
writing 95% of all ordinary life in- 
surance in force in North America. 
It has been carefully edited so as to 
accurately give all the information 
an agent will need for complete and 
accurate life insurance programing. 
More than 700 changes in life in- 
surance policy settlements and com- 
pany practices occurred in the past 
year and are reported in this 1959 
edition. All company practices are 
explained by simple questions and 
answers. 

The book contains considerably 
more information than is available 
in the policy or even in the rate 
books of the companies themselves. 
The Section on the basis of cash 
values has been expanded to accom- 
modate the large number of changes 
for company listings; 100 pages of 
indispensable basic tables are in- 
cluded—many of which cannot be 
found elsewhere. Besides such tables 
as cash value at retirement ages, 55, 
60 and 65 for CSO, American Ex- 
perience and American Men, it 
shows cash values for the first 
twenty years on several bases, the 
usual mortality and annuity tables 
for the calculation of insurance for 
mortgage protection, compound in- 
terest, discount and many of net 
premiums and reserves. The Cana- 
dian Section includes Canadian 
companies eligible to appear in th 
Settlement Options which do not 
operate in the U. S.; also Canadian 
companies operating in both coun 
tries but whose Canadian option: 
differ from their U. S. options, an 
U. S. companies operating widel\ 
in Canada whose Canadian option 
differ from their U. S. options. 

719 pps; $7.00 per copy with re 
duction on quantity orders. Pub 
lished by Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 

(Continued on page 90) 
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New Publications—from page 88 


Life Insurance Agency Financial Man- 
agement by Wallace Boileau, Jr., 
second. vice president Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company; Armand 
C. Stalnaker, Ph.D., C.L.U., execu- 
tive general manager, Ordinary 
Agencies Department, Prudential 
Insurance Company and Thomas J. 
Luck, Ph.D. director of management 
education, American College of Life 
Underwriters. 

This book presents a comprehen- 
sive analysis of the legal, accounting, 
managerial, and economic aspects 
of the financial control of an agency 
as seen from the viewpoint of the 
agency head. Emphasis is on fun- 
damental principles that will serve 
as a guide to the manager in any 
type of life insurance agency. Text- 
ual discussion of the principles 
underlying agency financial manage- 
ment is combined with a practical 
analysis of actual problems of finan- 
cial control of the life insurance 
agency. The book fits the study pro- 
gram of the C.L.U. Management 
Education Program offered by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers. 

204 pps; $5.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Ill. 
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Business as Usual—Revised Edition 
by Harold O. Love, Love, Snyder 
& Lewis, Detroit, Michigan 

In addition to separate explana- 
tions according to the type of organ- 
ization, this booklet covers such 
problems as evaluation of a business 
interest, methods of paying the pur- 
chase price, types of agreements, etc. 
The author has documented the legal 
and tax points involved, suggests 
alternatives and then shows the best 
answer—to fund the plan by pur- 
chasing life insurance. Convincing 
charts and figures fully document 
and prove this answer. 

Bulk quantities of the booklet can 
be furnished with an imprint for 
distribution to key clients and pros- 
pects and lawyers. 


48 pps; $1.00 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Charles D. Spencer & As- 
sociates, Inc., 180 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Data on Selected Life 
Company Stocks 


This is a booklet containing de- 
tailed descriptions of twenty-two 
companies representing a substantial 
cross section of life insurance com- 
panies whose stocks are publicly 
held and in which there is a general 
market interest. Statistical tables 
cover the business of these compa- 
nies for five and ten year periods. 

The booklet notes that life insur- 
ance company stocks appreciated an 
average of 42.5% during 1958. The 
companies covered in the study are 
selling an average of 22 times re- 
ported net gain from insurance and 
15.9 times adjusted net gain. The 
stocks of these companies are selling 
on the average at 151% of total es- 
timated equity and produce an aver- 
age yield of 1.1%. 


99 pps; Published by The First 
Boston Corporation, 15 Broad 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


Insurance 


What Unincorporated Businesses 
Should Know About the Subchapter S 
Corporation by James F. Norton, 
Ci. 

A new provision added to the 
Internal Revenue Code through the 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958 
(“The Mills Bill”) makes it possible 
fer certain partnerships and propri- 
etorships to incorporate, retain sub- 


stantially the same tax advantages 
they enjoy under current forms of 
business organization and at the 
same time, gain advantages inherent 
in the corporation. 

In this booklet written for partners 
and proprietors, the new provision is 
skillfully discussed in non-technical 
language. 


31 pps; O5¢ per copy, with lower 
prices for quantities. Published by 
Research & Review Service, 123 
West North Street, Indianapolis 9, 
Indiana. 


Flitcraft Compend—72nd Annual 
Edition 


This insurance premium rate book, 
designed principally for use as an 
authoritative and complete life insur- 
ance sales aid, covers the policies of 
those companies in the United States 
and Canada which write 98% of all 
ordinary life insurance. Also included 
is the general data on the leading life 
insurance companies, prominent in- 
dustrial life companies and selected 
fraternal organizations, as well as 
comparable data and business figures 
for all United States companies with 
more than $25,000,000 net ordinary 
in force. About 200 life insurance 
companies appear in the central book 
and there are many major changes 
in rates and dividend scales. Sixteen 
companies appear for the first time. 
Complete data on the new Social 
Security provisions are included, to- 
gether with a specially keyed display 
of disability benefits and double in- 
demnity benefit clauses. 

The Compend offers special in- 
formation and coverages of the com- 
panies and policies most frequently 
encountered. Included are the family 
plan type of policies, plus compre- 
hensive coverage of special policies, 
gradations by size, jumping juve- 
niles and high cost value contracts. 
The popular fingertip section gives 
life income settlement options and 
business figures separately on a two 
year basis. 


768 pps; $4.50 per copy with re- 
ductions on quantity orders. Pub- 
lished by Flitcraft, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 38, N. Y., and 
available at that office or fron 
branch offices in Atlanta, Boston 
Chattanooga, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Dallas, Los Angeles and Richmond 
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MEETING , MIDLAND MUTUAL 


For field management... 
Conferences featuring the three big “I’s” 


Midland Mutual’s annual Field Management Conference 
is a key meeting of key people . . . our general agents and 
other supervisory personnel. Our objective is to make this 
session genuinely helpful and rewarding to everyone who 
attends. That’s why we build every Conference program 
around the 3 “I's”: 


Information . . . giving field management a complete, 
up-to-date picture on Company projects, products and 
plans. 

Ideas . . . on successful agency-building . . . “how-to- 
do-it” ideas supplied by Midlanders who have done it 
and by specialists from organizations like LIAMA. jae *s, 

Inspiration , . . the kind of long-lasting inspiration which “| ‘. 
springs from a strong spirit of team work and fellowship. 

‘| .” Serving Personal 
we. Security Needs Since 1906 







hn 
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The Management Conference is one of many plus benefits 
enjoyed by the Men from Midland Mutual. If you would 
like to know more, write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice 
President and Director of Agencies. Ask about the 


THE 
FOUNDATION BUILDER program for new general agents. MIDL AND MC, Va WAL 


Nid'and Mutual has immediate agency openings in Florida, Illinois, 

Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Tennessee and Virginia. Op- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
portunities a!so available in other states. Write Company for full 248 Eas? Broad Strest, Columbus 16, Ohio 
information. ; ’ ' 
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Alfred M. Best Company, Ame ters its second half-century of 
continuous INSURANCE GUIDE on, priced at $7.50 per copy! 
Use the order blank below—the ike of your copies more 
than advisable! 


and Advisory 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Please send me ____ copies of The 1959 Edition of Best's Insurance Guide with Key Ratings at $7.50 each. 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. 


Atlanta + Boston + Chattanooga + Chicago « Cincinnati + Dallas + Los Angeles » New York « Richmond 
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ASSOCIATION 


Orientation Programs 


WILLIAM H. EASTMAN 
Second Vice President 
John Hancock Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


O BE WORTH any expenditure of 
time and effort, orientation 


programs must provide meaningful 
learning experiences. Although this 
sounds simple, it is a goal which can 
be attained only when programs res- 
pond to demonstrated needs. The 
key words are, of course, “demon- 
strated” and “needs.” 

Immediately ruled out is the as- 
sumption that personnel people 
know best what employees need to 
know. Or, for that matter, that any 
other group, save the employees 
themselves, can determine what 
their needs are. 


Induction and Orientation 


Since there is a tendency on the 
part of many to confuse or lump 
together the terms induction and 
orientation, before going any fur- 
ther, perhaps a definition of terms is 
in order. For the purposes of this 
article at least, and there is admit- 
tedly room for plently of argument, 
an induction program is a process 
by which a new employee is intro- 
duced into a job and a company. An 
orientation program, on the other 
hand, is an on-going process which, 
ideally will continue periodically 
throughout employment. By these 
terms, then, although an induction 
program is and should be an impor- 
tant part of a sound orientation pro- 
gram, it is only the initial step. 

To complete the definition then: 
orientation is an “on-going, mean- 
ingful, learning experience through 
which one understands more fully 
his function within and relationship 
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to an organization.”” And this, as we 
stated initially, “ain’t easy.” 

This problem is made more diffi- 
cult because many roadblocks must 
be overcome first. These would in- 
clude: adherence to tradition, iner- 
tia, resistance to change, inertia, 
inaccurate perception of needs, iner- 
tia, lack of management support, 
inertia, manpower shortages, inertia, 
concentration of effort on fire fight- 
ing rather than fire prevention and 
finally, inertia. 

Orientation programs receive lip- 
service from enlightened manage- 
ment. But many managements jus- 
tifiably question the efficacy of such 
programs or are suspicious of the 
proposals submitted to them. These 
attitudes are often unfairly inter- 
preted as resistance to the programs 
or unwillingness to lend support to 
them. The broad areas of misunder- 
standings thus created add immeas- 
urably to the basic problem since 
definitive measurements of the effec- 
tiveness of orientation programs are 
extremely hard to come by. 

To break through the roadblocks 
of resistance and misunderstanding, 
then, it becomes essential first to 
demonstrate the need for the pro- 
grams and secondly, to assure our- 
selves, at least in design and plan- 
ning, that the programs promise to 
fulfill some of the demonstrated 
needs. 


Only One Alternative 


Although it is possible to start and 
then proceed on the basis of reason- 
able assumptions, assumptions are 
not always easy to sell, however log- 
ical they may appear to us. There 
is just one alternative available, and 
that is to seek out the only source 
from which information can be de- 


veloped and conclusions drawn. 
That source is, in our opinion : those 
whom we think need or would ben- 
efit by an orientation program. 

The selection of a method by 
which to develop information is a 
matter of considerable importance. 
It can be done by interviews, pat- 
terned or free-wheeling, directed or 
non-directed; it can be done by 
questionnaire if the questions are 
properly drawn to avoid “halo” 
effects or conditioned responses; it 
can be done by group meetings, by 
brainstorming conferences, or in- 
formal discussions. 


Problem of Semantics 


However, here, as in all interper- 
sonal relationships, we run into the 
problem of semantics and are forced 
into a whole series of assumptions 
which tend to question the validity 
of the information we derive. We 
assume, for instance, the individual 
or group has the ability to translate 
ideas into words, is willing to be 
forthright and objective, can organ- 
ize logically their responses aud are, 
in fact, sensitive to their own needs 
and to the needs of those around 
them. Then just to make it even 
more difficult, we must assume the 
listener can free his mind of all pre- 
conceived ideas, can listen objec- 
tively, can record accurately and, in 
turn, is so sensitive to the needs of 
others he “gets the message” even 
when garbled in transmission. 

Honesty will force the admission 
most of us are just plain not that 
good, either as senders or receivers. 

Fortunately, there is another way. 
It is deceptively simple and is usu- 
ally overlooked because it does take 
time, effort, patience and skill. It 
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can be, on occasion, most disconcert- 
ing, too. The results have a nasty 
habit of contradicting notions and 
ideas long held to be sacrosanct. 

The method? Recording the 
questions people ask as they go 
about the performance of their jobs, 
as they participate in group meet- 
ings, in face to face relationships of 
all kinds. Questions, more nearly 
than any other means of communi- 
cation, reflect the questioner’s needs. 
Almost as important as the content 
of the question is the manner in 
which it is asked. Is the questioner 
earnestly seeking information? Is 
he curious, belligerent, sarcastic, 
prying, probing, joking? Tone of 
voice, facial expression, physical ap- 
pearance often provide clues as to 
what motivated the question. 

Perhaps, rather than attempting 
to explain further how the method 
works, an illustration would be more 
meaningful. 





man 
conquers 
mountains 


And, some day, man 
will also conquer cancer, 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 


AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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A number of years ago at John 
Hancock, it was decided the merit 
rating form then in use was inade- 
quate. Working with a committee 
on which nearly all departments 
were represented, a new program 
was devised. In the process it was 
decided to change the emphasis from 
what presumed to be a strict ap- 
praisal of “merit” to one which was 
labeled a “Performance and Devel- 
opment Guide” and attempted to em- 
phasize the “development” aspects 
of the appraisal process. 


Group Sessions 


Since this would involve an at- 
tempt to change the thinking of a 
great many people, we deemed it 
inadvisable to try to do it solely 
through the use of manuals or 
printed materials. As a result, all of 
those who would be responsible for 
the use of the new form were asked 
to attend five one-hour sessions. 
Groups were set up with fifteen in 
each. Case studies were developed 
for use by the groups. Each case 
gave enough of the history of an 
employee (actual cases with dis- 
guised names) so that the various 
factors on the guide could be rated. 
The participants were asked to do 
the rating before coming to class so 
that the sessions could be used to 
discuss differences and attempt re- 
conciliation of these differences. 

The group leaders were asked to 
record as accurately as possible all 
of the questions asked during each 
session. It was hoped, in making 
this request, the questions would re- 
veal weaknesses in the Perform- 
ance and Development Guide and 
indicate problems which might arise 
in its administration. It was also felt 
the questions might provide clues as 
to how we could make the sessions 
more meaningful as we went along. 

Both of these initial goals were 
realized in short order and changes 
in both the form and the training 
were effected. Our premise stated 
earlier that questions are sympto- 
matic of needs was borne out to our 
complete satisfaction. But our real 
surprise was to come later when we 
gathered together all of the ques- 
tions—hundreds and hundreds of 
them. (We trained in a two-month 
period nearly 500 supervisory-man- 
agement people. ) 


When we sat down and analyzed 
the questions we discovered, for the 
first time, not what we felt people 
needed, but what they themselves 
revealed they needed through the 
nature and content of their ques- 
tions. What were these needs? Four 
major areas emerged, not all of them 
easy to accept: 

1. Our — supervisory—managerial 
force felt reasonably competent to 
appraise the performance of their 
subordinates, but an overwhelming 
majority felt little confidence in their 
ability to discuss the ratings with the 
individuals whom they rated. In fact, 
many of them were downright scared 
to do it and indicated they would 
avoid it if possible. 

2. How in the world did manage- 
ment expect them to explain our sal- 
ary administration program’to their 
subordinates when they didn’t 
really understand it themselves ? 

3. Why were they being asked to 
rate their employees and discuss the 
ratings with them when their bosses 
never did this with them ? . 

4. And finally, because we had been 
working with homogeneous group- 
ings of section-heads, supervisors 
and managers, we discovered a ma- 
jor flaw in the old saw that a hete- 
rogeneous grouping of status levels 
will not work because the lowly will 
not speak or expose his ideas to the 
ridicule of the mighty. 


Expressed Needs 


As a result of our findings, we 
have built a whole series of training 
courses on what we believe to be the 
expressed, or demonstrated needs of 
our people. As the preceding list 
illustrates, the greatest need was for 
help in what might be called ‘“‘coun- 
selling.” We therefore prepared and 
announced a course bearing that la- 
bel. Our confidence was severely 
shaken when less than twenty signed 
up for the course. Our first reaction 
was to analyze again the questions 
we thought had demonstrated a 
need. It was during this process we 
learned another lesson—the label 
you attach to a program often deter- 
mines its success or failure. 

Without changing the content of 
the course, we announced a course 
in “Advanced Counselling,” and 
nearly two hundred fifty rushed to 
sign up! Next, a course in salary 
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administration was offered and 
nearly double the anticipated num- 
ber registered. 

The remaining two question-areas 
presented many difficulties. There 
were disturbing implications con- 
cerning each and no ready solutions. 
Management, in the belief it was 
acting in the best interest of all, had 
limited mandatory annual ratings to 
the clerical level and left it to the 
discretion of each department head 
as to whether supervisors and man- 
agers would be appraised by a formal 
procedure. Not the least of the prob- 
lems was a feeling the rating in- 
strument was inadequate for super- 
visory and managerial personnel. 
Studies were thus triggered to de- 
velop a more acceptable tool and, 
when this was accomplished, much 
of the resistance disappeared and 
wide-spread acceptance resulted. 


Various Responsibilities 


The fourth and last area proved 
to be a real puzzler. The problem 
can best be summed up in this way. 
Working with homogeneous status 
groups, drawn from a variety of de- 
partments in order to get maximum 
cross-fertilization of ideas, the de- 
gree of responsibility vested in the 
same job varied widely from depart- 
ment to department and was a con- 
tinuing source of amazement. The 
contents of one hundred or more 
questions could be boiled down to a 
single question which became a 
synthesis of all. The question was: 
“Does your boss Jet you do that ?” 

In short, although titles from de- 
partment to department were simi- 
lar, the responsibilities resident in 
each were not the same at all. Our 
dilemma was clear. Traditional 
training concepts demanded homo- 
geneous groupings, yet the wide 
variances in job responsibilities 
often precluded the possibility of 
effective training, and this could 
occur each time a person went back 
to his own department and found 
a superior who would not let him 
put to work new knowledge, skills 
or know-how. A simple illustration 
might be a supervisor who, having 
been through a program in work 
simplification and cost controls, is 
told by his boss not to tamper with 
any established system or procedure. 
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Finally, after many months of 
struggling, we were able to break 
through our mental blocks. Stimu- 
lated by a request for training as- 
sistance from a department which 
was faced with major organizational 
changes, we stumbled on an answer. 
The problem posed was this: “If we 
eliminate one or more layers of su- 
pervision in our new organization, 
how can we establish lines of au- 
thority and responsibility at each 
level without being completely ar- 
bitrary, and so that the people going 


into these jobs see them in proper 
context.” 

The relationship of our question 
analysis to this request for assistance 
did not become obvious until we 
derived this premise : “The most im- 
portant thing for me to know in my 
job, is how my boss thinks my job 
ought to be done.” At first this 
statement appears to deny the doc- 
trine of individuality. Certainly, to 
some degree, it insists conforming 
is the way to get ahead. But, to be 
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perfectly honest, we cannot escape 
this practical consideration: unless 
or until we perform our jobs ac- 
cording to the specifications or 
standards set by our superiors, get- 
ting promoted will be extremely 
difficult. 

Although some of the implications 
within our premise were distasteful, 
we could find no others which ap- 
peared to be valid on which to build. 

Without going into detail, we dis- 
covered our premise, if valid, denied 
that traditional homogeneous status 
groupings were always best and in- 
dicated the desirability of heteroge- 
neous status groups. Proceeding on 
this basis, we moved to a vertical 
concept. Working within a single 
department, all levels of manage- 
ment; supervisory, managerial and 
executive were asked to sit down 
together. The first assignment was 
to establish the duties, authorities 
and responsibilities which would be 
vested in each level and title. 

Starting at the bottom, the first 
level of supervision was given an 
opportunity to draw the specifica- 
tion for its job. Since they were to 
do it in the presence of their superi- 
ors and their superiors’ superiors, 
it was felt they might not speak too 
freely. This proved to be completely 
erroneous despite what hoary tradi- 
tion insisted. Once started, the first 


level of supervision took great de- 
light in chipping off. responsibilities 
which formerly had been resident in 
the level above them. This proved to 
be not too difficult, because the next 
level, seeing they would have their 
opportunity later, readily agreed in 
many instances. 

Substantial job enlargement re- 
sulted. Subsequent evaluations of 
the positions by an impartial com- 
mittee lifted the job classifications 
at least one grade in all cases and 
two grades in some instances. 

One of the most important prod- 
ucts of the sessions was, for the first 
time, each individual could see 
clearly what was expected of him in 
his job. The lines of authority and 
responsibility were clearly drawn 
and whether he did or did not fulfill 
the requirements was strictly up to 
him. 


No Objections Made 


Incidentally, the department did 
not object in the least to the marked 
increase in productivity which was 
stimulated at least in part by the or- 
ganizational changes. 

And so, finally after three years, 
we worked our way through the four 
areas of need we discovered from 
our first big batch of questions. The 
only trouble was, while we were 
working on those, the questions con- 
tinued to pour in. (Anybody want 
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a few perfectly good questions— 
hardly used at all?) 

So what happened to those orien- 
tation programs we started out with 
way back there? Well, if you ac- 
cepted our definition, “orientation is 
an on-going process by which an 
individual discovers his function in 
and relationship to an organization,” 
we have been orienting like mad. 
More important, however, and 
whether the definition is acceptable 
or not, we have tried to present a 
method which if adopted, will give 
more assurance our programs are 
meeting the needs of our people— 
whether we are working in areas 
where results are measurable or not. 

It becomes increasingly obvious, 
if the definition and the method are 
acceptable, your employees are the 
only ones who can determine the 
direction and design of the orienta- 
tion programs for your company. Of 
one thing we can be certain, the 
needs of the employees of your com- 
pany will be quite different from 
ours—or any other company. They 
will fit no pattern, least of all the 
pre-conceived notions of manage- 
ment. Survey after survey has 
pointed out the things employees 
think are most important are far 
down the list of items which man- 
agement “thinks” are important to 
employees. 

The first conclusion to be drawn 
then, is this: canned or stereotyped 
programs, or even programs which 
have worked very well for someone 
else, will, in all probability, fail to 
meet your needs. By this we do 
not mean to imply there are not 
available many excellent programs ; 
there are, but by their very nature 
they presume to know the individu- 
al needs of those assigned to take 
the programs and it is this point 
only with which we take issue. 


More Effective Program 


Primarily by listening to the ques- 
tions asked during induction ses- 
sions, we were able to revamp this 
process into what we believe to be 
a far more effeetive program. Our 
initial effort amounted to trying to 
attach a funnel to the head of each 
new employee and then attempting 
to pour in a concentration of infor- 
mation we had decided they ought 
to know about working conditions, 
hours, vacations, sick days, benefit 
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programs, health clinics and so on 
ad infinitum. This all occurred on 
the first day or shortly thereafter. 

It was only when we discovered 
through repeated questions how lit- 
tle was being retained that we looked 
for and found the cause. Each new 
employee, at the time of arrival, 
brought with her some degree of 
excitement and anticipation and 
consequently an emotional invelve- 
ment which prevented her from 
hearing completely, much less re- 
taining, the information we tried to 
cram into her head. 


Occupied Attention 


What was she thinking about? 
The new job, the place where she 
was going to work, the people she 
was going to work with and for. 
Would she like the girl next to her? 
Would she like her new boss—her 
job? Could she do the work? How 
was she going to spend her first pay 
check ? 

And so now, the first place she 
goes is to the one place where an- 
swers to most of her questions are 
available—the job. We want her to 
get over the transition hurdle first. 
Later, extending over a period of 
six months she will attend brief 
group or individual sessions where 
she can ask questions and receive 
the information we tried to force 
feed under most unfavorable con- 
ditions. Another interesting devel- 
opment in the program was a redis- 
tribution of responsibilities. The 
original program was conducted en- 
tirely within the personnel depart- 
ment by staff specialists at the 
request of line management. Under 
the revised schedule, a major share 
of the responsibility for induction 
was given back to line, accepted 
with pleasure, and in most instances, 
resulting in a better job. 

Despite what we believed to be 
adequate publicity relating to the 
programs available to those inter- 
ested in seeking means to improve 
their knowledge or skills, questions 
repeated over and over again pushed 
us into compiling a manual which 
we label “Development of Human 
Resources.” Here, in one reference, 
is listed with brief explanations, all 
of the programs available at the 
present time. As needs develop, 
programs are dropped, added or 
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changed. We attempt to audit every 
program through question analysis, 
observation and participant inter- 
views. We are well aware of the 
fact the programs are worthwhile 
only when they meet the needs of 
a majority who attend. 

The programs designed for em- 
ployees entering the supervisory 
ranks for the first time, lay heavy 
stress on “How to” items. From 
these we move quite rapidly to 
“why” programs which challenge 
and sharpen their judgment and 


analytical ability. Not all people 
participate in all programs. This 
usually is a matter of choice, and the 
decision is made jointly by an in- 
dividual and his superior. We try, 
but not too successfully, we are sure, 
to avoid the “you don’t have to go— 
attendance will be taken” stigma 
which fills programs but accom- 
plishes little. 

Our efforts to help employees be- 
come oriented more quickly and 
easily to new situations and circum- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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stances ends formally with a pro- 
gram designed to prepare them for 
retirement. Informally, it continues 
because their needs continge. Still 
listening to their questions, how can 
I get a part-time job? where can I 
find housing? or when will the an- 
nual retirees party be held?—we 
work with them to smeet these needs. 

If, anywhere, we have given the 
impression our programs have cre- 
ated an idyllic situation in which ev- 
eryope is happy, productive and 
content, do not be misled. We offer 
these suggestions and illustrations 
mot as panaceas, but simply as an- 
ether means to approach the prob- 
lems which will be with us always— 
always, that is, until human beings 
are assembly-line produced and re- 
spond to the pushing of buttons a 
little better than they do now. 


Other Areas 


In conclusion, we would like to 
suggest that analyzing questions can 
be a useful tool in many areas out- 
side of program research. For in- 
stance, if you would like to try a 
little experiment, make an exact re- 
cording of each question you are 
asked tomorrow. If no one asks you 
any, you had better consider that, 
too. 

When you have all the questions 
listed neatly, set up several general 


categories and place each question 
under the proper heading. These 
categories might include: 

1. Questions of fact—you are ap- 
proached as a source of authority. 
(If you list all questions and dis- 
cover you were asked on six occa- 
sions “what time is it?’ you may 
need a clock in your office, or you 
may be hiring people who are 
more interested in, “how soon do we 
quit?” than getting the job done.) 
2. Questions of interpretation—again 
you are an authority, but this time 
facts as such are not available. (If 
your memory is bad, you had better 
check on how you interpreted this 
the last time it came up. Or, you 
gave a ruling on a similar case to 
this character only a week ago; can’t 
he see the cases are similar? What’s 
he doing back again?) 

3. Questions of arbitration—pre- 
sented with two conflicting points 
of view, you are required to choose. 
Or are you? Or should you? Neither 
point of view coincides with yours, 
now what do you do? Jam it down 
their throats and make both un- 
happy? Select one point of view 
and there are still two unhappy peo- 
ple—you and the other guy. (Why 
did they bring this mess to you in 
the first place?) 

4. Questions of decision—this is 
where you are called on to assert 
your authority—be decisive—stick 
your neck out. (And do you? Or 
do you duck it, buck it up ? Or whose 
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decision was it that decisions of this 
kind had to be brought in to you 
anyway ?) 

5. Just plain questions—such as, 
“The Personnel Department says | 
can’t have a raise, why?” Or, at six 
o’clock on a Sunday morning, “Why 
do trees have leaves?” Or, “Are 
you drunk ?” 


Too Often or Never 


It is just possible if too many of 
your group are asking too many 
questions too often, something needs 
to be done about it. Conversely, if 
“nobody asks you nuthin’” you may 
want to be somewhat suspicious. 

At any rate, you may be sure of 
one thing, the experiment will be 
fun, may be wonderfully informative 
and produce some surprises. 

When people stop asking ques- 
tions, intellectually, at least, they are 
dead. Or possibly, we will have 
arrived at that happy state sought 
recently by an administrator who 
said, “we can get this job done 
easily, if you will just send me a few 
geniuses who will do exactly as they 
are told.” 





ATOMS AND INSURABILITY 


ACCORDING TO COL. Reuel C. Strat- 
ton, assistant research director of 
Travelers, the growing use of the 
atom in peacetime has had no sig- 
nificant effect on the insurability of 
the American people, including 
those who work with nuclear energy 
and radioactive isotopes. Colonel 
Stratton explains that with each new 
peacetime application of the atom. 
there have come extra safety con- 
trols. 


NON-PAR RATE STRUCTURE 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS in life in- 
surance, such as graded premiums 
and rate differences by sex, have 
materially affected definitions of 
“risk classes” and suggest the de- 
sirability of a general refinement of 
rate structures for non-participating 
insurance, according to James C. H. 
Anderson, consulting actuary of At- 
lanta, Ga., associated with Bowles, 
Andrews & Towne. 
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Acacia Mutual: Frank V. Jones has been 
appointed Akron branch manager suc- 
ceeding Robert Shaver, CLU, retired. 


Aetna Life: A. D. Stein and Arwood 
Henderson became Chicago general agents 
upon the retirement of R. S. Edwards 
aher 43 years’ service. Mr. Stein was 
general agent with Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Henderson was director of agencies at 
home office. 

General agent J. N. Dieman, Newark, 
N. J., has announced the opening of a new 
office of that agency in Morristown under 
direction of Bruce Brown, newly-ap- 
pointed district manager. New York City 
appointments—Louis Schwimmer and 
Philip Villi named brokerage supervisors 
by general agent Arthur H. Bikoff; and 
Sydney Campbell named agency super- 
visor by general agent Harold C. New- 
man. Benjamin Shuster becomes super- 
visor at Mineola, N. Y., for general agent 
Emil Kohut. 


All American Life: Robert E. Main, for- 
merly with Jefferson National, has been 
appointed agency administrator. 

Edwin P. Sweeney, formerly with Equit- 
able of N. Y., has been named agency 
builder for northwestern Washington. 
The company was just recently licensed 
in that state. 


Allstate: William J. McGinnis has been 
appointed branch supervisor for life-acci- 
dent-sickness for Long Island (N. Y.) re- 
gional office and Robert F. Towne, branch 
sales supervisor, life-accident-sickness, at 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) regional office. 


American Investment: Mort Howard, 
formerly Nashville supervisor for Mass. 
Mutual, has been appointed general agent 
in Nashville (the third in that city) at 
311 Church St. 


American Life (N.Y.): Life superinten- 
dents appointed: Glance A. Kilgore at 
Atlanta for Ga., Ala., and S. C., Norman 
A. C. Rue at Philadelphia for Del., ad- 
jacent counties in Md. and N. J.; and 
Dallis C. Endsley at Denver for Colo., 
N. M. and most of Wyo. 


American United: William A. Triplett 
and Fred W. Meyers have been appointed 
agency managers in Odessa (Texas) and 
Elgin (Ill.) respectively. 


Bankers Health & Life: Glenn P. Healan 
has been promoted from field superin- 
tendent, Albany div., to district manager, 
Gainesville district. Agents advanced to 
staff managers: Thomas W. Waters, Sa- 
vannah; Billy D. Spradlin, LaGrange; and 
Leonard S. West, Columbus. 


Bankers Life (lowa): M. D. Cramer, 
CLU, Los Angeles agency manager was 
elected director of agencies at home of- 
fice. 

Karl V. McDade has been advanced to 
assistant agency manager at Portland 
(Ore.). Dwain R. Horn and Milton W. 
Roaf have been named group representa- 
tives at Atlanta and Houston, respectively. 


For July, 1959 


Bankers National: A new regional office 
has been set up at 1369 Main St., Sara- 
sota, Fla., and Paul N. Marcotte named 
regional director of agencies. 


Beneficial Standard: Assistant con- 
trollers Wayne G. Geer of Los Angeles 
and Bruce Heater of South Pasadena were 
elected assistant vice presidents. Mr. 
Heater moves to Philadelphia to direct 
internal operations of the eastern head 
office of this company and Fidelity Inter- 
state Life, while Mr. Geer will include in 
his new duties a survey for the conversion 
of the business machines system. 


Berkshire Life: Financial dept. divided; 
New investment dept. is headed by Ralph 
G. Starke, who was elected vice president- 
investments, assistant vice president Frank 
J. Owen, Jr., will be responsible for all 
real estate and mortgage transactions, and 
Eugene L. Amber becomes investment of- 
ficer, a new title. New accounting dept. is 
headed by M. G. Roy Wallace, who was 
elected treasurer; other dept. officers are 
George F. Shepardson and Ralph G. Bull, 
assistant treasurers; Chester H. Prentice, 
controller, has resigned. 

Accident-sickness dept. reorganized—as 
head of the dept. Robert F. Rosenburg 
becomes vice president-accident & sick- 
ness, and Robert S. Schoonmaker, Jr., con- 
tinues as secretary and becomes second 


* officer of the dept. 


Albert L. Hall, vice president-general 
counsel, has been assigned additional re- 
sponsibility for a newly-formalized em- 
ployee, community and policyowner re- 
lations program to be directed by director 
of sales promotions and _ advertising 
Charles E. Ferree, Jr. Randolph H. Wil- 
kinson has been given the new title of 
associate general counsel. 

Paul P. Bristol, formerly group sales 
manager and special agent in Burling- 
ton for Conn. General, has been ap- 
pointed district manager in northern 
Vermont. Robert J. Ricketts, formerly 
unit manager in South Bend (Ind.) for 
John Hancock, has joined the agency 
dept. at home office as agency assistant. 


Chambers Associates, C. L.: This New 
York City firm has established a separate 
Life Insurance Consulting Dept. as an 
adjunct to its regular functions of estate 
analysis and planning. 


Colonial Life (N.J.): John J. Mitchell, 
Asbury. Park (N.J.) manager has been 
appointed supervising manager of Syra- 
cuse and Rochester, N. Y., branch offices. 
Robert G. Crosby has been named grou 

representative at Pittsburgh working pri- 
marily with Colonial’s agents and with 
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brokers representing Federal Ins. Co. man- 
aged by Chubb & Son. 


Columbian National: John S. Howe 
formerly Worcester branch manager for 
Travelers, has been appointed regional di- 
rector of sales, eastern dept. Assisting him 
are Leo J. Golash, Springfield, Mass., 
Robert A. Smith, Portland, Me., Robert 
J. Trippe, Washington, D. C., and John 
Davis, CLU, Philadelphia. 


Conn. General: Named district group 
pension managers: Robert H. Dumphy, 
Philadelphia; and Charles R. Lindberg, 
Hartford; and Tom D. Armstrong, Los 
Angeles. 

Special group representatives named as- 
sistant district group managers: Lewis H. 
Billet, Jr., Boston; Justin G. Deedy, Ak- 
ron; and James H. Meiklejohn, Jr., Syra- 
cuse. Assistant district group managers 
Leo M. Ditz (John St., New York City) 
and James F. White (Miami) have been 
transferred to Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
respectively. 

Senior brokerage consultants appointed: 
Laurance E. Boyden, Jr., Chicago; Robert 
G. West and Richard K. Jewell, Seattle; 
H. Clay Myers and Archie E. Woodliff, Jr., 
Portland, Ore.; and John W. McCaw, Jr., 
Kansas City. Thomas W. Barwick and 
James D. Tubbs have been named assist- 
ant managers of brokerage agencies at 
Seattle and Cincinnati, respectively. 

Leslie B. Disharoon has been placed in 
charge of Norfolk branch, and Jack N. 
Rodgers becomes assistant manager at 
Detroit branch. 

John A. Hafling and Arthur G. Johnson 
have been made staff assistants at Rich- 
mond and Akron branches, respectively. 


Continental Mutual: Roderick G. Mess- 
inger has been advanced to general agent 
at San Diego succeeding Alpheus J. Gil- 
lette, who will remain as associate general 
agent. 


Continental American (Del.): Yale Gold- 
man, formerly unit manager in charge of 
estate planning for Penn Mutual’s Boston 
agency, has been appointed general agent 
in Boston and vicinity. 


Continental Assur.: Harvey G. Smuckler, 
formerly Chicago assistant manager with 
Mutual of N. Y., and William H. Thorne, 
formerly assistant agency manager for 
Prudential in Springfield (Ohio), have 
been appointed agency managers at Mil- 
waukee and Columbus, respectively. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New unit man- 
agers, headquarters and agency affiliations 
are: Robert O. Dillingham, Tacoma, and 
Roy D. Heberling, Bellevue, Wash. (R. 
W. Berlin, Seattle); Rex W. Sander, Port- 
land, Ore. (H. P. Drake); John R. New- 
land, Tucson, Ariz. (D. O. Roe, Phoenix); 
James B. Gurley, Richmond, Va. (J. Smith 
Ferebee); Joe C. Midkiff, Huntington, W. 
Va. (T. Woody Evans, Charleston); and 
Ralph M. Solomon, Philadelphia (L. B. 
Fink). 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Farmers New World Life: Rollin E. Ecke 
was elected financial vice president of 
Farmers Ins. Group and will continue as 
president of this company. 


Fideli Bankers: Hartwell F. Taylor, 
formerly president of National Bank of 
Md., has joined the credit life div. as 
director of bank relations, J. Cliff Mad- 
dox, Jr. has been named home office 
agency assistant. 


Fidelity Mutual: James Krometis has been 
appointed general agent at Baltimore. 


First Colony: Troy G. Waggoner, for- 
merly special representative in Charles- 
ton for Pilot Life, has been appointed 
district manager with offices located at 
South Charleston, W. Va. 


Franklin Life: General agent appoint- 
. ments: Peter J. Bercik, Jr., formerly estate 
planning specialist for Equitable of N. Y., 

at Pittsburgh; Robert L. Osterer, formerly 
an assistant agent for Mutual of N. Y., 

at Marblehead-Lynn, Mass.; and Charles 
1. Rice, formerly associated with Mutual 
of N. Y., at Tampa. 

Edgar C. Phifer, 
district manager at 
Edwin A. Tofte appointed associate re- 
gional manager at Fargo, N. D., and 
George Panzer promoted to regional man- 
ager at Sioux City, lowa. Albert L. Reed, 
formerly associated with Eureka Life, has 
been appointed regional manager in 
Wichita Falls, Iowa. 


Jr., has been named 
Charlotte, N. C., 


General American: Raymond F. Laramie 
has been appointed assistant group secre- 
tary. 

Ivan A. Dale has been advanced to 
general agent in Neosho (Mo.) area and 
Frank X. Downs named district group 
manager covering Oklahoma and _ the 
Texas Panhandle. 


Great Eastern: Thomas C. Colihan, for- 
merly assistant director of agencies for 
Knights of Columbus, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies. 


Great Southern: A third agency branch 
office has been opened in Louisiana with 


Lawrence I. Kiern, formerly associated 
with Sun Life of Canada, as manager. 


Great Southwest: Richard P. Fradd, for- 
merly comptroller for California Life, be- 
comes comptroller for this company and 
National Reserve Ins. Co. 


Great-West: P. C. Finn, CLU, has been 
appointed Toronto Western branch man- 
ager. Branch manager R. K. Fogal has 
been transferred from St. Louis to To- 
ronto 1 succeeding branch manager 
Charles C. Martin, retired. 

A. P. Perkins has been named super- 
visor of Kalamazoo (Mich.) office. 


Guardian Life: A regional group office 
has been opened in Atlanta covering Ky., 
Tenn., Ala., N. C., S. C., Ga. and Fila. 
James D. Holland formerly a_ district 
group manager for New England Life, 
has been named manager and associated 
with him as group sales representative is 
Dan C. Groover, formerly a group sales 
representative for John Hancock. Muriel 
G. Ketcham has transferred from the 
home office group dept. to the new At- 
lanta office. 

A northern New Jersey general agency 


has been established in Paterson with 
Milton S. Kaplan, formerly an assistant 
manager with Mutual of N. Y., as man- 
ager. 

Gulf Life: Anders F. Myhr, security an- 
alyst, was elected an assistant treasurer. 


Jefferson National: William B. McPhet- 
ridge, formerly general agent for Wash- 
ington National in Cleveland, has been 
appointed regional superintendent for 
state of Ohio. 


John Hancock: Personal health dept. 
promotions: Daniel J. Brady to assistant 
director; Joseph H. Reynolds to manager 
in underwriting div. E. Leslie Ross, CLU, 
has joined the general agency dept. as 
superintendent of agencies. 

Claim field representatives advanced to 
managers: William S. Kenny, Jr., Pitts- 
burgh; James W. McDonald, Washington, 
D. C.; and Paul R. Craig, Minneapolis. 
Cleveland manager John W. Parker has 
been promoted to manager at Los 
Angeles, and Benjamin Bergson, CLU, 
elevated to district manager in Cleveland. 
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John R. Wink, CLU, became sole gene- 
ral agent in Reading (Pa.) when co- 
general agent A. Edward Kirchner gave 
up management responsibilities. Several 
of the counties, formerly a part of the 
Reading agency, have been released to 
help form a new general agency in Harris- 
burg under the management of Albert C. 
Adams, Jr., general agent. 


Kansas City Life: Thomas E. Edwards 
has been appointed general agent at 
Dearborn, Mich. 


Life of North America: George E. Man- 
sur, Jr. has been advanced to general 
manager of Philadelphia agency. 

Service office appointments: John —-R. 
Stozenski, group manager in Pittsburgh 
replacing John P. Ruedisueli, who has 
moved his ee headquarters to Cin- 
cinnati; and C. Glenn, manager at Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Indianapolis service 
office is now located in the Fidelity Bldg. 


Life of Virginia: Eugene E. Verdon has 
been promoted to second vice president 
and will take charge of all sales and opera- 
tions in Md., W. Va., Ind., Ohio, Mich., 
Ky. and D. of C. replacing second vice 
president Albert M. Orgain, who will 
assume similar duties for Va., Ga., Ala., 
Fla. and Tenn., a position held by the 
late Raymond E. McCann, Jr. 


Lincoln National: N. J. Wiedner, CLU, 
has been advanced to co-general agent 
with his father, N. H. Weidner, in Pitts- 
burgh. Grenville Lewis, III, has _ been 
appointed to a supervisory post in the 
H. -C. Fulwiler Agency, Washington, 
D. C. 

Gene A. Weinischke has been’ named 
regional group manager in Tampa. 


Mack & Parker: Francis M. Hayward, 
formerly assistant manager in Chicago 
for John Hancock, has joined the group 
dept. of this Chicago insurance broker- 
age firm as an account executive. 


Maine Fidelity: Fred J. DeLozier and 
Roy S. Marjamaa have been appointed 
regional managers for Miami (Fla.) and 
mid-Atlantic area, respectively. 


Manufacturers Life: George F. S. Clarke, 
F.S.A., has been appointed assistant agency 
superintendent and will be associated 
with agency superintendent R. D. Ralfe 
in the supervision and development of 
the overseas sales organization. 


Mass. Mutual: C. Lowell McPherson has 
been appointed director of public rela- 
‘tions and sales promotion and will as- 
sist second vice president Robert J. 
Ardison. 

Lawrence E. Simon has resigned as 
general agent in New York City to devote 
full time to his activities as president of 
Pension Corp of America. General agent 
Harry C. Copeland, Jr., Syracuse, will 
succeed him at 300 Park Ave. 

The appointment of John K. Scott as 
district manager in Skokie, Chicago, has 
been announced by general agent John 
W. Lawrence, CLU, and that of William 
C. Wunderlich as district manager i) 
Joliet (Ill.) by general agent Ray /. 
Wiegert, CLU, Rockford. 

Staff supervisors named: Charles VW. 
Bogar and Robert A. Sieglitz, Albuqurque 
(general agent Donald A. Stephens, CLU): 
Robert O. Purcifull, Columbus, Ohio 
(general agent Robert L. White); and 
Thomas D. Mackey, Jr., (630 Park Ave.) 
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New York City (general agents E. Lloyd 
Mallon, CLU, and Robert I. Curran, 


Jr). 


Midwestern United: James L. Shearer, 
formerly associated with State Farm Life, 
has been named actuary and will head 
the actuarial dept. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Donald S. Cook 
has been promoted to regional manager 
directing all operations in the middle 
Atlantic states, where new branch offices 
have been opened by newly-appointed 
general agents as follows: James A. Cahill, 
Jr. Olney, Theodore B. Common, Read- 
ing, John R. DeRemer, Allentown, 
Richard E. Oswald, Chester, Frederick 
W. Samuel, Jr., Wilkes-Barre, and Calvin 
W. Schaeffer, Jr., Upper Darby, Pa.; and 
Melvin B. Wright, Richmond, Va. Mr. 
Cook’s other associates include general 
agents Paul E. Ansel, Baltimore, Donald 
G. Elkins, Roanoke, Bryan E. Evans, Pitts- 
burgh, George W. Owens, Trenton, Ed- 
ward G. Timbrell, Harrisburg, and 
Thomas J. Walsh, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


Monumental Life: James C. Burkett, Jr., 
has been appointed general agent in 
Washington, D. C. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Dr. Jefferson Weed 


was elected medical director. Agency 
dept. promotions: Francis L. Merritt, 
CLU, director of career development; 
Douglas W. Johnson, director of sales 


promotion; and William F. McMurry, di- 
rector of training. 

The partnership of Detroit general 
agent C. Carroll Otto and former Saginaw 
general agent M. James Houlihan, CLU, 
in the Detroit agency was announced. 


Mutual of N. Y.: New agencies opened: 
East Orange, N. J—Thomas J. Sharp, 
manager; Camden, N. J.— Alwvah C. 
Meeker, manager; and Greenville, $. C— 
Roger Bourland, CLU, manager. Ralph 
Alpert, assistant manager at Boston, has 
been promoted to manager in New York 
succeeding Mr. Bourland. 

Charles M. Banks and Burgess P. Hud- 
son have been appointed managers of 
Tampa and Fort Worth agencies, respec- 
tively. 


Mutual Trust: John J. Callen has been 
appointed sales promotion manager. 


National Life (V#.): Merril P. Arden 
has been named general agent in New 
York City (24 W. 40th St.) succeeding 
William H. Bender, Jr., retired. Fred 
D. Stallings, CLU, formerly manager for 
State Life of Indianapolis in Chapel Hill, 
has been appointed general agent for 
State of North Carolina (Charlotte). 


New England Life: Edmond J. Nouri, 
CLU, associate general agent of Wheeler 
H. King agency in New York City, has 
been named manager during the absence 
of Mr. King, due to illness. 


New York Life: General manager ap- 
pointments: Charles B. Dennard, Nash- 
ville; Robert J. Elmlinger, Detroit (fifth 


agency); James A. Fowden, Knoxville; 
Burton E. Hawley, Lake Superior, 
Duluth, Minn.; Kenneth L. Meyer, 


Market St., Indianapolis; R. Bob Robbins, 
Western Massachusetts, Springfield; Galen 
G. Webb, Springfield, Ill.; and Richard P. 
McClammy, III, Jefferson Park Chicago. 


North American Accident: Charles B. 
Norton, formerly vice president of Selec- 
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tive Life of Arizona, has been appointed 
life agency director. 


North American Life & Cas.: Harold S. 
Jovaag has been appointed training as- 
sistant in the home office agency dept. 


North American Life (Ill.): Robert E. 
Warms has been named agency secretary 
replacing John S. Waterman, who has 
transferred into field sales training. 


North American Reassurance: Robert O. 
Shepler, CLU, formerly agency director 
of Central Standard Life, was elected as- 
sistant vice president and is in charge 
of new mid-western regional office in 
Chicago (230 N. Michigan Ave.). 

Rolf Eckert has been appointed actu- 
arial assistant. 


Northeastern Life: Alvin R. Miller, Jr., 
CLU, has been appointed manager of 
Miami branch office. 


Northwestern Mutual: Thomas S. Red- 
ford has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of agencies. 


Northwestern National: James P. Smith 
has been advanced to group actuary. 


Nyhart Co., The Howard E.: J. H. Dow- 
ling, formerly a consultant with Towers, 
Perrin, Foster & Crosby, will supervise 
this Indianapolis consulting firm’s work 
for its insurance company clients. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): James A. De- 
Montbreun, formerly field supervisor 
for Travelers in Nashville, has been ap- 
pointed brokerage manager there. Roger 
W. Lusby, Jr. formerly with Penn 
Mutual, and Alfred H. Kirberg, formerly 
a general broker in Chicago, have been 
named assistant brokerage managers in 
Washington, D. C., and Chicago (LaSalle 
St.) branches, respectively. 

A general agency has been opened in 
Moab (Utah) with Fred Stoye as general 
agent. 


Occidental Life (N. C.): Aubrey L. Cross- 
land and Harry L. Taylor have been 


named district managers at Canyon 
(Texas) and Columbia (S. C.), respec- 
tively. 


Old Line: Paul Russman, formerly with 
Bankers Life, has been appointed general 
agent for Detroit. 


Old Republic: Harry C. White has been 
promoted to superintendent of the agency 
dept. at home office. 

Bernard B. Baker has been appointed 
representative at Meyersdale, Pa. 


Pacific Fidelity: Stuart D. Hecox, for- 
merly director of training for Acacia 
Mutual, has been named director of sales 
training. 


Patriot Life: David Schultz has been 
appointed general agent at White Plains, 
N. Y. 


Pilot Life: Robert Pope, CLU, formerly 
with Mutual of N. Y., has been appointed 
to newly-created position of manager of 
manpower development. 

Collie Brown, formerly with Penn 
Mutual, and Flay Sellers, formerly with 
Prudential, have been named agency as- 
sistants. Robert G. Lapse, formerly group 
manager for Southland Life in Greens- 
boro, N. C., has been appointed resident 
group supervisor for state of Texas. 


Postal Life Ins.: Jerry Malitz has been 
appointed general agent in Chicago. Ed- 
ward J. Brown has been appointed as- 
sistant director of agencies. 


Protective Life (Ala.): General agent 
appointments: Milton Elmer (formerly 
agent with Prudential), Richmond, Va.; 
James E. Flex (formerly with National 
Life), Houston, Texas; J. E. Spinks (for- 
merly agent with Pilot Life), Shreveport, 
La. and D. W. Swain (formerly general 
agent with Postal Life), Silver Spring, Md. 
Hugh R. Thomas, formerly special agent 
(Continued on the next page) . 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


for John Hancock, has been appointed 
associate general agent in Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 


Prudential: Home office promotions: Dr. 
Gordon W. McKinley and Dr. William 
C. Freund to executive director and as- 
sistant director, respectively, of economic 
and investment research; John J. Leahy 
to associate investment manager in bond 
dept.; and Alfred C. Linkletter to director 
of construction in home office buildings 
and plant dept. 

John E. Singer has been appointed 
manager of Beaver Falls (Pa.) district 
agency. A new ordinary agency, to be 
known as Keystone Agency, has been 
opened in Altoona, Pa., under manage- 
ment of Martin J. Lieberman. 

Robert C. Winters, senior assistant in 
group sales and service dept., has been 
appointed assistant actuarial director for 
northeastern home office. 


Resolute Credit: Quarles A. Bashaw has 
been named manager of the group dept. 


Security-Conn. Life: John Heneage has 
been appointed manager of San Francisco 
office. 

General agency appointments: Martin 
V. Apy, Jr. New Canaan, Raymond P. 
Chuzas, Norwalk, Francis X. Cole, Corn- 
wall Bridge, Frank T. Madden, DiFran- 
cesco & Madden Agency, Waterbury, and 
John L. Wentworth, West Hartford, 
Conn.; Richard B. Worth, Security- 
Florida Ins. Agency, North Miami Beach; 
and Lewis E. Schuyler, Mickel Mortgage 
& Investment Co., Bakersfield, Cal. 

William W. Beers, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed field supervisor and will also be 
in charge of conservation. 


Security Mutual: Eugene V. Trovalli and 
John O’Mara have been promoted to man- 
ager and assistant manager, respectively, 
of machine accounting div. 


Sentry Life: Duane Callahan has been 
appointed life underwriter, a position he 
formerly held with Columbian National. 


Shenandoah Life: William A. Magee 
has been promoted to assistant treasurer. 


Sun Life of America: Samuel G. Molinari 
has been appointed manager of the life 
div. of the Central State Insurance Agency, 
Rahway, N. J., by general agent Paul R. 
DeBenedetto, who is also president of the 
agency. 


United of Omaha: Ron Salyards has been 
promoted to manager of mortgage loans 
and Tom Crummer and Fred Kuethe ad- 
vanced to investment secretaries. 

Allen L. Creitz has been appointed 
health and welfare consultant for group 
div. of this company and Mutual of 
Omaha. 


United Life & Ace.: Michael Manus has 
been appointed home office field super- 
visor for Europe and will assist overseas 
director Michael J. Ellis in Frankfurt- 
Main, Germany. 


United States Life: Kenneth J. Ludwig 
has been appointed eastern region super- 
intendent of agencies relieving agency 
executive assistant Walter R. Zerbst of 
this phase of his work to devote his full 
time to agency dept. administration. 
William O’Neil and Kenneth Anders 
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have been promoted to eastern region 
assistant superintendents of agencies. 

Superintendent of agencies Joseph G. 
Taracido, international div., has been 
appointed technical consultant to the 
Insurance Dept. of the Republic of 
Venezuela. 

James T. Ritchie, CLU, formerly as- 
sistant manager for Prudential Chicago 
agency, was appointed director of train- 


ing. 


Valley Forge Life: Joseph E. Maynard 
has been named life brokerage manager 
for Michigan with headquarters in De- 
triot, and James R. Miller appointed 
life brokerage supervisor for Georgia with 
offices at Atlanta. 


Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis: This 
New York firm of consulting actuaries 
has moved to 26 Broadway. 





NEW FORMS OF LIFE 
INSURANCE 


THE UNDERWRITING of new forms 
of life insurance will require under- 
writers in the future to have an en- 
larged understanding of the life in- 
surance business, Walter O. Menge, 
president of Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, told members 
of the Home Office Life Under- 
writers Association at their annual 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

“Life underwriting, like every 
other task which requires the ex- 
ercise of sound judgment, cannot be 
satisfactorily performed by those 
with narrow minds or prejudiced 
opinions,” he said. 

“The underwriter cannot afford 
to know a great deal about very little 
nor very little about a great deal. 
He needs a horizon broad enough 
to understand and comprehend the 
world in which we live. For the 
risks he appraises in his daily work 
are not theoretical examples of no 
material substance, but actual flesh 
and blood personalities. To satis- 
factorily evaluate them as risks for 
life insurance, he needs to know 
and understand human nature and 
the motives and emotions which 
govern the control human _be- 
havior.” 

Mr. Menge said that life insur- 
ance companies have been “ex- 
tremely fruitful” in producing new 
ideas in recent years, and listed 
those having an appreciable effect 
on the home office underwriter as: 
1. Lower premium rates for larger 
policies, leading to a decrease per 
thousand of cost of insurance and 
the expense allowance provided for 


servicing and maintaining policies 
in force. “A big risk or jumbo case 
must now be appraised against the 
background of a reduced allowance 
per unit of insurance for expense in 
the premium rate, the reduction 
arising because of the large size of 
the case and the new method of 


determining the premium rate,” 
Mr. Menge said. 
2. The “minimum deposit”  ap- 


proach, whereby the insured bor- 
rows the full loan value of the policy 
each year as it becomes available. 
The interest which is paid on the 
loan is a deduction for Federal in- 
come tax in most circumstances, 
whereas the interest credited in the 
reserve on the policy is not taxable 
to the insured, except when the 
policy is surrendered at a later date 
and then only if the proceeds ex- 
ceed the premiums. Mr: Menge 
said that it seems likely that some 
state insurance departmental re- 
strictions will be placed on these 
special plans, although it is doubt- 
ful that this action alone will elimi- 
nate the minimum deposit arrange- 
ment. 


3. Group underwriting (“which 
usually means no underwriting at 
all”) of the individual risk compris- 
ing a group to which individual 
“ordinary” policies are to be issued. 
Mr. Menge said that since all 
policies, including those issued to 
sub-standard risks and declinable 
risks, are to be based on the same 
premium scale, the expected added 
mortality cost above the standard 
cost must be spread over all the 
policies. If the premium rate is in- 
creased, or the dividends decreased, 
an arrangement has to be made so 
that the cost for a standard life is 
not significantly higher than the cost 
of an individually-purchased policy. 
Apparently this can be accomplished 
only if part of the premium is borne 
by a third party, such as an em- 
ployer. 


To prevent anti-selection in this 








type of group the amounts of insur- 
ance should be determined by fac- 
tors which have no relationship to 
the insurability of the risk. Also, 
it would appear desirable that anti- 
selection be avoided on renewal 
dates by operating rules which pre- 
clude individual lapses, although 
this may present a legal problemi in 
some states. 
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AMERICAN INVESTMENT LIFE Insurance 


Company, Nashville, Tennessee 


New Executive Vice-President 


John B. Salsberry, formerly production manager of 
the American Casualty Companies, has been appointed 
executive vice-president of this company to succeed 
Ernest C. Steele. He will also be responsible for the 
administration of American Investment Life Insurance 
Company of Maryland and American Investment Life 
Insurance Company of South Carolina. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE Insurance 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Vice-President 


Alden P. Chester, chairman of the new business com- 
mittee of the board of directors since early 1958, has 
been elected a vice-president of the company. 


ASSOCIATES LIFE Insurance Company 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


New Executive Vice-President 
Merger 


Charles E. Ray, for the pat three and one-half years 
vice-president and manager of accident, sickness and 
group, has been elected to the newly created post of 
executive vice-president of this company. 

The merger of Associates Life Insurance Company 
and Disability Income Insurance Company, both of 
Indianapolis, has been approved by the boards of both 
companies and by a stockholders’ vote at a special meet- 
ing on June 4. The Disability Income is a mono-line 
non-can carrier operating on a brokerage basis. The 
merger will be effected by an exchange of stock, backed 
by a bond-house offer to buy up any Associates stock 
of D.I.1.C., stockholders who care to sell. The merged 
company will retain the name of Associates Life and 
that company will assume all liabilities and service obli- 
gations of D.I.I.C. 


ATLANTIC SOUTHERN Insurance Company 
of Puerto Rico, San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A 100% stock dividend, plus a cash dividend of $10 
per share after distribution of the stock dividend, was 


For July, 1959.. 


paid to stockholders of record April 22. The capital is 
now 1,000 shares, par value $100. 


BENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 
Company, Los Angeles, California 


Stock Dividend 


A 2% stock dividend was paid July 1 to stockholders 
of record June 12. A similar stock distribution was 
made in October 1957. 


CAROLINA LIFE Insurance Company 
Columbia, South Carolina 


New President 


A. Hart Kohn, Jr., formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the company, has been elected president. Arthur B. 
Langley, II, has been elected treasurer, and S. Wallace 
Cheatham, secretary to succeed him. 


THE COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company 


of America, East Orange, New Jersey 
Executive Changes 


W. Thomas Fiquet, who, prior to joining the com- 
pany, served as the senior consultant of the Company 
Relations Division of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association, has been elected vice-president, 
ordinary agencies. Robert L. Baer, assistant agency 
vice-president, has been promoted to second vice-presi- 
dent, combinations agencies department; Ralph G. 
Swail, assistant actuary; group, to associate actuary: 
group; and Leslie F. Kroeger, administrative assistant 
to agency secretary. 


COLUMBIAN MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Binghamton, New York 


New Vice-President 


H. A. Vollmer has been promoted to vice-president 
in charge of agencies. 4 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


New Treasurer 


Raoul J. Grandpre’, with the company since 1949, 
has been elected treasurer. 


CORNBELT LIFE Company 


Freeport, Illinois 


Increases Capital 
New Vice-President 


The authorized capital of this company has been in- 
creased from $100,000 to $300,000. The authorized 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CENTURY’S 
INSURED SAVINGS THRIFT PLAN 


And HIGHLY COMPETITIVE 


Whole Life Policies 


— together with our new Manager's Contract and 
Agent's Financing Plan are paving the way for 
CENTURY Managers and Agents to “Earn a Fortune”. 


IN OUR 20th YEAR -- 


— we exceeded $100,000,000.00 in 
force ... Assets, $15,555,506 ... 
Capital and Surplus, $1,351,000 ... 
es Over $9,000,000 paid to Policyholders 
—— since organization. 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


President 


CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 


W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 
Chairman of the Board 











FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...forinsurance men from everywhere! 





THE FAMOUS 


ELM Ssors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 


RECENTLY SERVING 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
John Hancock Mutual Life insurance 
Travelers Insurance 
State Farm Insurance 
Worth American Accident Insurance 
Allstate Insurance 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the 
green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 


Five beautiful air-conditioned function 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full 
banquet service. New swimming pool, 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. 
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CORNBELT LIFE—Continued 


capital of its companion company, Cornbelt Insurance 
Company, was at the same time increased from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 

J. H. Donaldson, casualty manager, has been named 
a vice-president of the company. 


EASTERN LIFE Insurance Company of New 
York, New York, New York 


New President 


Victor Whitehorn, a director and a member of the 
finance committee, has been elected president of this 
company to succeed Louis Lipsky, who is now chairman 
of the board. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE Society of 
the United States, New York, New York 


100th Anniversary 


This month the Equitable of New York is 100 years 
old. On July 26, 1859, Henry Baldwin Hyde, only 25, 
opened for business his life insurance company to which 
he had given the ambitious name of The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the U. S. Behind him were the 
travail of raising the $100,000 which New York state 
law then required for incorporating a life company and 
the labors of organization, but ahead were financial 
crises which were mountains for the small company 
although the amounts involved would seem like mole- 
hills today. 

The Fquitable in its early years was known for bold 
moves. The company early had a maximum issue limit 
of $10,000 and gave conditional receipts. It developed 
an aggressive agency system that became a model for 
many other companies. The Civil War, a period of 
great uncertainty and difficulty for enterprises of all 
kinds, was a time of great development for the com- 
pany. In 1865 new business reported was $13,600,000, 
while business in force reached $27,600,000. Assets 
were over $1,000,000. Agency force was nearly 400. 

In 1865 plans began for a new home office, and con- 
struction started two years later at 120 Broadway. This 
was the first office building to be equipped with eleva- 
tors, a truly startling innovation. 

In 1866 the Equitable became the first company to 
raise the issue limit to $25,000. Travel restrictions were 
liberalized in 1869. Just a few years earlier a typical 
policy did not cover the insured if he traveled south of 
Washington, D. C., or west of Ohio. 

During the decade 1870-1880 the country, after over- 
coming a depression early in the period, began a sus- 
tained movement of growth, in population, invention, 
industry, and finance. The Equitable was notable for 
several “firsts” during the ten years—the grace period, 
insurance for women, substandard occupational ratings. 
In 1881 came payment of death claims at once instead of 
after the then customary waiting period of 60 to 90 
days. In 1884 the company limit was raised to $100,- 
000. In 1886 came the two-year incontestible clause. 
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By 1888 insurance in force was $500,000,000 and 
assets $93,000,000. 

In 1891 the Equitable was doing business in 77 coun- 
tries and dependencies, and almost one-third of its 
business in force was written abroad. When 1900 came 
the company had $1,000,000,000 in force, assets of 
$300,000,000, and the 1,000,000th policy would be is- 
sued during the following year. 

During the first quarter of the new century the 
Equitable saw its downtown home office destroyed by 
ire; “got into” the group insurance business ; adopted 
disability waiver; and, in 1925, completed mutualiza- 
tion. 

When the depression came the Equitable, like other 
life companies, found that sales were difficult and 
loans and surrenders heavy, because life insurance was 
often the only asset on which people could depend. In 
1930 the present home office building, which the com- 
pany had occupied since 1924, was enlarged. In 1933 
assets were $1,500,000,000 ; today they are $9,300,000- 
000; and a modern 42-story office building is under 
construction. 

In more recent years the Equitable has become asso- 
ciated by the insurance minded not only with the usual 
coverages, but also with the Assured Home Ownership 
plan, where a reducing mortgage is combined with in- 
surance for its liquidation in the event of death of the 
mortgagor. 

At the beginning of this year the company which 
started with a capital of $100,000 had assets of more 
than $9,000,000,000 and insurance in force of over 
$32,000,000,000. Home office employes totaled 6,925, 
branch employes 4,586, general agents and managers 
702, and soliciting agents 8,709. 


FEDERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Executive Changes 


L. D. Cavanaugh has resigned as chairman of the 
board of directors. Alfred R. Thompson, secretary of 
the company since 1931, retired June 2, and Kenneth 
L. Merley, vice-president and general counsel, has been 
elected to succeed him as secretary. Lee H. Dunbar, 
administrative vice-president, has been elected execu- 
tive vice-president. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE Assurance Company 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


New Home Office 


The company has moved to its new home office build- 
ing at 60 Osborne Street, North. 


THE HOME LIFE Insurance Company of 
America, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
New President 


Carl H. Anderson, vice-president and treasurer, has 
been elected chairman of the board and Albert W. 
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NEW premium scale gives a 
substantial discount on larger policies. 


NEW Dividend Schedule . . . issued 
from ages 10 through 70. NEW 
Low Minimum Size, now available in 
amounts from $5,000 up. NEW 
Favorable, NET COST PICTURE for 
your clients and prospects. 





Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 
United Life, | White Street, Concord, New Hampshire. 

STATES SERVED: California, Connecticut, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, * Indiana, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
* Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, * Ohio, 
* Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia. 


* General Agency Opportunities Available 


EST EGG... 


SpECiaL! 


PREMIUMS GRADED BY SIZE 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY << 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ESTABLISHED 1913 


Overseas Territories Available 
Brokerage Opportunities Available 











TOP DRAWER? 
Yes Sir! 


Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 
x COMPETITIVE POLICIES jdbh 
% TOP ist YEAR COMMI ‘sand 

yw VESTED RENEWALS & SES 
% AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE 
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THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Hawaii 


NOW OPERATING IN 


Indiana Oklahoma 
Idaho Oregon 
Louisiana South Carolina 
Mississippi Texas 

Nevada Utah 

New Mexico Wyoming 
North Carolina Washington 








EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 





For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


AMERICAN 


PIONEER 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERF SCHULMAN, President 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies ... new rates and 


dividends . . . here's just a partial 
months before 


list a full three 
publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 


plete revision.) ; 

COLONIAL HB (NM. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

OMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 

GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA (wasn) a 
Introduces the “Executive Policy” (Min. $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) — Premium _ rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

GUARDIAN LIFE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
scale for 1959. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by polic 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among major changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 
basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 

MUTU. — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 

PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance plans. In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

RAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BENEFIT -) — Premiums 
graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 


1959 COMPEND... 








1959 - A YEAR O 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


. » « for COMPANIES WRITING 98°° of ALL 





LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 
The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED! 
avallebie . < SWEEPING CHANGES IM THE 1959 COMPEND 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 
MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 


COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to you! 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions 
of these policies available anywhere: 





"GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" .. . DIVIDENDS 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN IN A NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES ... “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 30) 


COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 

The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 
key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: 

The COMPEND has the facts you need pega nagenpeg rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 

The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional 
standing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
it weight. 

The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 

The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . standsf 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. 


Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 


values Industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and Installmer 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 


Soviogn bert, life insurance 
Soc! information 


National Service Life Insurance 
All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—S$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N.Y. 
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a SAVE 


XTENSIVE 


Your CLINCHER for the 
BIG-MONEY POLICIES 


HE NEW 1959 
ETTLEMENT OPTIONS 





All the latest changes in options on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 endive companies—more information 
than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
fact that there are more than 700 changes every year.) 


Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
United States and Canadal 


Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
must have for effective programming. And program- 
ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
cess agent. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
a "ad show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
panies’ own rate books! 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
rs om . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
or them. 


With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies .. . It’s the easy way to build your in- 
come and keep your clients. 


Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 


use this form 





to order direct 








copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 

O11 ! YEAR [ 2 YEARS 








GROUP YOUR 
ORDERS... 


NAME (Please Print) 








TITLE 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY __ ZONE -__ STATE __ 
























































THE HOME LIFE—Continued 


Tegler elected president, succeeding the late Daniel J. 
Walsh. Margaret M. Walsh has been elected treasurer. 


IDAHO MUTUAL BENEFIT Association 


Boise, Idaho 


OLD WEST LIFE Insurance Company 


Boise, Idaho 
Company Reinsured 


Idaho Mutual Benefit Association, has been reinsured 
by Old West Life Insurance Company, a legal reserve 
stock company licensed April 21 with $200,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. Clarence D. Borup is president 
of the new company. 


INDEPENDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


NORTH AMERICAN EQUITABLE LIFE 


Assurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Purchases Control 


The Independent Life -Insurance Company of Bal- 
timore, Maryland has been purchased by North Ameri- 
can Equitable Life. 
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KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life & Accident 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


New Bid for Stock 


Kentucky Finance Company, Inc., through its presi- 
dent Garvice D. Kincaid, has offered to purchase from 
51% to 100% of the 100,000 shares of common stock 
of this company at $115 per share if at least 51,000 
shares are deposited by June 30. 

If control is acquired it is planned that Mr. Kincaid 
will replace 6 members of the board of directors with 
his own nominees. Mr. Kincaid last year acquired 
working control of Cardinal Life Insurance Company 
of Louisville. 


LIFE INSURANCE Company of Georgia 
Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


John M. Bragg, actuary, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. 


LOYAL AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


Control Changes 


The New York investment banking firm of Laden- 
burg, Thalmann and Company and Associates through 
purchase from the company of a block of stock repre- 
senting working control of Reinsurance Investment 
Corporation has in effect acquired control of this com- 
pany. The boards of directors of both Loyal American 
Life and Reinsurance Investment Corporation have 
been realigned to include members of the investment 
banking firm. Otto Marx, Jr., is now chairman of the 
board of both companies and is president of Reinsurance 
Investment Corporation. 


MAINE FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Increases Capital 


Through sales of recent stock offering of 100,000 
shares, more than $500,000 has been added to the com- 
pany’s resources. The company reports that more than 
60% of the new stock was purchased by present stock- 
holders. 


MERCURY LIFE Insurance Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 





New President 





Walter E. Burtelow has been elected president suc- 
ceeding Chris J. Muckerman. 
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MONARCH LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


New Investment Vice-President 


H. Philip Chapman, Jr., has been elected investment 
vice-president of this company to succeed David W. 
Gordon, who has retired. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 
Canada, Waterloo, Ontario, Canada 


New President 


Edward A. Rieder has been elected president of this 
company, succeeding Harry L. Guy. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


50% Stock Dividend 


A 50% stock dividend was paid June 15 by payment 
of 750,000 new shares of Class BB stock and the ratio 
of one share for each two shares held May 29 either 
of that stock or of Class AA voting stock. There are 
now outstanding 1,000,000 shares of non-voting stock 
and 500,000 shares of voting stock, par value of each 


$1. 


NEW YORK LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


New Vice-Presidents 


Four new vice-presidents have been announced by 
the company. John M. K. Abbott, public relations; 
R. David Clair, claims and benefits; Lowell M. Dorn, 
actuarial; and James D. Dunning, agency. 


NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


New Secretary 


Claud C. Cox, administrative assistant to the presi- 
dent, has been elected secretary to succeed Hazel E. 
Boostrom, who has retired after 32 years with the com- 
pany. William G. Manzelmann has been appointed 
director of accident and health sales now that A. & H. 
sales have been separated from the life department in 
this company. 


PILGRIM NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Converts to Legal Reserve Company 
Pilgrim National Life Insurance Company of Chi- 


cago, Chicago, IIl., an assessment company, has merged 
with Pilgrim Life Insurance Company of America, a 
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legal reserve stock company organized for that purpose. 
The effective date of merger will be July 1. Samuel 
R. Ballis is president of the new company and Wesley 
D. Hunnell, president of the old company, will be 
chairman of the executive committee. 


PIONEER LIFE & CASUALTY Company, Inc. 
Gadsden, Alabama 


Converts Preferred Stock 


The outstanding preferred stock of this company 
has been converted share for share to common stock ' 
of the company so that but one class of stock is now 
outstanding. 


SEABOARD LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, Miami, Florida 
Revises Capital and Directors 


The capital of this company has been consolidated 
into a single category of common stock, with voting 
rights. The present non-voting Class A stock will be 
exchanged share for share, and the former B voting 
stock on a ratio of one share for five shares of the new 
stock. After the consolidation there will be 2,000,000 
shares of authorized capital, of which 676,163 will be 
issued and outstanding. 
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SEABOARD LIFE—Continued 


The board of directors of the company has also been 
revised and is now composed of the following: Lionel 
Bell, Z. A. Cantor, George V. Delson, Seymour Gold- 
field, Benjamin Horrow, Philip Kleiner, Samuel Kos- 
man, Norman Kreiss, Harold Levin, John A. Madigan, 
Jr., Abraham Maloff, Albert B. Meyers, Raymond King 
Myerson, Simeon D. Spear, Alvin Wolff. 


SECURITY BENEFIT LIFE Insurance Company 


Topeka, Kansas 
Executive Promotions 


Will J. Miller, Jr., formerly counsel, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president; Robert S. Philips, 
group director to assistant vice-president in charge 
of group operations; and Mare F. Goodrich, assistant 
director of agencies to assistant vice-president in charge 
of ordinary operations. 


SENTINEL LIFE Insurance Company 


El Paso, Texas 
New President 


Herbert L. Halladay has been elected president and 
James J. Kaster, chairman of the board to succeed the 
late Howard Maxon. 


STATE FARM LIFE Insurance Company 


Bloomington, Illinois 
New Secretary 


Marvin D. Bower has been named secretary of this 
company. 


SURETY LIFE Insurance Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


100% Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend of 100% has been paid to stock- 
holders of record June 1. Outstanding capital is now 
60,000 shares, par value $100. A 10% cash dividend 


had been paid May 1. 


UNITED AMERICAN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia 


New Vice-President 


Louis T. Bates, who formerly was vice-president in 
charge of ordinary agencies for Gulf Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, Florida, has been elected vice- 
president and director of agencies of this company. 
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new directors 


Bankers Life (Neb.}: James Howard Clark, Dallas, Texas, 
chairman of the board of the Philadelphia Suburban 
Water Company and State Securities, Incorporated, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


Boston Mutual Life (Mass.): John |. Ahern, vice-president 
of New England Electric System. 


Citizens Life (N. Y.}: John A. Solomon, vice-president. 


Eagles’ National Life arg George Kennealy, Jr., Cin- 
cinnati attorney, and Earl New, Shelbyville, Indiana. 


Eastern Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. (N. Y.}: lsador Lubin, 


former New York State Industrial Commissioner. 


Federal Life (Ill.): Kenneth L. Merley, general counsel and 
secretary, and Lee H. Dunbar, executive vice-president, 
to succeed L. D. Cavanaugh and A. F. Wieland. 


Golden State Mutual (Cal.): Byron Rumford, California 
State Assemblyman, Berkeley and John Leslie Patton, 
high school principal, Dallas, Texas. They replaced 
Charles H. Matthews and John W. Rice who, along with 
past director Mrs. Helen E. Batiste, were named charter 
members of the newly created advisory board of di- 
rectors. 


Home Life Insurance Co. of America (Pa.}: Mrs. Rosemary 
Gallagher Walsh. 


Life of Florida: G. James Hughes, president of the Met- 
ropolitan Bank of Miami. 


London Life (Canada): J. Allyn Taylor, president and 
general manager of The Huron & Erie Mortgage Cor- 
poration and The Canada Trust Company. 


National Life Assurance (Can.): Harold W. Thomson, 


general manager of the Imperial Bank of Canada. 


New York Life (N. Y.): Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., president 
of Steuben Glass, Inc., a subsidiary of Corning Glass 
Works. 


Prudential (N. J.): Herbert M. Ellend, attorney and di- 
rector of National State Bank of Newark, to succeed 
Loren N. Wood, who is retiring. Donald C. Luce, presi- 
dent of Public Service Electric and Gas. 


Quaker City Life (Pa.): Frank M. Long, executive vice- 
president and treasurer of the Donner Corporation; the 
Honorable John V. Diggins, judge of the 32nd judicial 
district of Pennsylvania; Frank T. Lamey, vice-president; 
and Arthur H. Nelson, treasurer. 


United Services Life (D. C.): Robert C. Bourke, vice-presi 
dent and secretary. 


sales by states 


RIZONA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
A ordinary life insurance sales in April, with Mon- 
tana second and Mississippi third, according to the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association of Hart- 
ford, which has analyzed April sales by states. Country- 
wide, ordinary business increased 6% in April, com- 
pared with April 1958, while Arizona sales gained 28% 
In Montana, April sales were up 23% and in Missis 
sippi they were up 22%. 
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FINANCIAL RESOURCES? 
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RESPONSIBILITY? 


Questions that require answers! 


We're collecting all these vital answers now—getting ready for the forthcoming 54th 
annual edition of BEST’S LIFE REPORTS, the nationally recognized authority on legal 
reserve life companies operating in the United States. This unique reference work offers 
you complete reports on life company financial resources and responsibility. It includes 
Best's famous summary opinions, with recommendations for those companies that qualify 
after a thorough study by our insurance company experts. 

BEST’S LIFE REPORTS is priced at $25.00. This includes an accompanying full years 
subscription for the Life Edition of BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS. 


ORDER NOW—JUST PUBLISHED! 
1959 EDITION of 


Life Reports 


Alfred M. Best Company, Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI * DALLAS * LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 


RECOMMENDED? 








For the first four months, with national ordinary sales 
up 6% from the year before, Mississippi led with an 


increase of 25%, with Arizona in second place, up 23% — 


from the corresponding period of last year. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES PASS—from page |5 


including legislation and state insurance department 
approval, will be required for other jurisdictions. 

There are other reasons why life insurance company 
variable annuities will not be in everybody’s savings 
plan within the next few months, despite the pioneer- 
ing work done by a number of companies which pres- 
ently write them around the country. Emphasis in the 
early period for most life companies which wish to write 
variable annuities will almost certainly be on the group 
pension business, where life companies have been los- 
ing out in recent years to other carriers. 


Prospect for Individual Annuities 


Where individual annuities are sold they will be at- 
tractive mostly to people who have money to invest 
and who are currently a market for mutual funds. It 
seems unlikely that impecunious and unknowing people, 
who never have been a market for any kind of annuity 
in the past, will buy the variable annuity in numbers, 
that responsible life companies will try to sell to them, 
or that state insurance departments or the S.E.C. would 
tolerate such merchandising. 
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LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


THE MARKET PRICES of life ‘insurance shares, after 
recording a nice rise in April, developed a distinct soft- 
ness in May and at the close of that month our Life 
Index was 183.4, the lowest point since October 1958. 
The average loss last month of the thirty life stocks 
included in our Index was 2.8% and the month 
end level of prices reflected a loss of 4.0% for the first 
five months of this year. 


Only ten of the thirty stocks showed advances during 
May, one was unchanged afd nineteen declined. Best 
showing for the month was made by Government Em- 
ployees Life (up 15.4%) which has announced plans 
for the 100% stock dividend. Continental Assurance 
advanced 12.8%, but was closely followed by Gulf Life 
with a 12.0% increase on the announcement that the 
Murchison brothers are negotiating to buy a substantial 
interest. The largest declines for the month of from 
8% to 9% were experienced by: Bankers National, 
Republic National, Liberty National, Quaker City Life, 
American National, and Aetna Life. 


The merits of life insurance stocks as a long-term 
growth investment are revealed in a comprehensive 
99-page study covering twenty-two stock life insurance 
companies recently released by The First Boston Cor- 
poration. The current issue, the seventh annual edition 
of such data, is available to interested investors from 
any of the offices of The First Boston Corporation. 
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COMPANY REPORTS (From January 1959) 
Aetna Life, Hartford American Security Life, Fort Wayne Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 109 (New President) ......--eseeeesee May 121 (Buys Company) .......cceccesees Jan. 91 
All American Life and Cas. Co., Chicago American United Life, Indianapolis Pe RR aa are Apr. 109 
(Executive Promotions) .......... an. (New Vice-president). ............ July 103 (Stock Dividend) ................ aly 103 
Allstate Life Insurance, Skokie Appa alachian on a Life, Knoxville, Tenn. Business Men’s Assurance, el City 
(New Chairman) ..............-- Apr. 109 SW: ODORE) oo 0.50 sce ee cceee June 115 (L roposed fname in Capital) ....Jan. 91 
American Hospital & 1l.ife, San Antonio pe iates Life, Indianapolis (Stock Split) ...... . Feb. 106 
(Executive Changes) ............. an. (New Executive Vice-president) ..July 103 (Cash Dividend t Stockholders) -Apr. 109 
American Income Life, Indianapolis (Merger With Disability Income California Life, Oakland 


(To —- with Great Seen). Feb. 105 
American Investment, Nashville 
(Executive Promotion) 
(New Executive Vice-president) . 
American Investors Corp., Nashville 
(Companies Acquired) ............ Feb. 105 
American Investors Life, Houston 
— by American Investors 


pr. 
-July 103 


DEE. L cervddbsented brats tas eee Feb. 105 
American Liberty Life, Jackson 
(New Vice-President and wes y) .June 115 
American Life of New York, N. Y. 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 119 
American Life Savings, Miami 
(Acquired by American Investors 
SEER 454055040 subnbnesase -+..Feb, 105 
(Acquisition Approved) } td oweecne Mar. 119 


American Patriot Life, Birmingham 


(Merged with Security Savings) ..Feb. 105 
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OR ere aay ee July 103 
Atlantic Southern, San Juan 
(Dividends to Stockholders) . July 103 


Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
(Acquired by Security Life & aren) - 
Jan. 9% 
(Reinsures Mutual Savings Life)..Feb. 105 
~—— Fidelity Life, — 


New Medical Director) .......... Jan. 91 
Bankers Life Ins. Co., of Neb., Lincoln 
(Executive Promotions) ......... pr. 109 


Bankers National Life Ins. Co., Montclair 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) .Apr. 109 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 
(Named Director of Agencies) ...Feb. 105 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City 
(Executive Changes) 


(Majority Interest Sold) ........Feb. 106 

(New Board of Directors) ......Mar. 119 
California-Western States, Sacramento 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 109 
Canada Life Assurance Co., “Toronto 

(Plans Mutualization) ..........Feb. 106 

(Executive Promotions) .........Feb. 106 
Carolina Home, Burlington 


(New Vice-President) ............ Apr. 109 
Carolina Life, Columbia 

(New Presiden 5 BARES ae July 103 
Champion Life, Springfield 

ae -.-Mar. 119 


Coastal States Life, Atlanta — 
Chesapeake Life, Baltimore 






(Capital Increased) ad AAA ESE Stee & June 115 
(Merger Proposed) .;. -..-.-Mar. 119 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 119 
(Merger Approved) .............. Apr. 109 
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Colonial Life, East Orange 


(Executive Changes) ............. July 103 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 

(New. President). ... ccc ccesseces Jan. 91 
calenbtan Mutual, Binghamton 

(New Vice- -president Ds eho n ie gies July 103 


Columbian Natl. Life Ins. Co., Busto 
(Offer Made to Btockwolders)” ei. 
(Acquisition Completed) ........Mar. 119 
(New Vice- arenneent) cased 4 
(New Directors) ... 

(New ‘Preawurer) 





Commercial and Industrial, Llouston 
Agency Director) ......... Feb. 106 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 
(New President) ............s0+-. an. 91 
(Executive Promotions) ......... ar. 119 
Conn. Gen. Life ins. Co., Bloomfield 
(Executive Promotions D Nenu suass Apr. 110 
Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford | 
(New Bank Offers Insurance. ....Mar. 
Consumers Credit Life, Wilmington 
(Capital Increased) .............. . 92 






a 
Continental Assurance Co., Chicago 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) jy ra 
(New V: 
(Stock Divide ME’ Vetere 
Continental Life. & Accide 
RR an 
Cornbelt Life, Freeport 


(Increases Capital) ............. July 103 

(New Vice-president) ........... July 103 
Cosmopolitan Life Lnsurance Co., Memphis 

UO eS ee May 121 
cotton States Life & Health, Atlanta 

i eae ee May 121 


Crown Life Ins. Co., ‘Toronto, Canada 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..Jan. 92 

(Executive Appointments) ...... Mar. 120 
Disability Income Life, ys 

(Merges With Associates Life) . .July 103 
Dixie Life & Casualty, Anniston 

(New Company) ........ceeeeees Mar. 120 
Dunbar Life, Cley eland 

(Merges with Sugreme Liberty) ..Jan. 94 
Eastern Life, New York 

(New President) pi Gea gins sa oie July 104 
Equitable Life, New York < 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... Apr. 110 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 110 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 

(100th Anniversary) ............. July 104 

(New President) ................. May 121 


Equity yo a Ins. Co., Boulder 


(New Com any) didvdeeeess bueno’ June 115 
Federal Life % asualty, Battle Creek 

(Pxecutive Changes) ............ Apr. 110, 

(Director of, Advertising) Seeeacee June 115 
Federal Life, Chicago 

(Executive ¢ ee July 105 
Federated _ Owatonna 

(New Com pany) Sa A EER eee 107 
Fidelity Mutual fe, Philadelphia 

SPOUROTIOME) © ccd cecdcccccsccceuce . 120 
Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 

2 | Si sea eae May 125 
First Colony Life, Lynchburg 

(New President) .....iscececsece June 115 
First of Georgia Credit Life, Augusta 

UB). are Mar. 120 
Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 

(A yy by American Investors 

3a errs eb. 105 

Franklin. Life, Springfield 

New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. 92 

(New Vice President) ........... ‘eb. 107 

(Increased Cash Dividend) ...... Feb. 107 

(Proposed Stock Dividend) ...... Feb. 107 

(Increased Stock Dividend) ..... June 115 


Government Munpieyess Life, Washington 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. 92 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 


(New President) ...........esseee- an. 92 
(To Merge with American 
DINE 5:00 0b b5. ced 0.0.0 0b}004 svi Feb. 105 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Vice President and Actuary) ....Apr. 110 
(Executive Changes) Sio's-evaea oud May 121 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 
(Executive premstiens) rtd ala cased May 121 
(Associate Board) ..............++ May 121 
Great Sonthwest. Life, Dallas 
(New Vice- President- Agency 
DIBOCUOE) co ccccecccccccercccces May 122 
Great-West Life, Winnipeg 
(New President) ..............++- Apr. 110 
(New Home Office) '.............. July 105 
Guarantee Mutual Life Co., Omaha 
(Executive Vice President) ...... Feb. 197 
Guaranty Savin bow Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) ............ Feb, 107 


sed) % 
(Merged with Mid. South Life) ..May 122 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 


(Executive Promotions) ......... Feb. 110 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive recanted SURE eek — 92 

(Executive Promotion) .......... Apr. 111 


Home Life of America, M philadelphia 

(HOW POMGGRt) ..6.ic so. cccce cece July 105 
Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 

(Vice | BASE Apr. 111 
Idaho Mutual Benefit, Boise 

(Company Reinsured) SS vee Gaede July 108 


For July, 1959 


Independent Life, Baltimore 


(Control Purchased) ............ July 108 
Insurance City Life, Hartford 

(Offers ad pag a sreccoec Om 10 
ineesCuetse 

(Name C — pVaseapeetese thes Apr. 111 

CG PTORMMOEE) 2 cccccsscicveccos Apr. 111 

SOW NU hn kG nics ede ues od00d0.06 May 122 


Investors Life, ‘Atianta 
(To Merge with Kennesaw 
L. & A.) 


Iowa Life Ins. Co., Des Moines 
(Executive Appointments) erry Apr. 111 
Jefferson ae Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Cash Dividends to St —_ 
DOMGRIE)  sicacicccscss 
(Executive Promotions) | ee 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 111 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 








CE WO DUNE vanbacveccceeturase an. 92 
(Offer to Ser Withdrawn) -.-Feb. 110 
(New Bid for Stock) ............ July 108 


The Knights Life, Wilmington 
| OR eet ee Apr. 111 
Kennesaw Life & Accident, prostattn 
(M — — Investors Life) . 
(err rer. M 
Liberty Lite and Casualty Co., Inc., 
Kansas City 


(Now Presidemt) ....ccscccecccces Feb. 110 
Liberty Natitonal Life, Birmingham 

eo | eee Ma ay 122 

(Executive Changes) ¢ baie 65 ace May 122 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 

(Stock Sale Approved) .......... Apr. 112 

(Executive Promotions) piewteases Apr. 112 

(Earlier Decision Upheld) aR June 115 
Life Ins. Co. of Ga. labama 

(New Vice-president) ...........¢ July 108 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 

(New Secretary) .........scecess Feb. 110 

<< — to Stock- 

DUE Recta pede dacnectoeseccs Mar. 121 

(Stock. ‘Dividend Proposed) ...... Mar. 121 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 112 


Lincoln Natl. Life, Fort Wayne 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend ag R. 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 110 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ‘Apr. 113 


(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 113 
The Lincoln Standard Life. Dallas 
Loyal American Life, Mobile 
Ch, Be” rere July 108 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(Capital Reduced) ............0. June 116 
Ce "ee June 116 
ae. SRA eae Apr. 111 
(Increases Capital) Seat ce eee July 108 


Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., peta 


(Executive Promotions) ......... 

(Executive Changes) Reese een ae June 116 
Mercury Life, St. Louis 

(New President) ka teens cnks e July 108 


Mid-South Life, Montgomery 
(Merged with Guaranty Savings) .May 122 
Ministers Life & Casualty, Minneapolis 


CB PEMD cc cccccccescccces Mar. 121 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springfield 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 121 

(New Sales Directors) ........... May 128 


(New Investment Vice-president) .July 109 


Monumental Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
w Vice-president) ............ Mar. 121 

Mutual Life Assurance, Waterloo 

CINCO + PURMOIED. ccccccccvcsccese July 109 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 

(Executive Changes) ............ r. 121 
Mutual Life of New York, New tore 

(New Vice President) ............ Apr. 113 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 123 


es) 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis 
(Rei ae by American United 


Li 
Mutual dervice Life, St. Paul 
(New Medical Director) ......... Mar. 121 
National Accident and Health, Phila. 
(Enters Ordinary Life Field) -Feb. 110 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Recapitalization Plan Approved). _ 111 
(Settlement Approved) .......... Feb. 111 
(Named Vice-president) ......... Mar. 121 
National Empire Life Insurance 





Company, Dallas 

on it, . eae Apr. 115 
National Life, Montpelier 

(Blackmore Retires) ............- Feb. 111 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 122 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 

(Executive Promotions) .......... . 118 
National Old Line Ins. Co., Little Tiock 

ian ie CORREA ccc vececeers h, 117 

(50% Stock Dividend) eee TET i aly 109 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 

(Stock Divitonde Sahl iia wee 40 une 116 
New York Life, N. Y 


(New Vice-presidents) ........... July 109 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Name Changed) Mar. 
(New Secretary) 2... ....ccccccees July 109 
North American company for Life, Acci- 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
CRUSE SUMMED Sat deccwncevecec vec Mar. 122 


North iy Equitable, Cincinnati 


(Stock Offering) ...........sss00. 111 
(Purchases C cated ‘of ‘Independent 
RM. a:-0.bs Fe CER ED hse chee 0 0’ July 108 


North American Life, Chicago 
(Capital Increased eee 
(Stock and Cash Dividends) VVApr. 113 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 122 
Occidental of North Carolina, Raleigh 
(Chairman and President) ....... Apr. 114 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
(Completes Plan of Mutualiza- 
MED | Vira anwhbsse-a0s ies vedcecie's's Mar. 122 


n) 
Ohio State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 
-June 116 


(New Agency Vice President) .. 
Old West Life, Boise 

(Reinsures Idaho Mut. Benefit)..July 108 
Pacific Fidelity Life, Los Angeles 

(Vice President) pr. 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angelex 


(Executive Changes) ............. fay 123 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 114 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 

re Jan. 93 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 111 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 
Patriot Life, New York 

(New eeerententaeet of 

PE So Gb Sinatra ste cadiedeccos May 123 

Paniaaiar Life, Jacksonville .. > 

BROW DUOMO). 606500 cscs ccccce pr. 114 
Peoples Life, Washington 

(Capital Increased) .............. May 123 
rT Life, Philadelphia 

(Capital Increase Proposed) ..... Feb. 111 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 

Ge HEE nace scccencees Apr. 114 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 

(COMEIOT TIOUINED  nciceccceciccoss far. 122 


Pilgrim National, Chicago 
(Converts to Legal Reserve Co.)..July 109 
Pioneer American, Fort Worth 


(Executive Promotions) .........) y 124 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 

(Converts Preferred Stock) ...... July 109 
Provident Life, Bismarck 

(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... June 116 
Prudential Ins. Co., Newark 

(New Vice-President) ........... June 117 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Cash and Stock Dividends to 
(Proposed Incr. in Authorized 
SE Acad 6 0\b ne 40 Aie 4.00 v.00 4: June 117 
Stockholders) se ateteni a Sempedive ee menaie s Apr. 114 
(Acquires Business) ............. Apr. 114 
Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Formerly Insur-O-Medic Life) ..May 122 
Republic National, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 123 

(New Vice President) ............ Apr. 114 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 

(New Vice-president) ............ Mar. 123 
Richmond Life, Richmond 

re ee June 117 
Seaboard Life, Miami 

(Now PremGeeed: occssscvcsccicesed Apr. 115 

(Revises Capital) .......c.cccccee July 109 

CEOCRRTED nic odcdinviccevecseenss July 109 
Security American Life, Memphis 

(New Treasurer) .........-...s0- May 124 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka 
(Executive Promotions) Siee.00.00 8s July 110 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co.. New Haven 


(New Agency Vice President) --.-Apr. 115 
Security Life & Accident, Denver, 
(Executive Promotions) ......--- Apr. 115 


Security Life & bene “asset Salem 
(Acquiring Com mpany J 
—— Mutual — Ra ahr 


(Executive Promotions) .......... Jan. 93 
Security Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Taken Over by American 
PRCHOE) aici ccecccccicvcccnse Feb. 105 


Seminole Life a West Palm Beach 


(Business Acquired) ............ Apr. 114 
Sentinel Life, El Paso 
CPR PEED, ndivcccncsecccceced July 110 
Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(New Vice-president) ............ Mar. 123 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Executive Promotion) .......... Mar. 123 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... Apr. 115 
CBOOOR TVONMED cecocccsecccevios May 124 
(New Buildings Dedicated) ..... June 117 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
( — — Dividend to Stock- 
POSS ELE EOE TT Mar. 123 
state cS vital Life Ins., Raleigh 
w Vi ice Presi dents) ie tthnnid.9'0,0'9 ot Apr. 115 
stare Farm Life, Bloomington 
(New Secretary) 26. sccesccccccce July 110 
The State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 123 


State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 


(Home Office Reorganization) ...Mar. 123 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 123 

State Security Lite, Anderson 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) .......Jan. 93 
113 








Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) ......Jan. 94 
- reme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
erger with Dunbar Lif fe) 
Surety Life, Salt Lake Cit 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Ape. 115 
(100% Stock Dividend) -July 110 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., x. x. 
(Moves Headquarters) May 124 
Texas — Life haa Accident, — 
(New Changed) Apr. 115 
Texas Life, Waco 
(New President) 
Transport Life, Dallas 
(New Company) 
Transwestern Life, Reno 
(New Company) eaeeee 
Union Life, Little Rock 
(Executive Changes) 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Non-can Fund) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 


United Benefit Life, Omaha 
(Executive Promotions) 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 

United a, Chicago 
(Stock Divi ..-Mar. 124 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 

Increased wepeweeccescces sMaMEs: Lee 

United Life, J acksonville 

(Stock Purchased by Western & 
Southern) 
(New Vice Presidents) 

United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Executive Promotion) .......... 

United Mutual Life, New York 
(Executive Promotion) . 

Unive Berrios Life, Washin tam, Dp Cc 

Proposed Capital Increase) ....May 125 
(Cash Dividend) “May 125 
(New Vice-president) .......... ‘Mas. 124 

Vanguard Life, Phila. 

(Name Changed ) May 125 

Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 


(Authorized Capital Increased) ..Apr. 116 


Apr. 115 


West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New Vice-President) ...........June 117 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
Executive Promotions) .........Feb. 112 
Western & Sonthets Cincinnati 
(Enters A. & S. Field) veveesess MRE, 124 
(New Vice Presiden | eee . 116 
(Purchases Stock of United Life) . ee 117 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... June 117 
Western States Life, Fargo 
(Capital Increase Proposed) .....Apr. 116 
(Stock Dividend) ................-Apr. 116 
(Stock Dividend) ................Jume 118 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 
(Executive Changes) .. 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 
(Proposed Stock Split) ..........Mar, 124 
(Capital Increase Approved) ....June 118 
Wichita National Life, Lawton 
(New President) 


(Merger) 
United American Life, Atlanta 
(New Vice-president) 


(Stock Dividend) 


SE CN ND air oidcaiciek nag cw Neie teed gedenbee we 26 & 69 
American National, Galveston, Texas 80 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 


Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Briscoe & Associates, J. Huell, Chicago, Ill. 


Cada Products, Ine., Chicago, Tl. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Calif. 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, a 

Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, Iowa 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, ™ 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Colburn Associates, Inc., John, Wilmette, II. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Crown Life, Toronto, Canada 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Il. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N . 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Federal Life, Chicago, Tl. 

First Boston Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, II. 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


Gabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, NH... ¥. 

Higgins & Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. J. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


(Executive Promotions) 


Weepees s of the World Life Ins. Society, 
ma 
(Mortgage Loan Dept.) ..........Feb. 112 


Momarek Tite, Berinateld. TOROe. a oie se5dcdvcasccdceciseteges seu 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J. 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Guardian Life, Madison, Wis. 
National L fe & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Reserve Life, 

National Travelers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Life, New York, N. Y. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Nyhart Co., Ine., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ................. 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Security-Connecticut Insurance Group, New Haven, Conn. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Smith-Corona, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N 

Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 

Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. .........cccccceccccccccces 


Tegtmeyer & Co., Wm. H., Chica 

Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, 

Travelers Insurance, Hartford, co. 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. 


Inderwriters Credit & Ya Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 
‘nion Life, Little Rock, A 

Inited Fidelity Life, Dallas, “Texas 

ited Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. 

Inited Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Ww ashington, nS 


Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, bg 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, d 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. ye 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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